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PllEF ACE. 


In the absence of any systematised publication, that would afford 
a comprehensive view* of the state of crime in Jiengal, the only in¬ 
formation respecting which is ^distributed amongst voluminous official 
records, difficult of access, and the returns forming them even at the 
best being often imperfect and of but doubtful accuracy, the present 
work was attemjitcd to bring together in an uniformly arranged form 
whatever appeared tlie most accurate and satisfactory, to show how 
fill’ the condition of the country, in this imjiortiint branch of its 
jurisprudence w*as improving or otherwise. Tliose who know the difTi- 
culty of collecting, and classifying statistical information, of any kind, 
will appreciate the labor that these tables, and the conclusions at¬ 
tempted to be drawn from them, must have cost; especially w*hen 
jierfonncd in the vicissitudes and changes of an Indian life, inter- 
rujited by frequent removals consequent on the necessity of seeking, 
by other pursuits, the means of living, by the troubles and misfortunes 
incidental to our nature, by profession.al disappointments, and not 
unfrequently also by sickness of a trying and severe description : and 
they will not, therefore, be surprised at its having been longer in hand 
than w’as / at firsf expected, even although assisted by the ready and 
kiiul access afforded to such official documents as the author had 
occasi<ni to search wherever he applied; for which he takes this op- 
})ortnnity of returning thanks especially to Mr. F. J. Halliday, Secre¬ 
tary to the Government of Bengal, who from first to last has invari- 
iibly accedtid to all his requests for that puriiose. 
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CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORV. 

Many points for consideration occur in takuig a review of the state of 
crime *in any country; as each nation must necessarily, from the natural vari¬ 
ations of society occurring in different parts of the globe, and the peculiari¬ 
ties occasioned by their social habits, have some crimes incidental to itself, 
or some which shall be deemed trivial in one country, but heinous in another; 
and this must be more particularly the case in a state of society such as is 
found in Bengal, where the habits and prejudices of the followers of Mahomed 
elevate to crimes such violations of social compacts as give rise only in Kng- 
land to civil actions; and where the divisions of caste amongst Hindoos would 
render some classes of the people, in the sacred character of their persons, 
incapable of crime, or rather would free them from subjection to its penal¬ 
ties. Our calendar here too, comprises crimes which the more advanced moral 
education and increased civilization of JBurope have not contemplated ; such 
are,—thuggee, child-stealing for sale into slavery, or education for the grossest 
purposes, ^traffic in * slaves, and aiding or abetting suttee ; or which are 
only to be found in a disorganized state of society, and under an inefficient 
police, rendered still less effective from a want of all municipal combination 
and j^ublic spirit in the people, such as affrays and dakoitee. This last 
especially must have the effect of adding greatly to the number of offenders 
concerned in criminal proceedings, as gangs for this purpose not unfrequently 
consist of two or three hundred individuals, whose proceedings are openly 
and systematically conducted for objects of plunder; a*state of things only to 
be met with in Europe for political purposes, and even there not carried on 
for ajiy length of period, except in a very few instances on record. In Eu- 


ropean States also we never find so many fictitious cases as the calendars 
of* India exhibit; where the Criminal Court is pften made the scene of cases, 
the basis and sole grounds bf which are to be found in a temporary gratifica¬ 
tion of private malice, or family feud. 

Vast however as is'the proportion of offenders, relatively to th^ population 
in Bengal, as compared with that in ^Europe, it is a fact but too well known, 
that many crimeiS* never reach the Magistrate’s Court, but are suppressed by 
the sufferers, or by the associates of the offenders, should they have been actu¬ 
ally apprehended. Another .source of such suppressions is to be found in the 
more than usual trouble consequent on an attendance bn the Courts, both from 
their distance, and the great delay attending proceedings. There is no. doubt 
that the trouble and expense of prosecution operates to a great extent in 
lessening the apparent amount of crime in all countries, but where justice is 
brought within the reach of each individual, and where a Magistrate’s duties 
are limited to a circle of twenty-five square miles, fewer crimes escape 
public notice than in a country like this, where the magisterial jurisdiction 
averages four thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven square miles. 

In reviewing therefore the extent and state of crimes in Bengal, as ex- 
liibitcd by the public records, which have been necessarily taken as a data for 
the present work, allowance might be expected for such grounds of dis¬ 
crepancy ; but it is utterly impossible to correct inaccuracies the extent 
whereof would be differently estimated by divers individuals. 

Similar objections may be taken by many, to the*, scale of population 
which has jj^een adopted; for while in Europe the census has been made witli 
the greatest care, and every means adopted to secure undoubted accuracy; 
carelessness and want of interest in the subject, requiring, as it does, a peculiar 
turn of mind, have combined with local causes, to throw considerable 
doubts on the official documents hitherto at disposal for estimating the 
number of inhabitants in Bengal. This is yet more obstructed by the un¬ 
willingness among natives of this country generally, to expose the nuniber 
and condition of the lemale members of their families; the fear too. of in¬ 
creasing the means of extortion or oppression in obtaining such reports 
through the darogahs, also operates to confine some of the magistrates to.mere 
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estimates in making returns of this nature. Hence doubtless, the stated popu¬ 
lation may be deemed under that actually existing in Bengal. But when we 
consider the probability of this being the case, and draw a comparison with 
an unquestionable under estimate of the number of offenders, we ihay come to 
the conclusion, that the general proportions, as exhibited in the statements, are 
accurate in their conclusions, however apparently.defective, in detailed parts. 

•With reference to the population also, some will probably raise objec¬ 
tions to the small seeming increase between the two periods o^red to view, 
since in England it is found to increase in the ratio of one per cent annually. 
It seems reasonable however to suppose, that the jatio of increase is lessened 
considerably by the extraordinary visitations of Providence, so frequently 
occurring in Bengal, and depopulating whole tracts of country, by fatal sick¬ 
nesses, by inundations, by destruction of crops, rendering the produce that is 
gathered unwholesome, and so forth; to which may be added the fact, that few 
natives are found to bring up large families, from the casualties affecting both 
women and children, as has been recently shewn, being so much greater than 
in Europe: causes that may fairly be supposed to keep down the population 
to nearly aparaUel. 

Whilst on this subject, it may be as well to detail the data on which the 
estimates of population in the statements which occur in this work have been 
obtained. • The basis of the population in the period commencing with 1823, 
is the estimate published in the Appendix of the recent work by Montgomery 
Martin, declared to have been made in the year 1822, with such alterations as 
were necej^sary fronf the known transfer of thannahs from oi^district to 
another, and a slight correction, where it appeared called for, from the statis¬ 
tical reports prepared with so much pains by Or. Buchanan. The population 
of the present time is taken from the reports of the Magistrates, made in 
reply to a call from the late Superintendent of Police in 1838, with a slight 
alteration, where known inaccuracy, arising apparently from clerical accident, 
seemed to call for correction. 

In the statements of crime, it will be observed tfiWt the French mode of 
classification has been adopted, by dividing crimes into such as are against the 
persqn, and such as are against property; some writers have refined upon this. 



by introducing a subdivision of the first class to separate those that are purely 
personal from those against both person and property, but these first are so 
very few, that such a particular distinction is deemed unnecessary, since small 
indeed is the number of crimes so totally unconnected with attacks on pro¬ 
perty as to demand a separate head ; even assaults, affrays, &c, are mostly re¬ 
sulting from some connexion with ptoperty, or disputes regarding it. A third 
division in these statements is made to comprise all offences, misdemeanors, 
and so forth, hardly amounting to crimes, though holding a place in the 
Criminal Department of our jurisdiction. 

With regard to the extent of crime, as exhibited in any single year, 
it is unnecessary to make many observations, as a reference to the first two 
statements furnished, will at once shew, that to found any theory on sudi 
individual reports, would be frequently fallacious, from the vast discrepan¬ 
cies which occasionally appear both in the number of cases and of offenders, and 
still more in the proportion of convictions ; arising from various adventitious 
causes, having only temporary foundation ; save therefore when any progressive 
increase or decrease of crime occurs as deserving of particular notice, the chief 
importance of the remarks will be confined to the averages of four years each, 
which it is conceived will afford conclusive, and accurate subject for consi¬ 
deration. 

It appears that at the period alluded to, the whole of the Beftgal Presi¬ 
dency was, inclusive of about forty thousand square miles of absolute and im¬ 
penetrable jungle, calculated to contain one hundred and fifty-four thousand 
four hund]^ and fifty-three square miles, inhabited, according to the estimates 
of the day.*y thirty-seven million nine hundred and eighteen thousand, seven 
hundred and sixty-five persons, or on a fair computation, about two hundred 
and forty-six to each square mile—a density of population which must greatly 
contribute to the extension of crime; since the closer a people are drawn 
together in masses, the greater are the opportunities and temptations to 
the commission of offences, and the more uncertain becomes the mdans 
usually adopted for detection; besides which, the more nearly a people 
are confined together, the greater necessarily becomes the inducement to, and 
opportunities for, the indulgence in those debaucheries and vices which lead 
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to crime, especially amongst a people restnuned by so few moral ties, and 
bound by so few principles of virtue, as ii|^ benighted India. It will cease 
therefore to excite wonder, that the proportion of offenders should exceed 
those in Europe, when we take these points into our. maturer consideration, 
and refer to the fact, that the population of the principal states in Europe' 
is in the following ratio to the square mile^ * 

• 

Great Britain,.199 

France,.138 

Austria,.• . 121 

Prussia,. *.199 

So that it is evident, that where moral restraints are the least, the food for 
crime is likewise the greatest; and this independently too of the yet more im¬ 
portant consideration, that the claims made by the denser population on the 
land, arc necessarily so much the greater; and that, even despite of the exceed¬ 
ingly productive nature of the soil in Bengal, any fluctuation of the crops in 
particular districts, by partial failure or by other accidents to which they are 
so subject, must be more materially felt, and have much more serious and 
extensive effect on a people so thickly placed, than in a country where 
they arc less numerous. 

Such are some of the many causes, which add weight to our magistrates’ 
calendars, and which serve to render a greater, instead of a less, efficiency in 
our Police'.legislation of the utmost importance. It will, in thelprogress of 
this work, be an object to view the several districts individually, and we shall 
then find that fifteen out of twenty, exceed the average amount of population, 
and that in only six, .does it equal, or fall short of the proportion in Great 
Britain, and in the majority of the six, the proportion of crime falls far below 
the^average of the whole. 

We must not, however, be guided altogether by^the apparent extent of 
crime as appearing in the reports immediately from each district, as many 
of the offences committed are perpetrated by wandering gangs; and it is 
well • known to all, who have experience in the criminal proceed- 
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ings of Bengal, that few delinquents commit crimes in the district or 
neighbourhood where they residg, indeed it is' notorious that many villages 
are inhabited solely by the most desperate characters, but that no part of the 
country is so free from crimes, or so quiet as the neighbourhood of such 
villages; it being their object to have a place of refuge after committing their 
depredations, where their families may reside, and where they themselves 
may be able to maintain the character, and appearance of respectable, well 
conducted peasants, or farmers, often, by such means, becoming bail for each 
other, and thus securing escape from justice, or an exemption from being 
placed on the list of budmaUies, or notoriously bad characters. 


CHAPTER 11. 


Analysis qf Crime and Criminals from 1823 to 1826, with their relative pro¬ 
portions to population, in Patna, Behar, Sarun, Shahahad, Poorneah. 
Bhagulpore, Monghyr, Tirhoot, Dinajpore, Malda, Rungpore, Rajshuhaee, 
Bugoorah, Moorshedahad, and Beerhhoom>. 

With the foregoing preliminaries, the first statement is brought to the 
reader’s notice, as a comparative view of crimes, &c. from 1823 to 1826 in¬ 
clusive, in the North-western Division of Bengal, comprising fifteen dis¬ 
tricts. 
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Patna. —To proceed with the examination of the several districts; the first 
on the statement is found to be by far the worst, shewing an extent of crime 

t 

amounting to an average of one offender in every eighty inhabitants; yet bad as 
this may appear, it shews also a regular progressively improving decrease, during 
the four years, commencing with one in sixty-three, and terminating with one in 
one hundred and five, and, from its regularity, giving promise of abetter state of 
things in after years; it is to be observed however, that this is only found to be 
the case with the minor offences, since although crimes against the person have 
remained nearly stationary, those of a heinous nature against property have 
been on th^increase in the ratio of about twenty-five per cent, in the number 
of cases, and above fourteen per,cent. in the number of offenders. Against the 
increasing evil in this branch of the statement, we have the best evidence df 
improved jurisdiction, in the fact, that convictions have increased from eighty- 
one out of six hundred and thirty-nine to four hundred and seventy-eight out 
of seven hundred and thirty-one, or in the ratio of from nearly thirteen per 
cent, to sixty-five and a half per cent,, leaving the average about forty-six 
per cent., or nearly sixteen per cent.* in this department, above the general 
average of the whole number of the districts. It further appears that the 
number of persons concerned in each case is in the proportion of 1.88, whilst 
the convictions do not amount to one for each case, bearing only the ratio 
of .85. 

Turning to the offences, it will be found, that, there, an improvement has 
indeed occurred, alike in the number of cases, the number of culprits, and the 
proportion of convictions; these last being in I 8 II 3 only twenty-nine per cent,, 
whilst in 1826 they reached fifty-eight per cent, the average being about for¬ 
ty-four per cent, or somewhat above that generally found through Bengal: the 
parties to each case were 1.74. 

The range of cases of every description therefore, will be found to be an 
improvement from two thousand three hundred and twenty-one in 1823 to one 
thousand four hundred and thirty-three in 1826, a decrease of eight hundred^’and 
eighty-eight; whilst c'jnvictions, which in 1823 were only twenty-six and three 
quarters per cent, or four and a half below the general average of the year, 
had risen to sixty per cent, or nearly sixteen above the general ^vprage: 
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shewing however for the four years a result of one thousand eight hundred and 
seventeen cases per annum, with one thousand four hundred and twenty-two 
convictions, or as one to .78; whilst the parties concerned appear to be in 
. each case 1.76; and the general ratio of convictions is to those concerned, 
as forty-four and a quarter per cent, or 5.76 above‘the general average of 
the Presidency: whence we find that, whilst Patna is so decidedly the worst 
district, as regards the amount of crimes, no pains had been spared towards 
its improvement, or its judicial results would be less favorable. The propor¬ 
tion crimes bore to the whole offences, had been nineteen per cent, in the cases, 
and twenty-four per cent, in persons. 

"Behab, —although adjoining Patna, doesjiot shew nearly so large a propor¬ 
tion of offenders; at the same time, however, the proportion of those concern¬ 
ed in crimes is much larger, as compared with the parties to mere offences, 
whilst the proportion of convictions is considerably less ; in extent of crime this 
zillah stood ninth in the ladder of ascent. The average proportion of offenders 
to the inhabitants, appears to have been one in two hundred and fifty-eight, 
but unlike its neighbour just noticed, this had increased during the period now 
under review, having been in the first year one in two hundred and sixty-three; 
falling in 1824, as low as one in three hundred and sixty-one inhabitants, whilst 
in 1826, it was as high as one in two hundred and fourteen. The predomi¬ 
nance, however, of heinous crimes is fearful, and equalled only in five other 
zillahs, being on the average of the four years, one thousand one hundred 
and fifty-eight cases of such crimes to one thousand one hundred and sixty- 
nine of milder offentes, or nearly fifty-one per cent, of the whole, whilst the 
proportion in the whole Presidency is only 26.63 per cent.; the last year of the 
series is moreover the worst, being as high as nearly fifty-three per cent: the 
delinquents too, concerned in heinous crimes, bear a proportion of .39.61 per 
cent, above those concerned in lesser offences. With respect to the number 
of convictions, &c. for heinous crimes, it will be observed that they have 
considerably increased, being in 1823, only three hundred and .seventy, whiLst 
in 1826 they amounted to one thousand and five; thc> average per centage of 
criminals convicted amounting, in the four years, to only twenty-one per cent, 
so tljBt nearly four-fifths escaped the just reward of their crimel. From this 
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division of the statement we find also that the average parties concerned in each 
crime were 2.60; whilst the proportion convicted was only .55, shewing a 
disposition to combination for such acts greater than in the district of Patna; 
whence doubtless, arises one cause of the facility afforded to escape, and the 
small number convicted. The number of offences, as already shewn, was less 
than that of crimes, as was also the number of parties concerned therein, but 
they also were on the increase, though in a lesser degree than more heinous 
offenders ; the convictions however, had improved in proportion during these 
four years, having been in 1823, thirty-four per cent, whilst in 1826, they 
were forty-five per cent, the average being forty-four. The parties to each 
offence it appears were 2.26. 

The general range of cases of all kinds, was from two thousand four hun¬ 
dred and forty-seven in 1823, to two thousand eight hundred and fifty-five 
in 1826; and of convictions, from above twenty-seven per cent, in the former 
year to thirty-three and a quarter per cent, in the latter; the average being 
30.79 ; bearing a proportion to the cases of .70 to each case; this result is, as 
will be seen, more than eight per cent, below that of the Presidency generally,— 
and is therefore to be deprecated the more, as the proportion of crime was 
no less than fifty-two per cent, in excess, and as has been shewn, the predo¬ 
minant tendency to crihies of magnitude was so great, bearing to the whole iu 
proportion of cases nearly fifty and a three-quarters per cent, and in parties 
concerned fifty-eight and a quarter per cent. 

Sahun with Champarun, —this appears one of the fair average districts 

in extent of crime, being a ratio of offenders of diie only in four hundred and 

« 

twenty-four 'inhabitants, keeping besides, a tolerably even course through the 
four years, alternating from under four hundred to above five hundred. The 
crimes against the person were more numerous however, than in any other 
district in this division, being an average of forty per annum, although in 
1825 they rose to sixty-eight; those of a heinous nature generally, 
alternating from one thousand and twenty-seven in 1823, and one thousand 
one hundred and fifty-fii e in 1825, to four hundred and sixty-four in 1824, and 
six hundred and eighty-five in 1826, being an average in the two first years 
of the period,*‘of seven hundred and forty-three per annum, and in the last 
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two years of nine hundred, or an increase of one hundred and seventy-seven, 
equalling twenty-four per cenj.; whilst the average shews the annual number 
of cases to have been eight hundred and thirty-three. In the nuipber of offen¬ 
ders too, concerned in such crimes, we, find, on a comparison of the same 
years, an increase equal to twenty-six per cent, they amounting in 1823 and 
1824 to three thou^nd and ninety-five, and in IS25 and 1826 to three thou¬ 
sand nine hundred and thirteen, or annually an addition of four hundred and 
nine individuals, the average being one thousand seven hundred and fifty-two 
per annum; it is worthy of note, however, that fhese in the last year of the 
series, viz. 1826, were three hundred and sixty-thrae below this average; and it 
is satisfactory to observe the improvement in the ratio of convictions, these 
amounting in 1823 to only thirteen per cent, whilst in 1826, they were forty- 
three per cent., and in one year, 1824, fifty-nine per cent., the average of the 
whole being thirty-six per cent, or four and a half above the general average; 
it appears too, that the number of individuals to each offence was on an aver¬ 
age 2 .10, whilst the convictions in each case were 0.73. 

The minor offences shew a considerable progressive decrease from one 
thousand and eleven cases in 1823, to six hundred and thirty-three in 1826, 
being in the ratio of thirty-seven per cent.; the average exhibiting eight hun¬ 
dred and four per annum, and the number concerned as having fallen thirty- 
four per cent, during these four years, the convictions among them remaining 
nearly stationary at above forty-six per cent., or three per cent, above the 
average of the Presidency generally; the parties to each offence averaged 2.12, 
and the convictions nearly one each, the former amounting to eight hundred 
and four, whilst the latter were eight hundred per annum. 

The results of cases of every description exhibiting an improvement from 
two thousand and thirty-eight in 1823, to one thousand three hundred and 
eighteen in 1826 ; a decrease, as will appear from reference to the statement, 
of five hundred and thirty-four per annum : whilst convictions which in 1823 
were twenty-nine per cent, rose in 1826 to forty-two per cent., the average 
being during the four years of 41.51 per cent.,—2.99 Above the Bengal aver¬ 
age. The parties to each case averaged 2.11; and the proportion of heinous 
crimes amounted in cases to fifty and three quarters per cent, and in the num- 

K 
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ber of persons to the same. The whole bearing out the position originally 
stated, tliat this was a fair average district during the period of review. 

SiiAiiAitAD.— The next in order on the list is among the worst class m re¬ 
gard to crime, having been on an average one offender to every two hundred 
and twenty-one inhabitants, and progressively getting worse during the period 
under remark; commencing with one in two liiindred and sixty-seven, and end¬ 
ing in 1826 with one in one hundred and eighty-one, a ratio of about thirty 
per cent.; this has reference alike to all descriptions of cases, 'fhe number of 
eases liowever of a serious nature taken generally, appear to have been nearly 
stationary, except irj the year 1824, when an extraordinary decrease occurred ; 
there having been only three hlindred and one cases against six hundred and 
thirty-seven in the previous, and six hundred and sixty-three in the following 
years; amongst’these, the crimes against the person were greater in proportion, 
than in most other districts, increasing between 1823 and 1825 from eleven 
to forty-five, or in ratio of from 1.75 per cent, to 7.28 per cent., the aver¬ 
age of the whole four years being twenty-eight annually, or about 5.19 per 
cent. As a redeeming feature in the increase of heinous crimes, we find a 
considerable imj)rovcinent in the convictions, progressing from three hundred 
and twenty-three out of one thousand four hundred and ten offenders in 1823, 
to one thou-sand and nineteen out of two thousand two hundred and fifty-nine 
in 1826, having been from nearly twenty-three to above forty-five per cent.; 
making an average of .seven hundred and fifty out of one thoiLsand seven 
hundred and fifteen offenders, and equalling nearly forty-four per cent., or 
almost fourteen per cent, above the general average of Bengal; the average 
number of persons concerned in each case too, appears to have amounted to 
.3.02, a greater number than we have yet seen in the previous three districts, 
whilst the conviction.s were 1.32 to each case. 

In the offences there was found an increase from nine hundred and eighty- 
five cases, in 1823, to one thousand two hundred and forty-nine in 1826; and 
from one thousand nine hundred and ninety in the former year, to two thou¬ 
sand seven hundred and seventy-two in the latter, in the offenders, the annual 
average being two thousand four hundred and five. The convictions in 1823, 
were seven hundred and forty-nine, or thirty-eight per cent, against one •thou- 
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sand one hundred and seventy-two, or forty-two per cent, in 1826, the average 
of four years having been above forty.one per cent.; equalling 0.84 in each 
case, whilst the parties concerned amounted to 2.06. 

Viewing the general state of all descriptions of cases in Shahabad, it will 
be found that an increase arose from one thousand six hundred and twenty- 
two in 1823, to one thousand nine hundred and’eighteen in 1826, equal to 
seventy-four cases annually, or eighteen per cent.; whilst convictions, which 

were in 1823, thirty-four per cent, rose in 1826 to forty-three per cent_this 

last being nearly two per cent, above the average of the year, throughout the 
countryshewing the convicted parties in 1823as*0.72, and in 1826 as 1.14 in 
each case, the result of the four years averaging one conviction whilst the parties 
were 2.32 to each case, and the general ratio of convictions to those concerned 
as 42.67 per cent, or full four per cent, above the general proportion of the 
whole of the districts; the proportion of heinous offenders having been forty- 
one per cent, and of such cases thirty-two per cent.; this shews fully the bad 
state of this zillah, though under an equally increasing activity as has been ex¬ 
hibited in the progressive rise in convictions during this four years future im¬ 
provement might be hoped for. 

PooRNEAH—too, is onc of the worst class of districts, like the majority of 
those in the Province of Pehar, the averatje of offenders beinff one in two 
hundred and twenty-five inhabitants; but with a progressive improvement 
from onc in one-hundred and sixty-three in 1823, to one in three hundred and 
thirty-three in 1826, giving fair prospect of continued decrease, although the 
last year shews an increase of some extent in the more serious offences 
over its two predecessors. Through three years, viz. 1823, 1824, and 1826, 
the number of crimes against the person is nearly alike; but in 1825, in 
this district, as well as in the other zilkhs of the Bchar Province, the 
number increased vastly, amounting indeed to more than the whole occurring 
in the other three years put together, this is worthy of notice, as it affected the 
whole province, but at this distance of time the local circumstances in which 
it doubtless had its origin, appear to have passed out of recollection. A 
trifling decrease occurred in the number of offenders concerned in heinous 
crimes;* whilst convictions decidedly amended, although in this respect there 
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was still, at the close of the four years, vast room for improvement, since they 
only stood as follows, , 


Convictions. 

Offenders. 

Per cent. 

1823 — 

69 

— 1,353 

= 5.19 

1821 " — 

384 

— 1,945 

= 19.74 

1825 — 

. 368 

— 1,166 

31.56 

1826 — 

280 

1,242 

-= 22..'54 


the average being about nineteen per cent., not quite two-thirds of the gene¬ 
ral proportion. It appears, moreover, that the number of persons in each case 
was 2.6{), whilst the convictions amounted to only 0.52. 

The offences in this district were more numerous than in any other in the 
country, exceeding by sixty-nine per cent, the general average, and being 
twenty-four per cent, above Tirhoot, which was the next most noted for the 
number of its offences. It will, however, be observed, that both in the number 
«>f cases, and in the number of offenders a great improvement had taken place, 
the former having fallen during the period of four years, fifty-one per cent.; 
1823, shewing five thousand one hundred and ten, and 1826, two thousand five 
hundred and five cases; whilst the latter had fallen off fifty-nine per cent., 
being seven thousand and one in 1823, and two thousand eight hundred and 


fifty-one in 1826. 


The 


convictions in this branch increased likewise from 


thirty-three per cent, in 1823, to forty-two per cent, in 1826, the intermediate 


years, however, were even better than this last, and left the average of the four 


years nearly forty-six ])er cent., or about three and a half above the general 
ratio of the country. The parties to each case averaged 1.37, whilst the convic¬ 


tions were 0.63 in each. 


The statement shews in conclusion, an improvement in the number of 

(!ases from five thousand nine hundred and thirty-six in 1823, to three thousand 

one hundred and thirty-two in 1826, being a reduction of forty-seven per 

cent., whilst in number of offenders, there was a falling off of fifty-one per cent., 

« 

viz. from eight thousand three hundred and fiftv-four, to four thousand and 

f ' 

ninety-three in the s.ame years; and convictions, which in 1823 were twenty- 
eight per cent., rose in 1826 to thirty-six per cent.; the general average being, 
however, nearly forty per cent., or one and a half above the average of the 
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whole Presidency, which, though but a small excess, may be deemed fair, con¬ 
sidering the evidently bad state of the district as the fifth only in gradation of 
(Timinality. 

The proportion of convictions to cases was as two thousand three Imn- 
dred and ninety-six to three thousand nine hundred, or 0.61 to a case, the 
offenders having been each year six thousand and fifty-one, or about 1.56 to 
every case; and of heinous cases, tlicre were nearly thirteen and two-thirds 
per cent, whilst in parties concerned therein the proj)ortion bore as tliirtcen 
and a half per cent. 

BnAGUiiPOiiK,—Is one of the least populous, and at the same time one of 
the least criminal districts; the one a natural* result of the other, for wJiere 
the jiopulation is scattered the opportunities, and temptations to crime, be¬ 
come generally less; here wc find the ratio of offenders amounting to only 
one in six hundred and forty-two inhabitants; the two last years too show¬ 
ing a considerable improvement over the two former ones, for it will be 
found that whilst the ratio in 1823 and 1824 was one in five hundred, in 
1825 and 1826 it was one in nine hundred and twenty-eight, and heinous 
crimes wliieh in tlie latter period averaged only one hundred and fifty-tw'o. 
were in tlie former two hundred and eighty-seven, of which the crimes against 
the person were but nine annually, althougli the average of Bengal was twenty- 
one to each district; the decrease in ofFenders of a heinous nature is equally 
worthy of notice, there having been in 1823 three hundred and twelve, and 
in 1826 two hundred and eighteen, of which latter the convictions were one 
hundred and forty, alSout sixty-four per cent., whilst in the former year the 
convictions Avere only twenty-five in number, and equalled but eight per 
cent., tlie average convictions being thirty-four per cent., or one hundred 
and fifty-seven out of four hundred and sixty-one; this latter being almost four 
per cent, beyond the general average of all tlie districts, the offenders stand¬ 
ing in a ratio of 2.07 to each offence, with 0.70 as the proportion of the con- 
victed. 

In the minor offences there had been a decrease from five hundred and 
eleven cases in 1823 to three hundred and eighty-two in 1826, say twenty- 
five per cent, the parties to which have fallen in the less ratio of eighteen 
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per ctut. from one thousand throe hundred and forty-five in tlie former, to 
one tlioiisand one hundred and seven in the latter year; on the other hand 
the ])roj)ortion of eonvictions was less by thirty per cent, as appears on com¬ 
parison of those in beini»- fifty-six per cent, of the offenders, with 

those in amounting to only twenty-six per cent.; the average of the 

four years was however, a medium of forty-two per cent., the parties to each 
ease liaving been and the eonvictions 1.12. 

On taking a review of the general amount of every description of eases, 
it will be observeil that a deerease had oecurred equal to thirty-one per cent, 
from .seven hundred and twenty-.seven in 182.‘3 to five hundred and two in 
]S2(i, whilst in offenders it had amounted to about twenty per cent, from 
one thou.sand six hundred and fiftv-.seven in 182.‘i to t>ne thousand three him- 



been iiowever, in tin? same time, forty-five per cent. I'he.se last amounted 
in tlv' first year under review, to about forty-seven per cent, but fiad sank 
in the last year t(^ thirty-two and a half jx'r cent, shewing, that, but little 
attention had been paid to the judieial care of a distriel naturally good, and 
wlier(‘ the duties of the Magistrate were comjiaratively small, tlie averagi* of 
*‘i>nvietions being, for the four years, seven hundred out of one thousand sevtn 
hundri'd and thirty-live, forming an average of forty per cent, and having 
been nearly one to each case, in which the parties concerned were as 2.4.'>; 
heinous crimes bearing the jiroportion in eases, of thirty-one and a half per 
cent, and in parties of twenty-six and a half per cent. 

Monciivu. —It is necessary to ob.serve with regard to this district, that 
for want of data, the usual rejiorts for 1824 being wanting, it lias been 
necessary to adopt for that year a repetition of its predecessor, making these 
two yi'ars a trille above the average of the period under review; between 
the yi'ars 182o and 1826, however, tliere will be found an improvement equal 
to above thirty-four jier cent.: it is, like liliagulpore, of which it is proper¬ 
ly speaking a di'pendeney, one of the best districts, as regards extent of 
crimes, being about lorty-tliree per cent, below the general average, and on 
the whole alfords evidence of improvement; the last year in the series shew¬ 
ing only one ollender to seven liundred and eighty-tive inhabitants, ..whilst 
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the average of the four years was one in six imndred and eighty-seven. 
Crimes against the person were but few, being, as i!» Hhagiilpore, only nine 
in each year, whilst those of a heinous nature only average altogether lifty 
four in each year, which equals no miore than one in ten tliousand live hun¬ 
dred and fifty-nine inhabitants. The.se have, however, been greatly increased 
since 1823, when the cases were only twenty-one, whilst in 1826 they amount¬ 
ed to one hundred and twelve, the offenders in the latter year being two hun¬ 
dred and forty-two, and in the former, forty-one; among these however the 
proportion of convictions has greatly increased, the first year shewing only 
about twenty-six per cent, wliilst in the last they oeaclied nearly fifty-two ])er 
cent, the average of the period in tiiis branch of crime, being, as w’ould 
appear, forty-six per cent. ; nearly sixteen above the ratio of the Presidency. 
Here too the parties concerned in each case are found to have been 2.40 
aijfainst 1.11 of convictions. 


The offences are shewn to have fallen from four hundred and seventy-four 
in 182.3 to three hundred and nineteen in 1826, a decrease equal to thirty- 
two per cent; the number of parties too shew a yet greater improvement, 
having been in 1823, seven hundred and sixty-eight, and in 1826, only 
four hundred and eighty-six; among whom convictions were in the former 
year sixty-four per cent, but had fallen off in 1826 to fifty-one per cent.; 
the average, liowcver, still maintained itself at eighteen per cent, above that 
of the districts generally, and held at sixty-one per cent, ofi this class of ofleu- 
ders. Tlie parties to each ca.se were l.f)2, and the convictions nearly one. 

On crijninals generally, there will be found a decreas(‘ of ten per cent., 
and in ca.se.s, about thirteen per cent, the convictions ranging from sixty-two 
per cent, in 1823, to fifty-one in 1826; whilst the result of four years was 
four hundred and ninety convictions among eight hundred and thirty-ora* 
irsdividuals, equalling above fifty-nine per cent., or more than tAventy p(‘r 
cent, above the general average of the country ; tlie parties concerned hav¬ 
ing l)cen in each ease 1.71, whilst the convictions were as 1.01 to one; alto¬ 
gether, therefore, this is one of the most satisfactory districts among llie 
whole: since in its population it shews a fair average proportion of two hun¬ 
dred and forty-four in the square mile, whilst its prevailing crimes are of a 
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mild character, bespeaking a people naturally peaceful, and inoffensive. Its 
proportion of cases of a heinous nature had bee;i in the four years only eleven 
j)er cent., and of the cidprits concerned, fifteen and a half per cent. 

'rtuiiooT,—again, is found to bo one of the worst districts, and it is 
hardly to be wondered at, froni the great prevalence of drunkenness; in that 
(juarter the offeinlers ainoimt to one in two hundred and twenty-seven, of 
nearly an average ])o[)ulation. (Jf these four years, the first and the last offer 
the most favorable results, the latter being one in two hundred and fifty-two, 
and the former, one in two hundred and sixty-six; whence crime may be 
tionsidered at a stand on tlvit ratio. The crimes against the person, amount 
to nineteen in each year, aboiU three per cent, of the whole in Bengal, and 
these are chiefly during the last two years, in which time there had occurred 
fifty-two cases. In other heinous offences, Tirhoot is the worst of all the 
ilistricts, doubtless arising in a great measure from its position as a border dis¬ 
trict, yielding shelter to vast hordes of bad characters; these crimes consti¬ 
tuting her(’ thirteen ])er cent, of the whole of the Bengal Presidency ; they 
had too been at a stand nearly the whole of the four years, since on compar¬ 
ing J82.‘i and 1821 with 1825 and 1820, we find the latter period shewing 
.1 decrease of cases of about ten and half per cent, with an increase of'ofienders 
to the amount of some four and half per cent. Convictions reached their 
highest number (seven hundred and .seventeen) in 1825, and have been altoge¬ 
ther on the increase; the proportion in the two first years, being only thirteen 
per cent,, whilst the last two exhibit seventeen and half per cent: still, how¬ 
ever. this is much less tlian ought to be. not being*half of the general 
average ifi the Presidency. 'I'hc number of persons concerned in each ease 
ap])ear to have been 2,01. but the convictions did not amount to more than 
U..‘i0 in each case, whence upwards of two-thirds of these crimes must have 
been committed with entire iiiipunity, or, in other words, eleven oifenders 
escaped to <'very two that were punished. 

'furning to lesser offences, it will be found that these have been on the 
increase, es[)ecially in the number of ])artie.s concerned; the last year how¬ 
ever, shows a slight im])rovenient on the two preceding it, although still 
fifty-seven per cent, m number of cuses, and seventy-nine per cent, iiroffen- 
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ders beyond 1823. The convictions in this latter mentioned year were thirty- 
five and three-quarters per cent., and in 1826 forty-four and half per cent.; the 
average of the four years being about forty-two and a half per cent.; equalling 
that generally found in the country, and being 0.77 to each case, in which 1.85 
was the proportion of actors. 

In the whole number of cases will be found an improvement from 
three thousand six hundred and fifty-nine in 1823, to three thousand one 
liundred and ninety-seven in 1826, the general average, however, being three 
hundred and fourteen above the first named amount; but on the other 
liand, the parties concerned have increased from six thousand three hun¬ 
dred and ninety in the first year, to six thousand seven hundred and thirty- 
nine in the last, tlie average exceeding considerably both these amounts: 
the convictions bore the proportion of thirty-one per cent, to which it had 
risen from seventeen per cent, in the first year of tlie series ; shewing a result 
of three thousand nine hundred and seventy-three cases, with two thousand 
four hundred and seven convictions, or in the ratio of one of the former to 
0.65 of the latter, being a punishment in the proportion of two in every 
seven culprits, who were concerned in crime in the ratio of 1.88 to every 
case. The proportion of heinous crimes was, in cases thirty-five and a half 
per cent., and in persons concerned, thirty-eiglit per cent. 

From observance of the above facts we arrive at the conclusion, that 
there was an enormous accession of crimes in 1824 and 1825, which had 
somewhat subsided, or been subdued in the following year, evidently from 
improvement in the police arrangements, as it produced so vast an increase 
in tlie convictions as to amount to nearly double the proportion in the 
year that crime was comparatively moderate, and this state of things may 
lead to the enquiry, whether the increase, so extraordinary as it is in amount 
during 1824 and 1825, was not affected by the Burmese war, and the favorable 
change produced by the tranquillity to the country consequent oj^ its termina¬ 
tion, and on the capture of Bhurtpore at the same period. It is right however 
to notice also, that another cause may have partly influenced this increase, 
inasmuch as during those two years, the district was under the jurisdiction 
of a firm and active magistrate, Mr. Moore, under whom ft is probable, more 
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crimes were brought to light, and fewer escaped unscathed, than in former, 
or in subsequent years. 

Dinajpohe, —holds a medium rank in extent of crime, being in the aver¬ 
age ratio of one offender in three hundred and twenty-six inhabitants; but 
the two last years of the series exhibit a very vast increase over the average 
of the two first, which would shew only one offender in four hundred and 
forty-five, whilst in 182.5, they were one in two hundred and eighty-seven, and 
in 1826 one in two hundred and thirty-two inhabitants ; the former year 
increasing in the proportion of fifty-five per cent., whilst in the latter, it in¬ 
creased to the enormous ratio of ninety-two per cent.; this however is confined 
to petty offences, the more heinous crimes being nearly equal in the two first 
and two last years: crimes against the person were but few, the first three 
years shewing only nineteen, and the last year fourteen; but against this 
nearly fixed state of such crimes, we have the evidence of improved adminis¬ 
tration of the laws, in the fact, that whilst in 1823 convictions, for heinous 
crimes, were only about two and one-third per cent, they had risen in 1826 to 
thirty-eight per cent., leaving the average, three hundred and ninety-three 
out of one thousand five hundred and fifty-one, equal to twenty-five and one- 
third per cent.; this is however, five per cent, under the ratio of Bengal; and 
it appears that the number concerned in each case, had been in the propor¬ 
tion of 2.16; whilst the convictions were only 0.54. 

The offences, as before observed, had vastly increased, being nearly 
double in 1826 what they were in 1823 (or in 1824,) the cases being one 
thousand and ninety-one in the latter year, against two thousand one hun¬ 
dred and twelve in the former; whilst the offenders in that year were two 
thousand five hundred and twenty, and in this five thousand and eighty-two; 
the ratio of convictions too, had fallen from forty-three per cent, to a little 
more than thirty-nine per cent. The average of the period, being in the 
latter propoij^ion, or 0.92 to each case, wherein the parties concerned amounted 
to 2.32. 

The general range of every description of case, will be found to have 
been an increase from one thousand nine hundred and seventy-three by four 
thousand six hundred and forty-one offenders in 1828, to three thousand two 
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hundred and sixty‘eight by seven thousand three hundred and two in 1826; 
the convictions appearing in *this latter year thirty-nine and half per cent., 
against twenty-six and half in the former, and so far improving to the extent 
of thirteen per cent.: the average being annually in jthe proportion of about 
thirty-five per cent., or one thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven oi;t of 
five thousand two hundred and five, equal to (1.80 to each case, whilst the 
parties appear to have been 2.27. 

Malda, —this district also, is a medium one, and somewhat more favor¬ 
able in its proportion of crime than its neighbour just noted; it has kept a to¬ 
lerably even tenor during the period now described, its average ratio of ofFen- 
ders being one in three hundred and ninety-two. Crimes against the person 
only amounted to fourteen in four years, all of which were in the two last; 
other heinous crimes average but one hundred and forty annually, the two last 
years being in all, two hundred and five, or one hundred and two in each 
year; but the parties concerned were numerous, being for the two hundred 
and five no less than eight hundred and seventy-eight; the convictions having 
been from two per cent, in 1823 to nearly sixty-eight per cent, in 1826, 
thirty per cent, above the general ratio of the year, making the avenge of the 
period thirty-seven per cent, or six and three-quarters above the proportion 
of the Presidency generally: the number of persons amounting to 1.87, and 
the convictions to 0.89 in each case. 

In offences there had been little alteration during the four years, the 
number of cases having been nearly the same in each, but there was a trifling 
decrease in'llie offenders, and the proportion of convictions evinced a slight 
improvement; these last standing in the average of about thirty-two and a 
third per cent, which is, as will be observed, rather an unfavorable proportion : 
the parties to each case were 2.36, and the convictions 0.76. 

The general statement of cases of all descriptions shews between 1823 
and. 1826, a decrease of a little more than eight per cent, and offenders had les¬ 
sened nearly six per cent.: whilst convictions, that were in 1823, twenty-seven 
per cent., in 1826 had risen to thirty-nine per cent.: still however, below the 
rate of all the districts by two per centr the average of the four years had been 
five hundred and forty-four out of one thousand six hundred and fifty-two 
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offenders, not quite thirty-three per cent.: rather unfavorable considering 
that the general result of Bengal was 38.52 per* cent. The parties concerned 
seem to have borne the ratio of 2.41 to each case, and the convictions 0.79. 
The crimes bearing a proportion of thirty-one per cent, in cases, and twenty- 
nine and three-quarters per cent, in persons. The smallness of this Zillah has 
very probably contributed fo lessen the convictions there, by its being im¬ 
possible to place so efficient an officer, as the claims of larger tracts of country 
called for, but its great populousness might have given it a preference 
denied to its size, and when it is observed that the population exceeds four 
hundred individuals to the *square mile, it almost excites wonder, that crime 
is not more extensive. 

Runopoue, —is a thinly populated district, and presents a medium propor¬ 
tion of crime, amounting in the aggregate to one offender in three hundred 
and ninety-six inhabitants: exhibiting however, a gradual decrease since the 
first year of the series, when it was found to be one in two hundred and 
thirteen only. In 1823, there were thirteen cases of crimes against the 
person, which in 1826 had sunk to seven, the average shewing nine in each 
year. Other heinous offences evince a yet more palpable improvement, hav¬ 
ing fallen from one thousand eight hundred and nineteen to three hundred 
and eight, being no less than eighty-three per cent. ; in this respect how¬ 
ever, 1825 presents a yet more remarkable decrease, there having been in 
that year only sixty-six ; the whole number of cases of a heinous nature 
appear to have been one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two by four 
thousand two hundred and 6fty-one persons in 1823 against t^fl^ee hundred 
and fifteen by one thousand one hundred and ten in 1826; being, in crimes 
a decrease of eighty-three per cent., and in criminals nearly seventy-four 
per cent.; whilst the general average was respectively six hundred and thir¬ 
ty-three and one-thousand five-hundred and forty-eight. Convictions, which 
in 1823 shewed the frightful disproportion of only one per cent, of the 
number of offenders, had risen in 1826 to twenty-seven and a half per cent., 
exhibiting a wondttful improvement in so short a time, although even this 
is ten per cent, below the general ratio of that year. The average of the 
series shews one hundred and ninety-three convictions out of one thousand 
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five hundred and forty-eight offenders annually, or about twelve and a 
lialf per cent., in other words, seven offenders escaped for one that was punish- 
ed; whilst with reference to the number of cases, the punishments stand only 
in the proportion of 0.30 to one, the parties to each case of a heinous nature 
having been 2.45. 

In offences there had also been a decrease from five hundred and eighty- 
seven by two thousand and thirty-six parties in 1823, to three hutidred and 
forty-two by one thousand foiir hundred and sixty-four persons in 1826, 
the former being above forty-one per cent, and the latter twenty-eight per 
cent. This shews, that the parties to each case were on the increase as cases 
lessened, there having been in 1823, 3.47 to^each, and in 1826, 4.28; juri- 
diaition, however, appears to have fallen off in this division of crime, whence 
probably the increased combination for each case; as it will be found, that 
convictions in 1823 were as forty-five and a half per cent., whereas in 1826 
they sunk to twenty-four per cent., this may have arisen from the atten¬ 
tion of the Magistrate having been directed, more particularly, to the les¬ 
sening of heinous offences in the Zillah. The average convictions in the 
four years were nearly forty-two per cent., equal to 1.43 for each case, effected 
by 3.42 persons. 

The general range of cases, of all descriptions, will be found therefore 
an improvement from two thousand four hundred and nineteen in 1823, 
to six hundred and fifty-seven in 1826, the decrease having been equal to 
about five hundred and eighty-six per annum; the parties concerned falling 
during the^'^me period from six thousand two hundred and eighty-.seven, 
to two thousand five hundred and seventy-four, or fifty-nine per cent., whilst 
convictions had risen from fifteen to twenty-five and a half per cent.: tht 
general result of the period shewing, one thousand one hundred and seven¬ 
ty-one cases, with nine hundred and sixty-four convictions annually, or as 
one to 0.82 • whilst the parties to each case, which in 1823 were 2.59 had 
increased in 1826 to 3.75; leading to the conclusion, that though crime had 
decreased, yet that the combinations for effecting it, so far from breaking 
up, had increased in a ratio of about forty-two per cent. The general ratio 
of convictions was to those concerned twenty-eight per cent., or little more 
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than two-thirds what it ought to have been during the four years, with 2.89 
persT)ns concerned in each case, so that five .were allowed to be loose on 
the public, and to prey on the country, for every one who received the just 
punishment of his crimes. These last stand, with regard to all cases as fifty- 
four per cent, and in parties concerned forty-five and half per cent. On the 
whole, however, the district *had improved during the period of review. 

11a,isiiuhaee and Pubna. —It is necessary to premise, before entering on 
the details of these united districts, that in consequence of the loss of the re- 
tiiriis for the two first years, they do not afford the means of comparison as to 
the progress, or otherwise of crime, they having been supplied in the absence 
of actual data, as well as possible by an average of the two last years, the re¬ 
marks will be confined, therefore, to tlie sixth statement, or “Average of four 
years,'’ which leads to the classification of this Zillah as, with exception to 
Midj^apore, the best in llengal, the ratio of crime having been only, as one in 
nine hundred and ninety-one, although the population of seven hundred and 
thirty-three per square mile was the largest of ajiy Zillah ; it is necessary, how¬ 
ever. to observe, that in the opinion of some, this population has been exag¬ 
gerated, at the same time that the extent has been somewhat underrated; this 
Ix'ing from official returns, however, of the period in (question, must be left for 
liie reader to form his own judgment. 

'fhe extent of crimes against the ])erson were very great, forming nearly 
twenty-four per cent, of the heijious offences in one year; these are together 
one hundred and nine, performed by nine hundred and thirty-one individuals, 
the (MUivietions being four hundred and twenty-two, above forty-fhre per cent., 
or about fifteen ptT cent*, beyond the general average of the country. Tlie 
nmnlM'r of persons to eaeli ease Avere 8..54, and the eonvietions amounted to 

.so that ah hough heinous crimes were rife, their puiiislmient also was pro¬ 
portionately active. 

Offeiiees amountetl, in the year, to five hundred and twenty-nine, by one 
tiiousund four hundred and thirty-one persons; among whom the convictions 
ranked as nearly thi/ty-tAvo ])er cent., a far from favorable ratio; but it must 
.strike the reader all tlirough these calculations, that where the heinous crimes 
have been numerous enough to attract particular attention, convictions for 
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them have increased, it is true, but, at the sacrifice of reduced punishment 
for minor offences; for instance, we here see that whilst nearly four were 
convicted for every single case among the heavier crimes, the proportion has 
been only 0.86 for each of the offences, the parties thereto having been 2.71. 

The general range of cases has been thereby reduced to six hundred 
and thirty-eight in each year, with two thousand three hundred and sixty- 
twf) concerned in them, and eight hundred and seventy-nine convictions ; 
these latter being in the ratio of thirty-seven and one-quarter per cent., one 
and a quarter below the average of the country; or, in other words, 1.38 to 
each case, the parses thereto having numbered 3.7i. The crimes of a serious 
character form seventeen per cent, on the whole, and in them thirty-nine and 
lialf per cent, of the culprits were concerned. 

Bugoorah —is another of those districts that may be reckoned among 
the best; the average of crimes having been only one in six hundred and 
twenty-three. It has, however been retrograding during the period now 
under notice, and to an extent of upwards of fifty-five per cent., the rati<» 
in 1823 having been one in one thousand and one, and in 1826 one in four 
hundred and-forty-four; and this depreciation has occurred alike in the hein¬ 
ous as in minor offences. Crimes against the person liaving risen in 1826 
to more in number than in all the preceding years, whilst the more serious 
ones against })ropcrty, extending in 1823 to only seventeen, had in J826 
reached ninety; in fine, serious cases, including all descriptions, had increased 
in the number of cases during those years to the extent of four hundred and 
6l*ty-sixperre«nt, being in the first year twenty-three, and in the last one liun- 
dred and five; whilst the criminals, in 1823, only one hundred and thirty-one, 
rose in 1826 to foul* hundred and three, nearly two hundred and eiglit per 
cent. The natural consequence of a declining proportion of convictions among 
criminals of this description is exhibited in the last of these years, frotn the 
sudden rise in the number, being as follows :— 

1823, 28 per cent. 

1821., 21 „ „ 

1825, 19 „ 

and in 1826, 31 i ,, „ 
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The general average of the four years, shews seventy-four cases of iieinous 
crimes in each year, of which nine and a half .per cent, were against the per¬ 
son ; whilst the convictions amounted to only twenty-three per cent, of the 
parties concerned, who were in each case 5.05, those punished having been 
1.18. 

The cases of offences "had increased from one hundred and sixty-nine 
to four hundred, or in the proportion of above one hundred and thirty-six 
per cent., this was, however, only in the last year; the parties concerned 
having also advanced from five hundred to one thousand and twenty-one, 
equalling one hundred and four per cent, in the same period; on the other 
hand, convictions, which in 1823 were only eight and a half per cent., rose 
in 1826 to twenty-seven and a half per cent., although it is somewhat re¬ 
markable, that in 1821', two hundred and twenty-two offenders were con¬ 
victed out of four hundred atid fifty-two, which would shew the ratio of 
forty-nine per cent.; but this, throughout tlie country, was general, in that year 
for such crimes, the average however, had been nearly twenty-four per cent., 
or little more than half the projwrtion in the country, and for each case 0.70 
wherein 2.96 parties concerned. 

Turning to the general average statement of crimes of every descrip¬ 
tion, there will be fouiKl a depreciation of one hundred and sixty-three per 
cent., that is to say, from one hundred and ninety-two in 1823, to five luui- 
dred and five in 1826, in the number of eases; and an increase in offenders 
from six hundred and thirty-one to one tliousand four hundred and twenty- 
four, cqiuilling one hundred and twenty-five per cent.: whilst tlftf convictions 
in 1823, twelve and a half per cent., were in 1826 nearly twenty-nine per 
cent., this is, however, yet considerably below the general average of forty- 
one and a third per cent., and shews that, although juridication had im¬ 
proved, it still called for much attention before it could reach the state of 
other Zillahs, despite the favorable proportion crime bore on the population. 
The general average of the four years shews the convictions to be in the ratio 
of twenty-three and a half per cent., with one thousand and fourteen persons 
concerned in two hundred and eighty-five cases annually, the convictions 
being 0.84, and the parties 3.55 to each case. The proportion that? crime 
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bore to the whole was in the four years about twenty-six per cent, in number 
of cases, and forty per cent, in the parties concerned. 

Moorshedabad, —held a middle ratio with respect to its state of crime, 
amounting to an average of one criminal in four hundred and nineteen inha¬ 
bitants, yet it exhibits also a pretty regular and progressive improvement 
during the first three years, from one in three hundred and sixty-four to 
one in four hundred and ninety, and although it retrograded from this last 
in 1826, to one in four hundred and forty-six, yet even that is above seven¬ 
teen per cent, below the proportion in 1823, and this improvement more 
specially appears in the number of crimes of a more serious character; of 
these, however, such as are against the person appear to have increased to a 
considerable extent, there having been in 1823 only five cases, whilst in 1825 
they had risen to twenty, and in 1826 only fell to the number of thirteen 
cases; those against property, however, in the same period had fallen from 
three hundred and seven in 1823, to one hundred and forty-two in 1826, 
a favourable alteration to the extent of fifty-three and a half per cent.; whilst 
the general amount of criminals had lessened in the four years about 
twenty-four per cent.; at the same time that there was given the best evi¬ 
dence of improved juridication, in the convictions having been in 1823 only 
one hundred and seventy-three, whilst in 1826, they reached two h^dred 
and sixty-seven out of five hundred and ninety-three, the former*eing 
twenty-two per cent., and the latter forty-five per cent, of the offenders, or 
about eight per cent, above the general standard of that year; the average 
of the four^ears ejrfiibiting convictions to the proportion of thirty-three 
per cent., but a little above the average of the country generally. The 
number of persons concerned in each case, will be found to have been in the 
proportion of 3.76, whilst the convictions were only 1.24, so that in spite of 
the improvement, two escaped for every one that was punished. 

Turning to the offences it will be found, that but small alteration has 
occurred, the difference of cases between 1823 and 1826 having been only 
sixteen per cent., and that of persons but fifteen and a half per cent.; here 
again, however, the year 1825 shews a marked decrease, being in cases thirty- 
one per cent, below its immediate predecessor, and in persons almost thirty- 
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two per cent. The proportion of convictions were in 1823 thirty-eight per 
cent., and in 1826 forty-two per cent., the average of the whole four years 
having been not quite thirty-eight per cent., or more than four and a half 
below the common proportion of all the Zillahs, thus further supporting the 
position, before alluded to, that every exertion made to increase convictions 
for more serious crimes, has the counterbalancing effect of lessening those for 
the more trifling offences. The parties to each case had been 1.81, and the 
convictions 0.68, so that eleven out of eighteen committed those offences with 
impunity. 

Of cases generally, the results shew one thousand and thirty-seven in 
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1823, against seven hundred ^nd sixty-three in 1826, being a decrease of 
twenty-six per cent.: with an improvement in the number of offenders from 
two thousand and ninety-five, in the former year, to one thousand seven 
hundred and ten, equal to eighteen and a half per cent.; and the convictions 
which were in 1823 thirty-three and a half per cent, rose in 1826 to forty- 
three and a half per cent., the general average of the four years having 
been six hundred and fifty-eight convictions out of one thousand eight hun¬ 
dred and twenty-three offenders annually, or thirty-six and a half per cent.; 
a proportion somewhat below the general ratio of the whole Zillahs; but this 
it has^een shewn was chiefly amongst the less serious offences, the convictions 
having been to each case as 0.80, and the parties concerned 2.24. The pro¬ 
portion crimes bore to the whole of the offences had been during the period 
of review, twenty-four per cent, in number of cases, and thirty-six and a half 
per cent, in the parties concerned. 

Beerbhoom— also, is one of the middle rate of Zillahs in regard to the 
extent of crime, and offers in the average one offender in four hundred and 
forty-three inhabitants; shewing too, like its neighbour just preceding, a ra¬ 
pid improvement during the first three years from one in three hundred and 
forty-three in 1823, to one in five hundred and thirty-three in 1825 ; a differ¬ 
ence amounting to fifty-five and a quarter per cent., and although this fell off’ 
in the following year to a proportion equal to one in four hundred and thirty- 
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three, yet even this would be an improvement in the ratio of more than 
twenty-six per cent. Crimes against the person had slightly increased, amount- 
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ing in the first two years to sixteen, and in the second two years to twenty- 
one, making an annual ratio of increase to the extent of about thirty-one per 
cent., whilst other heinous crimes, which averaged in 1823 and 1824 one 
hundred and sixty-nine in each year, did not in 1825 and 1826 exceed one 
hundred and eight per annum, thus shewing an improvement equal in the 
number of cases to thirty-six per cent, whilst the annual proportion of per¬ 
sons concerned in these cases, had fallen twenty-five and a half per cent.: though 
between 1823 and 1826 individually compared, there would rather appear an 
increase to the trifling amount of 2.43 per cent.; against this, however, will 
be found the improved ratio of convictions of twenty-five per cent, there 
having been only ninety-eight out of two hiyidred and forty-six in the first 
year, increased to one hundred and sixty-three out of two hundred and fifty- 
two in the last, that is to say, sixty-four and half per cent, in 1826, against 
thirty-nine and half per cent, in 1823; the former being no less than twenty- 
seven per cent, ^above the common ratio of the year in Bengal, or thirty-four 
above that of the four years under review, of which in this respect 1826 
forms the average; the number of parties having been during the period 1.70 
to each case, and the convictions 1.10, so that only six out of seventeen escap¬ 
ed the just punishment of their crimes. 

Coming now to the statement of offences, it will be found that.between 
1823 and 1826, these had decreased in the number of cases twenty-four and 
a half per cent., and in the amount of offenders, twenty-two per cent., whilst 
the proportion of convictions had likewise exhibited a favourable and steady 
appearance, with buUlittle alteration; having been in 1823 one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-five out of three thousand four hundred and forty-five, 
equal to fifty-three and a half per cent., and in 1826 one thousand two hun¬ 
dred and ninety-seven out of two thousand six hundred and seventy-six, 
being forty-eight and a half per cent.; this being also the average of the four 
years, and nearly six per cent, above that of the country at large, the rate to 
each case was thus 1.18, and the parties 2.43. 

Turning now to the general range of offences and crimes, it will be found 
that these comprised in 1823 one thousand six hundred and two cases, witli 
three thousand six hundred and ninety-one parties to them, lessened in 1826 to 
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one thousand two hundred and eighteen, by two thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-eight individuals, being an improvement equal to nearly twenty-one per 
cent, in the latter, and nearly twenty-four per cent, in the former, the average 
being one thousand two hundred and forty-seven cases, by two thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-eight persons annually, the convictions in the first 
year being fifty-one per cent., and in the last forty-nine and a half, the mean 
having been in number one thousand four hundred and sixty annually, or in the 
same ratio as in 1826. These convictions bearing the proportion of 1.13 to each 
case, whereto 2.26 were parties. The proportion of crimes to the whole offences, 
•See. appears to have been not quite twelve per cent, in the number of cases, 
and in the number of persoqs nearly nine per cent. Thus on the whole 
IJeerbhoom may be justly ranked among the best Zillahs, since although 
tlie proportion of crimes and offences committed bears heavier on the number 
of inhabitants than in ipany others; yet that Zillah cannot be in a bad state, 
where, in the lapse of four years, half the number of offenders have received 
the punishment that justice demanded. 


CHAPTER III 


Summary of Crimes in the Fifteen Districts fwming the North-western part of 

the Bengal Presidency. 

Having concluded what may be termed the North-western portion of the 
Bengal Presidency, it may be advisable to take a review of that part of the 
country, as respects its criminal condition generally, during the four years 
from 1823 to 1826, and summed up in the following statements. 
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4,598 

18,581 

15,934 

16,679 

22,014 

49,148 

21,278 

354 

1825, 




841 

8,085 

8,426 

17,885 

0,330 

15,283 

30,563 

13,291 

21,069 

48,248 

19,630 

361 

1826, 




234 

7,237 

7,471 

18,493 

8,212 

15,048 

30,799 

12,580 

22,514 

49,292 

18,892 

353 

Total, ... 


... 

•1 

XM 

921 

27,573 

28,494 

70,825 

19,419 

80,437 

l.V.OOO 

55,733 

04,931 

201,835 

75,252 


Avenge,... 

83,758 

17,397,585 

271,87 

230 

6,893 

7,123 

17,700 

4,855 

18,849 

82,750 

18,953 

23,733 

50,458 

18,788 

345 


On reviewing the Zillah statements it may be observed, that in eight 
Zillahs out of fifteen, the ratio of crime was above one in four hundred of its 
inhabitants, whilst in four only, does it appear that it fell short of one in five 
hundred. Looking at the extent of this division of the country, it will be 
found estimated to embrace some sixty-three thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-six square miles, divided into Zillahs varying from six hundred and 
sixty-seven to seven thousand eight hundred and fifty-six, with a population 
ranging from two hundred and fifty-five thousand seven hundred, to one 
million four hundred and sixty-four thousand two hundred and seventy-five; 
amounting in the whole to seventeen millions three hundred and ninety 
seven-thousand five hundred and eighty-five souls, and equalling about two 
hundred and seventy^^two to the square mile. The average ratio of crime has 
been in the four years one offender in three hundred and forty-five inhabitants, 
ranging from one in three hundred and sixteen in 1823, to one in three hun¬ 
dred and sixty-one in 1825, and falling again in the last year of the series 
to one in three hundred and fifty-three, the second and last years being nearly 
the same in proportion. 

Dividing the cases under the heads given in the statements, and viewing 
them in the same order, the annual results will be as follow:—Between 1823 
and 1825, crimes against the person rose about a hundred and nineteen per 
cent., and in the following year, or last of the period, again fell above forty- 
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live per cent, in the number of cases, making that nearly an average year, 
being only four more than two hundred and thirty cases, at the same time 
the cases of heinous crimes against property fell between 1823 and 1824, 
no less than fifty-nine per cent, whence it rose again in 1825 above 
forty-six per cent., anjd in 1826, a further eighteen per cent., making ne¬ 
vertheless the favorable difference between the first and last year of the 
series of twenty-eight per cent., and leaving the annual average six thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-three; a summary of both descriptions of cases, 
shews a difference, between the first year and the last, equal to twenty- 
seven per cent, the total number of cases in 1826 being however nearly 
five per cent, above the aifnual average of the whole period, or seven thou¬ 
sand one hundred and twenty-three cases, giving one case to two thou¬ 
sand four hundred and forty-two inhabitants; of these, crimes against the per- 
son are one in seventy-five thousand six hundred and forty-one, and against 
property, one in two thousand five hundred and twenty-four, the former 
constituting somewhere above three and a quarter per cent, of the annual 
amount. 

The parties concerned in these crimes fluctuated during the period in 
question as much as the number of cases, but in a different degree, the third 
year being nearly an average one. The decrease from 1823 to 1824, not less 
than thirty-eight per cent., whence in 1825 there was an increase equal to rather 
more than thirty-three per cent, on the number in the previous year, and in 
1826 they agsun rose some four and a half per cent, above the amount in 
1825, the actual difference between 1823 and 1826, shewing a decline amount¬ 
ing to about thirteen and three-quarters per cent.: though bd!T\ years were 
above the annual average number of seventeen thousand seven hundred and 
six, which makes the number of individuals concerned in each case to average 
2.48. 

The column of convictions exhibits a regular progressive improvement 
during the first three years of the period, rising in numbers, one hundred and 
two per cent, in the second year beyond what they were in the first; and again 
in the third, nearly thirty-eight per cent, beyond the number in the second 
year, the fourth year falling some two per cent, below its predecessor; the actual 
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difference between 1823 and 1826 being an increase of convictions amounting 
to a trifle above one hundred and seventy-three per cent.; a favorable state 
of tlungs, affording evidence of a general improvement in juridication, more 
than commensurate with the decrease in the amount of offenders, and raising 
the annual average of convictions in th|s division, for heinous crimes, to four 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-five in number, but the improvement is 
more strongly displayed, if the rate that convictidns have been to the parties 
concerned is referred to, the annual average on the four years being twenty- 
seven and a half per cent., ranging as follows; in 

1823, Ten and a half per cent. 

1824, About thirtyifive ditto, 

1825, Almost thirty-six ditto, 

1826, Thirty-three and a half ditto, 

the entire average bearing in the proportion of little more than one convic¬ 
tion to two cases, the ratio being 0.68; a small number indeed, and little cal¬ 
culated to discourage, or reduce crime, since when little more than one out 
of four offenders receive the punishment justice to the community 4emands, 
for crimes committed, every evil disposed person will expect to be one of the 
fortunate three, as they deem those that siiall escape. 

In offences of a miscellaneous nature, the result in this division will be 
found to have been somewhat better, the number of cases having varied 
much less than in the range of crimes, the greatest amount having been in 
the first year, when they were nearly six per cent, above the average of six¬ 
teen thousand six hundred and nine; and the lowest number was in the last 
year, when it was almost nine and a half per cent, below the average, the dif¬ 
ference being between 1823 and 1826 individually, nearly seventeen per cent, 
in favor of the latter, the parties concerned in the cases were in the annual 
average thirty-two thousand and seven hundred and fifty, but are decreasing, 
as the last year they were nearly six per cent, below this amount, and nine 
less than they were in the first year. In the convictions, a very unfavorable 
result appears, since the last year displays a falling off in number, in the pro¬ 
portion of not quite four per cent., b^t as these had risen in 1824 to 
sixteen thousand six hundred and seve^y-nine, the fall between that year 
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and 1826 was about twenty-four per cent.» the annual average having been in 
the four years thirteen thousand, nine hundred and thirty-three, being a pro¬ 
portion of more than "forty-two per cent, of the parties concerned, running 
through the four years in the following proportions, in 

1823, Thirty-nine per cent. 

1824, Forty-six per cent. 

' 1825, Forty-three and a half percent. 

1826, Forty-one per cent, 

yet still, notwithstanding the favorableness of this proportion, as far as the 

parties are concerned, the number does not equal a conviction to each case, 

but rests at only 0.84. ' 

^ % 

The history of crime in the division must however be found on the total 
of these two classes, comprehending all the cases that come before the ma¬ 
gistrates of the division, and forming, in fact, a general summary thereof; 
from this we find the number of cases progressively lessening in the first three 
years, amounting in 1824 to nearly eighteen per cent, less than in the first 
year, and in 1825 again, to almost five and a half per cent, less, than in its 
immediate predecessor, the total decrease in the three being twenty-two to 
a quarter per cent.; hence however in the next year, we have a rise again of 
three and three-quarters per cent., so that a comparison between 1823 and 
1826 shews only a diminution of cases equal to some eighteen and three 
quarters per cent., and leaves the annual amount twenty-three thousand seven 
hundred and thirty-three cases, of which thirty per cent, were crimes of a seri¬ 
ous complexion. Whilst such has been the result with respect to the cases brought 
forward, the following has occurred in the number of offenders, or parties 
concerned in them—in 1823, these were 1.98 to each case, but in 1826 had come 
up to 2.19, the average throughout the four years being 2.12, these amount¬ 
ing to fifty thousand four hundred and fifty-six annually, and decreasing gra¬ 
dually for the first three years, the diminution from 1823 to 1824 amounting 
to ten and three-quarters, and from 1824 to 1825 one and four-fifths per 
cent., but from this last to 1826, there was a rise of a little above two per cent., 
leaving the decrease,' on a comparison between the first and last years of the 
series, at ten and a half per cent. 
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In the convictions the summary shews a great numerical advance be¬ 
tween the first and second years, equalling no less than thirty-seven and a half, 
and, as compared with the number of parties concerned, an increase from twen- 
ty-eight to above forty-three per cent.; from hence however, the convictions 
progressively decreased in amount some seven and three-quarters per cent., in 
1825, and about three and three-quarters per cent, in 1826; the numerical 
difference, between the first and last years of the period shewing an increase 
of only twenty-two and a quarter per cent, in numbers, and some six and a 
quarter per cent., as the amount of improvement in the proportion of convic¬ 
tions to parties concerned, which amounted on the average of the four years, 
to above thirty-seven per cent:; the average number of convictions having been 
eighteen thousand seven hundred and eighty-eight. From the criminal 
returns in this division, it will be seen that crimes bore the ratio of thirty per 
cent, among the cases, thirty-five per cent, in the parties concerned, and 
barely twenty-six per cent, in the convictions, thus although the proportion 
of crimes was great, yet in convictions the chief attention would appear to 
have been bestowed on minor and miscellaneous offences, for the proportions in 
number, alike of cases as of delinquents, has been from four to nine per cent, 
in excess of the proportion of convictions. 

From this summary another branch of the subject may be ascertained, 
which is, the proportion of labour undergone by the public officers in each 
district; for it will be found that the average of cases in the fifteen Zillahs 
was one thousand five hundred and eighty-two annually; this, allowing for 
days that the courts may be closed, say seventy-six out of three hundred and 
sixty-five *days, would give above eight cases to be disposed of in each day, 
tlie parties to these would be nearly eighteen, relative to each of whom one 
or more witnesses must be examined; besides inspecting reports and other 
Similar matters concerning executive police, not properly appertaining to the 
duties of a magistrate, but which are in this country assigned to that office. 
This amount of work however, is an average, but if we refer to particular 
districts, where crimes are more extensive, it will be found that in Tirhoot 
and Poorneeah the daily amount of cases was above twenty in each; invol¬ 
ving, in the latter district, some thirty parties, and in the former nearly forty 
individuals: whilst in Behar and Dinajpore the cases were about twelve, and 
the persons concerned in them above twenty-seven daily. It is not the object 
of this work to comment on the proceedings of those in authority, it merely 
affords facts, or here would be a wide field for remark. 
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A Comparative view of Crimes, c^. in the Id Division of Bengal. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Analysis of Crime and Criminals from 1823 to 1826 , with their relative proportions to the 
population, ^c. in Mymensing, Dacca, Jelalpore, Sylhet, Bakkurgunj, Tipperah, ChuU 
tagong, Ilooglee, Burdwan, Bankorah, Twenty four Pergunnahs, Jessore, Nuddeea, 
Midnapore, and Cuttack. 
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The first Zillah that jAresents itself cm this divlsM of otir trork* is— 
Mymensihg, —holding' but an* indiflhrent positidfi in the of 
crime, the aVerage Of offenders being one hi t#o hundred and ninety-four 
of the inhabitants; and what is worse is, that it shews a retrc^rade tnorement 
during the period under review, since the ratio in 1898 was one in five 
hundred and seventeen, whereas that in 1896 Wbs one ill three hundred sssd 
ninety-three, being a depreciation equal to twenty-four per cent., from the 6rst 
of the series; such however was the increase of crimes, and those too, chiefly 
of a serious nature in 1835, that the ratio inoreased to the enormous extent* of 
one in one hundred and fifty-nine inhabitants, a» proportion sixty-three per 
cent, below those of 1828. In the first and fiist year, the number of cases 
agiunst the person are precisely the same, viz. fourteen in each year; but in 
1825 they had reached fifty-seven per cent, in excess, viz: twenty-two against 
eighteen^in the year 1824; the general increase therefore In the two last years 
is about equal to twelve per cent, of this species of crime. Comparing the 
first and last year in the number of cases against property, an increase of only 
thirteen and a half per cent is discemable, but if the number of parties concern¬ 
ed in the commission of these crimes is referred to, the increase will be found 
to have reached no less than ninety-fbur and a half per cent.; whilst compa^ng 
1823 with 1825, the increase exhibited in the commission of nearly the same 
number of crimes is in the dreadful proportion '6f one thousand and thirty^faur 
per cent.; but a yet more serious feature in theHtate of crime at that period is, 
that the proportion of convictions has diminished in very uneven ratio, the to¬ 
tal number having fafien off from three hundred and ninety-six out of six hun¬ 
dred and fifty-four in 1824, to two hundred and twenty-one out of six thousand 
one hundred and thirty-seven, in 1825; so remarkable is the variation in this 
Zillah during the four years from 1823 to 1826, that it can only be justly 
estimated by exhibiting in a contrastedl manner, the proportions that the con¬ 
victions have borne to the parties committing crimes; in contrast they shew in 

1828, Fourteen per cent., 

1824, Sixty and a half per cent., 

1825, Three and a half per cent., 
and 1826, Twenty-four per cent., 

M 
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in fact» the crimes in Myobeiising in the year 1885 formed nearly <»ie<rthird 
of the whole committed in the Mmth-eastem portion of the conntry^^or^ about 
one-sixth of those throughout Bengal in that year. The general*«average 
shews annually two hundred and three crimes committed by two thousand 
and ninety-seven individuals, of whom two hundred and thirty-seveu #eee 
convicted or committed by* the Magistrate, these last bearing the proportion 
therefore of eleven mid a quarter per* cent., whilst to each case there were 
10.88 parties concerned and 1.16 convicted, exhibiting a marked disposition 
to the formation of large bodies or gangs of plunderers. 

Turning to trifling ofQ^nces and misdemeanors, there appears to be but 
slight variation, and that for the better, and the year that produced the least 
of these was 1885, so ripe with heavy crimes; the improvement between 1888 
and 1886 is fifteen and a half in the number of cases,'and thirteen and a half 
in the persons concerned, the convictions among them being thirty ^r cent, 
in the latter, and sixty per cent in the former year, ^us shewing clearly a 
falling off in efficient juridication, as clear as that exhibited in the more 
heinous branch, between 1834 and 1886, the average being for the four years 
forty-three per cent., whilst to each case there was 0.80 and of 1.88 persons 
concerned. • - 

With the extraordinary predominance before exhibited of serious crimes, 
a general review is of little service, save os affording a curious, rather than an 
useful, comparison with other Billahs; the range of cases presents one thousand 
four hundred and eight, as the annual average of the two first years, and one 
thousand two hundred and sixty-four as that of the twd last; leading to the 
supposition of an improvement in mime, equal to ten per cent, were the 
cases alone considered, and uncontradicted by the immense increase, equal to 
eighty-four and a half per cent, in one year« in the number of parties con¬ 
cerned : whilst convictions which in the first two years were fifty per cent, 
were reduced in the two latter years to only eighteen per cent., the average 
of four years being annually one thousand one hundred and eighty-six out of 
fbur thousand three hundred and twenty-four, or about twenty-seven per 
cent., that is to say 0.86 for mich case, whereto tiiere were* 8.18 parties, so that 
nearly five escape to two that are .punished; whilst the proportion home by 



erinlei of oMrio^.ohafaetor.ii^ in> ttMK^iprjOfpi^, lipt in 

p6ndi& fortyueight and a half per o^».te loftal $mmnt ^ vu>ttee 

ci the muthoriltefi Heiioe wet are fullf jiistifisd In alaailfyiog^Myineniiligiee 
one of the<wonit diatelots in tbo coimtrjr, Ibotli fiom the very, lai^^pipportipn 
of heinoue offendeii^ and tbo email scale of ooiMrictioii^oidiefyipg the enquirer 
that eombined erith a natdnl diiqsosition to crtmee of magnitude^ a defective 
jnridica^oti has enoouieged their commission to a most seiiopt extenldnring 
the period now reviaivedb ^ ^ • 

Dacca will be foimdto be in numbers one of tbe wont idassof districts^ 
ranking in that respect imaaediatdy between ^umeah and Tirhoo^ and 
exhibiting a ratio of crime equal to one in'two hundred and twenty»six 
of the inhabitants; of the whole four years* however, that of 4896 appean the 
wont, the ratio being one in one hundred and pinety-twa My crimes against 
the person have regularly increased, being in 1834 fifty per cent, above what 
they were In 18SS; in 1825 fifty-dve per cent above the number in 1884, 
and in 1836 fourteen per cent above that again; so that kuressing, as it has 
done, from six to sixteen cases, between 1838 and 3826f Is in fact in the ratio 
of one hundred and sixty^cix per eent., making tbe average of cases eleven in 
each year; whilst serious cases agBig|t property are one hundred and nineteen 
annually, and appear to have gradually decreased from one hundred and 
twenty-five in 1838 to one hundred and eight in 1836, or an improving ratio 
of thirteen and a half per cent, as respects the number of casea; but in the 
amount of offenders there is to be found an alarming increase from four hun¬ 
dred and twelve in 1838 to seven hundred in 1836, equalling sixty-nine and a 
half per cent., the annual average for the pei^ now considered being four 
hundred and ninety*one; the proportion of oonviolions appear to have some¬ 
what im^noved, being twenty-five per cent in 1828, and rising to thirty-seven 
pier cent, in-1826, the former ratio being nine per cent, above, and the latter 
equal to the genend average of the respective years throughout the countiy; 
whilst the average of thirty-five per cent, or four and three-quarters beyond the 
general ratio, shews at least that this Zillah was not neglected during the period 
in question, as far as Magisterial juridkation iji concerned. The parties to each 
case having been 8.77, and the convictions appearing to have been 1.83. 
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In the department of ofTetioei'snd misdemeanmM it will be «dMerved, that 
between 1823 and 1825, a decreases had occurred equal to twent^r-lbur per 
cent, in the number ef eaaes, and twenty-two and a half per cent in the oHbn- 
ders, but in the following year (1826) was wrought a considerable accession in 
both, making the difference between it and 1823, an increase of five per 
cent, in the cases, and three per cent, in the parties thereto; whilst convietions, 
that bore in 1823 the proportion of sixty-two and a half per cent, in 1826 fell 
to forty-five; it is just however to observe, that this is a trifle above the ge¬ 
neral ratio of the year, whilst the average of fifty-nine per cent, is consider, 
ably beyond the general results of such cases, being in the proportion of 1.16 
to each case, whereto there weib 1.95 parties. 

In the general summary of Cases of every description, there appears be¬ 
tween 1823 and 1825, a decrease equal to twenty-one per cent, in the amount 

a 

of cases, and nineteen per cent, in the offenders; but the increase before refer¬ 
red to in 1826, shews, between the first year and it, an increase of three and a 
half per cent, in cases, and ten and a half in offenders; or, with reference to the 
year (1825) immediately preceding, a rise of forty-two per cent, in the latter, 
and nearly thirty-two per cent in the former; whilst convictions, which in 
1823 bore the proportion of fifty-six per||snt., affer rising in 1825 to nearly 
sixty-six per cent, fell in 1826 to sixty per cent., this last however being 
nearly nineteen per cent above the general ratio of that year: the average 
of the four years was annually 1,227, out of 2,263, or above fifty-two per 
cent, on all descriptions of offences, somewhere about thirteen and a half 
beyond the ratio of Bengal generally, and bearing to thef cases in the propor¬ 
tion of 1.18 to one, whilst the parties concerned were in each case 2.18, so that 
the larger portion, or nearly six offenders out of eleven, received the reward 
of their offences, the proportion of serious crimes being twelve and a half per 
cent, in the number of cases, and twenty-one and a half per cent, in parties 
concerned. On the whole, this Zillah was not so bad as it would appear, since 
though the proportion of offenders to the inhabitants is great, they are chiefly 
concerned only in trifling matters, by which though the labours of the 
Magistrate may be increased, the lo$s to the public is Small, and the satisfac¬ 
tory result of the convictions bearing so large a proportion to the cases. 



shevrs thst a satUfaatafy jur^eatitte had bean ancaKiiaed duiiii94|i#4iiMiif frears 
of feview. * * 

Dacca. JatALPoms ia naarijr as axtenaivv in proportion of criine^ aa vagaiNis 
numbers, as the dty jurisdiction and its neighbourhood, the ayerage rasult 
having been one ofihnder in two hundred and twentjr-nine inhabitant^ and this 
with the-first year oommendng with one in four hundred and twenty-three onjiy, 
and gradually increasing to the extent shewn in the last year of dfty«five anj a 
half per cent., or to one in one hundred and eighty-seven; the worst year of the 
series, however, is the second (1824,) when the came down as low as one 
in one hundred and seventy-four, in which year ^re w&re twenty-cme crimes 
against the person, against only six in the year innnediately preceding. Compar¬ 
ing the first and last years, there will be found in this spedee of crime an 
increase equal to one hundred and fifty per cent in the number of cases; whilst 
crimes against property shew a numerical falling dSf, equal to thirty-three and a 
half per cent, in the number of cases, the average annual number having been 
fourteen against the person, and seventy-four against property, wherein six hun¬ 
dred and fifty-two parties were concerned in this latter respect. The increase be¬ 
tween 1823 and 1824 was fearful, being no le^ than two hundred and eighty-six 
per cent., the latter year exhibiting qpe thousand five hundred and forty-nine, 
and the former only four hundred and one; between this, however, and the year 
1826, a slight decrease of nearly nine per cent, is perceptible, with exception 
to the year 1824, when six out of seven among these culprits escaped punish¬ 
ment. The ratio of convictions was highly favorable and improving, these 
having been ii\ X828 sixty per cent., and in 1826 sixty-nine per cent, the general 
ratio in Bengal being in the latter year thirty-seven, and in the former sixteen 
per cent.; the average of the four years is by the disproportion in the 
before mentioned disastrous year (1824,) reduced to nearly thirty-five per 
cent., yet this even is above the general ratio, which is only thirty and a 
quarter per cent. The parties to each crime appear on the avenge to have 
been 7.41, whilst the convictions were 2.66. 

Adverting to the column of offences, it will be found, that these have 
been progressively increasing, both in number of oases and in the parties 
concerned, the latter being advanced one hundred thirty-nine and a half per 

N 
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cent, between 1823 and 1836, and the former one hundred sixty-seven per 
cent., tlie average of cases being nine hundred and forty-seven annually, and of 
offenders 1898; the rate of convictions in 1823 having been only twenty- 
eight and three-quarters per cent., but which rose*in 1826 to forty-seven and 
one third per cent, about four per cent, above the general average of the 
district’s ratio of the four years, shewing the somewhat unfavorable proportion 
of thirty-five and a half per cent., or 0.71 to each case, the parties thereto 
having been two. 

The following will apj^r therefore the general result of all cases: which 
will be found to increase f^m six hundred and twenty-nine in 1823 to one 
thousand four hundred and seventeen in 1826, being one hundred and twenty- 
live and a quarter per cent. Whilst the offenders increased from one thousand 
three hundred and eighty-nine to two thousand seven hundred and thirty- 
three, or above ninety-six and a half per cent., a state of things evidently cal¬ 
ling for much attention, and hardly compensated by the increase of nearly thir¬ 
teen per cent., or from thirty-seven and three-quarters to fifty per cent, in the 
convictions; though the average of the four years is still left below the range of 
the districts generally, being despite the high range in 1826, only thirty-five and 
a half per cent., or three per cent, lower than it ought to be, and only 0.87 
to each case, the offenders being 2.46 each, so that nearly two escape out of 
three, whilst the proportion borne by crimes of a serious character to the 
general amount of all descriptions was eight and a half per cent, in cases, and 
twenty-five and a half per cent, in parties concerned, shewing the general ten¬ 
dency in Lower Bengal, as will be hereafter more clearly exhibited, to be 
rather for petty offences, save when higher crimes are effected by combination- 
in large gangs. 

SYi.HRT.*--is in its extent of crime about an average district, the 
ratio being as one in three hundred and seventy-five inhabitants; compa¬ 
ring, however, the first and last years of the series, there will be found a serious 
depreciation, C(iual to about fifty-nine per cent., the intermediate years 
being nearly average ones, and this increase occurs almost equally in every 
description of offences, both heinous and otherwise. Crimes against the persons 
experienced very considerable increase; viz. from five cases in 1833, to seven- 
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teen in 1826, equal to two imndred and forty per cent. The year 1825,* 
however, was yet worse than this last, producing no less than twenty-nine cases, 
nearly four per cent, of the crimes throughout the country in that year. The 
general average of four years, shewing an annual result of eleven cases. Other 
serious crimes began, in 1823, a^one hundred and thirty-eight, and rose in 
the fourth year, one hundred and twenty<K)ne per cent, to three hundred 
and five in 1826, or in crimes of both kinds one hundred and twenty-five 
per cent., the annual average being two hundred and twenty-nine cases, 
the parties to which were six hundred and sixty-six; in these last, the in¬ 
crease had risen between 1823 and 1826, to the enormous extent of two hun¬ 
dred and ninety per cent., the latter year shewing nine hundred and thirty- 
three, whilst in the former there were only two hundred and thirty-nine; whilst 
convictions, bearing then the ratio of fifty-six and a lialf per cent., sunk in 182(1 
to forty-six per cent. This, however, although a falling off as regards Sylhet, is 

nearly nine per cent, above the general proportion in Bengal during that year. 

■ 

The average of the four years too, is highly favorable as compared with that of 
the country, being forty-five and a half, whilst the general ratio is only thirty* 
and a quarter per cent. The parties concerned in each case were 2.90, whilst 
the convictions ambunted to a proportion of 1.32, or nearly one-half. 

Among the offences also, an increa.se will be found to have occurred in the 
period under review, as these amounted in 1823 to five hundred and forty-two 
cases, wherein one thousand four hundred and thirty-nine persons were con¬ 
cerned; but advanced in 1826 to one thousand two hundred and fifty-four 
ca.ses by three thousand two hundred and twelve individuals, thus increasing in 
cases one hundred thirty-one and a half per cent., and in persons concerned 
nearly one hundred and twenty-four per cent., the average being eight hundred 
and thirty cases by two thousand two hundred and twenty-one persons annual¬ 
ly ; whilst the convictions amounting in 1823 to forty-four and a quarter per 
cent., fell in 1826 to forty per cent., the average being in four years far less fa¬ 
vorable than occurred for more serious crimes, and only about the same stand¬ 
ard of forty per cent., the rate to each case being 1.06, whilst the parties 
were 2.67. 

Tjie general summary of cases shews an increase between 1823 and 1826 of 
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ainc liunclred and thirty per cent, in the number of cases, and one hundred and 
forty-seven per cent, in persons, leaving the annual average one thousand and 
fifty-nine cases, by two thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven persons; 
tlie convictions liaving been in the first year of the series nearly forty-six per 
cent., and in the last forty-one and a half f»r cent.; and the general annual 
proportion of forty-one, about two fifths, or two and a half per cent., beyond 
the rate throughout the whole of the districts, among which this may there- 
fort* be considered to hold a fair average position, the convictions hearing as 
1.12, and the ])ersons concerned as 2.72 in each case; crimes of a serious 
nature bearing to the whol^ amount of ofTcnces a proportion of twenty per 
cent, in the number of cases,'and twenty-three per cent, in the parties con¬ 
cerned in their commission. 

HAKKrR(JUN.T holds an indifferent rank in the ratio of crime, there having 
be(‘n one criminal in four hundred and twenty-five of the inhabitants, and it 
will be found, th;it this state of things, bad as it is, had been gradually getting 
worse; the ratio in 1823 being one in three hundred and seventy-two, whereas 
*n 182f), a depreciation equal to thirty-seven and a half per cent, had brought 
the ratio to one in one hundred and thirty-two. In crimes against the person, 
a considerable increase took place between 182.3 and 1826, being in the 
former only ten cases, but increased sixty per cent, to sixteen cases in the 
latter. In 1825, however, the increase was two hundred per cent, over the 
first year of the series, or amounting to thirty cases, the average being 
eighteen per annum; on the other hand, heinous crimes against property had 
met a decrease fnun two hundred and twenty-seven in T82.3, to one hundred 
and five in 1826, ccjualling nearly nine and three-quarters per cent.; between 
182.3 and its immediate successor, the decrease reached seventy and a half 
per cent., the numbei' of cases being in that year only sixty-seven, the average 
annu.'dly in the four years being thereby reduced to one hundred and sixty- 
three. The ])nrties to those two classes of crimes were in 1823, four hun¬ 
dred and forty-foiu in number; but in 1826, had increased thirty-five and a 
three-quarters percent, to six hundred and tliree, the average being five hundred 
and eight annually; the <'onvictions out of this number averaging four hun¬ 
dred and fourteen annually, or the highly favorable proportion of eighty- 
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one and a half per cent., more than fifty per cent, above the general average 
of Bengal, an advantageous position resulting from good legislation, that had 
been pretty well supported during the whole four years, having been in 1823. 
seventy-three and a half per cent., and in 1826 eighty per cent.; the interme¬ 
diate years respectively ninety-one and three-quarters, and eighty-five and a 
quarter. The average number of offenders concerned in each case was 2.80, 
the convictions were 2.28, so that only about one-fifth of this description of 
offenders escaped the punishment of their crimes. 

In the article of offences will be found an increase in the number of 
cases between 1823 and 1826, equal to two hundred and thirty per cent.. 
the annual average being seven hundred and t!<irenty-seven, whilst the offen¬ 
ders had in the same period added two hundred and twenty-seven and a half 
per cent, to their numbers, making the annual average brought before the Ma¬ 
gistrate, two thousand five hundred and thirty-one. The convictions in 1823. 
were fifty-three per cent.; but in 1826, amounted to only about nineteen 
per cent., the average of the whole period shewing in this branch of criminal 
jurisprudence a proportion of but thirty-nine per cent.; the chief attention 
of the authorities being thus shewn to have been absorbed in the suppression 
of the more serious crimes. The parties to each offences were 3.48, whilst 
convictions in this department were only 1.36. 

Turning to tlie general summary of every description of case brought 
before the Magistrate, we find tlie increase between the first and last year 
to have been one hundred and eleven and a half per cent., and in offenders 
one hundred and eighty-one and a half, the former averaging annually nine 
hundred and eight, and the latter three thousand and thirty-nine. Tlie favor¬ 
able range of convictions shews for the whole period 58.96 per cent., chiefly, as 
had been already shewn, in the more heinous crimes, and 20.44 per cent, above 
the general ratio of the districts under review, being during the four years as 
follows:— 

1823, 57i per cent, or 26 above the average of convictions in Bengal. 


1824, 614 


21 


1825, 64 


27 


1826, 544 


13 

99 
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'rhe proportion of convictions to each case were 1.97f and of parties con¬ 
cerned 3.34, whilst that of crimes to offences was nineteen and three-quarters 
per cent., in the number of cases, and sixteen and three-quarters per cent, in 
the parties concerned. 

Tipperah and Noakoj.lef. hold a middling rank among the districts as 
regards crime, but of this class they are among the best, the proportion of 
criminals having been one in five hundred and fifty-three. In the last year of 
the four, crime seems to have increased to the very serious extent of about forty- 
five per cent., the ratio being in 1824 one in six hundred and eighteen, and in 
1826 one in three hundred and thirty-five. Between these two years in 
the column of crimes againstHhe person, there is an increase in the latter of 
three hundred per cent., viz. from six to twenty-four cases, making the average 
cases of the period twelve annually; whilst cases of crime against property 
advanced from eighty-two to two hundred and fifty-five, or two hundred and 
tdeven per cent., the annual average having been one hundred and sixty-two 
cases; the numl>er of offenders under these two classes of crime had in like 
manner increased from seven hundred and eighty in 1823, to one thousand 
three hundred and twenty-seven in 1826, or a ratio of seventy per cent.; the 
rate of convictions had materially increased, however, in this period, being in 
1826, nearly forty-four per cent., whilst in 1823, it was only about twenty-four, 
the two intermediate years exhibiting the yet more favorable ratio of sixty- 
one j)er cent., and the average consequently of the whole period equals forty- 
two and a quarter per cent., exceeding the general average of all districts by 
twelve per cent.; the convictions to each case having beenf*-l<68, whilst the per¬ 
sons concerned were 3.97. 

In the article of offences, there w’ill be found an increase between 182.3 
and 1826, to the extent of nearly ninety-three per cent., both in the number of 
cases, in the number of persons thereto, the annual increase of the former 
shewing eight hundred and seventy-seven, and of the latter one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-three. The convictions, which in 1823 were fifty-five 
per cent., fell in 1826 to forty-six and half, the propoution^ for the four 
years being forty-eight and a quarter per cent., this, although so much, below 
the first year’s rate, being nevertheless much above the ratio of JBengal 
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generally; the proportion to each case was 0.98 out of 2.04 persons con¬ 
cerned. 

The summary of every description of cases shews the following result:— 
that cases had increased in the ratio of one hundred and six and three- 
quarters per cent., whilst the parties thereto had advanced eighty-four and a 
quarter per cent., the annual number of the former having been one thousand 
and fifty-one, and of the latter two thousand and thirty-one, of whom the 
convictions had been forty-six and a half per cent., in itself about five 
per cent, above the general rate of the country, but rendered more favorable 
by the fact of that of the first year having been only forty-four and quarter 
per cent., so that despite the vast increase ki the number of offences in 
the last year of the series, this Zillah bore a very favorable aspect from 
the convictions more than keeping pace with this increase, and hence being 
calculated to produce a check upon the further extension of crime, as the 
number of convictions were in excess of the number of cases, being 1.10 to each 
among 2.36 offenders, of whom therefore only a few more than half escaped the 
consequences of their derelictions, even supposing all were guilty tliat had 
been apprehended ; of these, the proportion of serious crimes bore in cases as 
sixteen and a half per cent., and in the parties concerned nearly twenty-eight 
per cent. 

Chutta(4(>nc;.— This too is a pretty fair Zillah as regards its extent of 
crime, for in the four years it carried only the proportion of one offender in five 
hundred and sixty-nine, although between the first and last years there was a 
slight depreciation^equal to about nineteen per cejpt., in this proportion. The 
annual average of crimes against the persoii was thirteen, having risen from nine 
in 1823 to sixteen in 1826, an advance equal to fifty-five per cent, in such 
cases; whilst in crimes against property, the increase had been four hundred and 
seven and a half per cent, leaving the annual ratio at thirty-eight only, tlu‘ 
smallest in amount of any Zillah in Bengal, and eighty-eight per cent, below 
the average of the thirty districts included in this statement. Of the parties con¬ 
cerned in these two classes of crime, there had been an increase from one 
hundred and fifty-four in the first to five hundred and seventeen in the last year, 
being two hundred and thirty-five sind a half per cent.; but between 1823 ami 
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] 824, the increase was much greater, being full three hundred and seventeen per 
cent., from which it had been fulling in the two last years. Among these, the 
convictions in 1823 were a little above forty per cent., rising in 1826 to forty- 
two per cent., after having fallen in 1824 to only nineteen per cent, leaving 
tlic average of the four years at almost thirty-three per cent. The number 
»)f persons concerned were 9/00, in each case, a very large number, shewing the 
majority of such cases, must have been undertaken by large gangs, but of 
these 2.96 in every case were convicted. 

Turning to the olfences, it will be found that the cases amounted in 1823 
to five hundred and seventy-nine by eight hundred and ninety-eight indivi¬ 
duals; but in 1826 the latter'bad fallen off twenty-five and three-quarters per 
cent, or to six hundred and sixty-seven, and the former had increased about two 
per cent, to five hundred and ninety-one, the average shewing annually four 
hundred and ninety-eight by seven hundred and seventy-two individuals. The 
convictions in the first year amounted to twenty-five per cent., but in 1825 had 

fallen to twenty per cent.; this low rate, however, appears to have produced its 

• 

natural consequence of reactive vigilance, for in 1826 the convictions again rose, 
and exceeded the reputed number of parties concerned to that year by nearly 
twelve per cent., the latter having been six hundred and sixty-seven, and the 
foriner seven hundred and forty-five, shewing clearly, that some of those that 
had escaped in foriner years, were in this brought to judgment; the average of 
the four years was forty-two and a quarter per cent., nearly e([ualling the aver¬ 
age of llengal, and being to each case 0.65, the parties whereto had been 1.55. 

The geiierdl range of jL*ases of every description five hundred and 
forty-nine, commencing in 1823 with six hundred and one, and increased in 
1826 to six hundred and seventy-three, the intermediate years being below 
either of these; the j)arties concerned rising only nineteen and a half per 
cent., or from one tliousand and fifty-two in the first, to one thousand two 
hundred and fifty-eight in the last year, the annual average being one thou¬ 
sand two hundred and thirty-one, amongst whom the convictions bore the 
proportion of f;hirty-cight and a half per cent., shewing it to have been an 
exactly average district, the ratios having been in 1823 only twenty-seven and 
a quarter per cent., and in 1826, seventy six and half per cent. The, parties 



to each case appear to have been 2.24, and the convictions 0.87; whilst 
crimes bore the proportion of nine and a quarter per cent, in the number 
of cases, and thirty-seven and a quarter in the perpetrators, a rather large pro¬ 
portion of the latter for the lower districts, of which, however, this altogether 
forms a tolerable average, viewed generally in its extent of crime and juridi- 
cation. 

Hooglee is another moderate district, ranging as one offender in five 
hundred and nine inhabitants; the general ratio was however above this, and so 
far brought down by the year 1824, when the extent reached one in three hun¬ 
dred and eighty-three. The general an^punt of crimes against the person had 
been twelve cases in the year, the period begimiing with that number, and 
only increased in the last year by twenty-five per cent.; whilst crimes against 
property, between 1823 and 1826, fell off twenty-six per cent, in the number 
of cases, and thirty-one and- a quarter per cent, in the parties concerned; the 
annual result being one hundred and twenty-three cases by four hundred and 
seventeen persons, amongst whom the convictions were fifty-seven and a 
quarter per cent, just twenty-seven per cent, better than the general rate 
through the Presidency, having progressively advanced from forty-seven and 
three-quarters in 1823 to seventy-five per cent, in 1826, and hence maintaining 
promise of improvement; the parties to each case having been in tl»e ratio of 

3.39, and the convictions 1.94, nearly three-fifths. 

» * 

Offences appear rather to have increased during the period in question; 
they were in 1823 seven hundred and ninety-one cases,*by one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-six parties, and in 1826 nine hundred and eighty-five cases, 
by two thousand jwie hundred and ninety-one, the difference being nearly 
twenty-five per cent, in the persons concerned, and twenty-four and one third 
per cent, in the number of cases. Tlie year 1824, however, shews one tliousand ^ 
three hundred and tiventy-seven of tlie latter, perpetrated by three thousand 
and forty-six persons, the annual average amount being brought up to nine 
hundred and eighty-five cases, by two tliousand two hundred and thirteen, 
the convictions among whom were forty-two and three-quarters per cent, on 
an average proportion; both the first and last years, however, exceeded this 
ratio, the former shewing forty-four and a half per cent., and the latter forty- 
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seven and a lialf. The parties to each case havinjr been 2.24, and the convic¬ 
tions 0.95. > 

Proceeding now to the general summary, it will be found, that the 
annual rate of cases had been one thousand one hundred and eight, and of 
offenders two thousand six hundred and thirty; whilst the convictions, being 
one thousand one hundred and eighty-four, bore the proportion of forty-five 
per cent, a rate exceeding that generally found in the Presidency by six and a 
half per cent.; but for the increase of crime and lax juridication however, in 1824 
and 1825, when the convictions were forty-one and a half per cent, this rate 
would have most probably been higher, as the proportion in 1826 was fifty- 
<nie per cent., and the geneiipl proportion to the cases was 1.06 each, whereof 
the perpetrators were 2.37, the proportion of crimes to offences being in the 
mirnber of cases eleven per cent., and fifteen and three-quarters per cent, ii^ 
the parties concenied. 

Burdwan appears to have been one of the worst Zillahs, only surpassed 
by Patna and tlic Twenty-four Purgunnahs, between which latter and it, the 
difference is hardly worth notice. The rate of offenders is one in one hundred 
and ninety-seven of the inhabitants; it may however be considered to have 
slightly improving to the extent of some eighteen per cent., the rate in 
1823 having been one in one hundred and eighty-four, and in 1826 one irr 
two hundred and seventeen: crimes against the person had been qjb® annu¬ 
ally, beginning in the first year with seven, and ending in the last with eight, 
the highest, thirteen, liaving fallen in 1825. Those of a serious nature against 
property \vere ninety-one in 1823, and decreasing by six and a half per 
cent, in 1826 to eighty-five cases, the average, however, Wa*' one hundred and 
eleven, occasioned by the vast addition in 1825 of two hundred and twenty- 
four cases. The parties to these were in 1826 precisely the same as in 1823, 
viz. three hundred and eighty-eight, the annual amount being raised by the 
internictliate increase of crime, to four hundred and twenty-five annually, 
among whom the convictions bore a proportion of forty-six and three-quarters 
jier cent., the progressive increase of the convictions, however, from nineteen 
per cent, in 1823 to sevc^nty per cent, in 1826, shews that attention must have 
been paid by the authorities, by having in the last year raised the ratio as 
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much as thirty-three per cent, above the general average in Bengal during 
that year, maintaining too an excess equal to more tha»i fifteen per cent, on 
the result of the four years, and being to every case 1.43, out of 3.24 con¬ 
cerned therein. 

The annual average of offences sliews one of the heaviest lists in the 
country, being no less than two thousand two hundred and sixteen, by five 
thousand five hundred and eighty-nine persons, and this has not experienced 
much alteration during the period under review^ the difference between the 
first and last years being only sixteen and a half per cent, in number of crises, 
and sixteen aiid a quarter per cent, in persons concerned; but this being in 
decrease, is so far favorable, which position is furtlwr maintained by the number 
of convictions continuing the same in both years, although the offenders were 
fewer by nine hundred and ninety-three, wliercby the rate of convictions 
was augmented from thirty to thirty-five per cent., the average, however, falls 
short of what it ought to have been in this department, being only twenty- 
eight per cent., or above fourteen less than the general ratio. The offenders 
convicted in each case appear to have been 0.71, and the parties concerned 2.52. 

The general summary shews the annual range of cases of every des¬ 
cription, as two thousand three hundred and forty-seven by six thousand 
and fourteen persons, among whom the convictions amounted to about twen¬ 
ty-nine a half per cent., this low rate being, however, as has been exhibited 
above, eimrely influenced by petty cases, the heinous ones shewing an increase 
in this respect. The decrease in cases generally, from 1823 to 1826, had been 
just sixteen per cent., and in offenders fifteen per cent., whilst the convictions 
were nine p 5 r,ceiit*>in 1826, above what they were in the first year, and the 
same ratio above the annual average. The proportion of convictions to each 
case was 0.75, and persons 2.46, whilst crimes bore to the general summary a 
ratio of five and a half per cent, in cases, and seven per cent, in parties 
thereto. 

Bankorah, Ramghur, &c.— Considering the extent of ground, and the 
vast, though scattered population, no less than the extensive facilities offered 
to crime by the nature of the country and its extensive jungles, traversed 
as they are, by a main road to a distant part of the country, the state of crime 



assumes a more favorable aspect even than the statement shews, though that 
places it amongst tiie best in the country, only surpassed indeed by three dis¬ 
tricts, the proportion of crime having been only one offender in six hundred and 
sixty-five inhabitants. It is to be regretted, however, that it had been falling 
off* in character during the four years now considered, the ratio in 1823 having 
been one in eight hundred and two, and in 1826 one in five hundred and ninety- 
four, the unfavorable variation being equal to nearly twenty-six per cent. 
The proportion of heinous o'fienccs is great; those against the person having 
been thirty-three annually, and these had increased fifty per cent, from 1823 
to 1826, whilst those against property had added sixty-five per cent, to the 
number of cases in the first ^ear, the average number being one thousand and 
ninety-six annually, the purtifcs in these two classes having augmented from 
two thousand two hundred and twenty-three in the first to three thousand 
two hundred and ninety-three, or in a ratio C(jual to forty-eight per cent.; 
leaving the annual number of offenders two thousand two hundred and eighty- 
eight, of whom the convictions bore the proportio)! of thirty-six and a half 
per cent., about five per cent, .above the ratio of the country generally. They 
were, however, on the increase, having risen from seventeen and a quarter per 
cent, in 1823 to forty-four and quarter per cent, in 1826, being a numerical in¬ 
crease of eleven hundred and sevctiteen, or above two luindred and ninety-one 
per cent. 'I’he p.m-ties to each case of this description appear toJpve been 
2.02, and tlie convictions 0.71, not quite three-eighths. 

Offences had been proportionably less than in most districts, the average 
of cases being one thousand five hundred and thirty-five annually by nearly 
double the miniber of individuals. Tlie.se rose from oiK>,thousand one bun- 
dred and two in 1823, to one thousand three hundred and forty-five eases in 
1826, about twenty-two per cent., the higher annual ratio being caused by a 
ri.se to two thousand two hundred and forty-four in 1824, whilst the parties 
thereto, which were in the first year two thousand two hundred and fifteen, 
inereased about twenty-two and a half per cent, by the last year, or to two 
thousand six biindretl and ninety-two, among whom the convictions were 
fifty-two per cent., wliilst in 1823 they were only thirty-six and a half 
per cent.; the annual ratio standing at a little above forty-nine per. cent., 
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being between six and seven per cent, above the general range in Bengal, and 
0.98 to each case out of 1.34 parties thereto. 

The summary shews, that there were altogether in each year two thou¬ 
sand six hundred and sixty-four cases by five thousand three hundred and 
fifty-one parties, ranging from two thousand one hundred and forty-eight 
cases by four thousand and thirty-eight persons in 1823, to three thousand 
and sixty-eight cases by five thou.sand nine hundred and eighty-five persons 
in 1826, being an increase in the parties equal to forty-three and quarter 
per cent., and in eases forty-two and three-quarters per cent.; wliilst the 
convictions in the first year, twenty-six and throe-quarters per cent., rose in 
the last to almost forty-nine per-cent, making the annual rate forty-three 
and a half per cent. ; which being but five per cent, above the general rate in 
the Presidency may be deemed a fair ratio, and on the whole places the dis¬ 
trict in a favorable posture in comparison with its neighbours: the rate of 
convictions to cases was 0.88 out of 2.01 parties to each, so that four out of 
nine offenders were duly dealt with. The proportion of crimes to offences 
bore the heavy rate of forty-two per ccnt,^ the number of cases, and nearly 
forty-three in the amount of offenders. 

The next district is the TwENTY-FOUR-PEiiGONNAns, including the 
SuBURBS'iOF Calcutta, and the ])rescnt Joint Magistracy of Baraskt, 
which, as was to be expected in the immediate vicinity of a large city, the 
metropolis of the country, and that moreover, under a different set of officers 
and a different law, is with the single exception of Patna, the worst divi¬ 
sion as respects-sCrJfio in the Presidency, shewing a ratif» of one criminal in 
one hundred and ninety-five inhabitants; this too was anything but improv¬ 
ing, since the first year it was one in three hundred and seventy-seven, 

18.26 exhibits a depreciation equal to forty-six per cent., or a fall to one in 
t\vo hundred and three; crimes against the person remained during the 
periled in question nearly stationary, the difference between 1823 and 1826 
being only six and a half per cent., the only increase being in 1825, when 
from fifteen cases they rose to twenty-one, equalling forty per cent., but 
this fell again in the year following, leaving the annual average as sixteen 
cases; those against property being two hundred and eleven annually, these 
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Were however on the increase in a ratio of one hundred and nineteen percent, 
between the first and last years, being in the latter two hundred and ninety- 
nine against one hundred and thirty-three in the former; the parties to 
these two descriptions of crime had like manner increased forty-six per 
cent, from five hundred and fifty-one in 182.3 to eight hundred and nine in 
lS2(i, after having risen in 182.'5 as high as one thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-eight, the average annually being nine hundred and eighty-one, among 
whom the convictions were four hundred and one, or forty and three-quarters 
per cent. These last in the first year were but thirty-one and a quarter per 
cent., blit in the last rose t^ sixty-eight and a quarter per cent., more than 
double the number of 1823, as well as of the average of the year, the general 
range of forty and three-tjuarters being, moreover, above ten per cent, beyond 
the average of the Presidency generally, shews that much attention must have 
been devoted by tlie authorities to the suppression of crimes of these two 
descriplioiis, the proportion to eacli case being 1.77, and the persons concern¬ 
ed 4,32. 

As might be expected frou^the position of this district, the offences 
were numerous, averaging annually one thousand and five hundred, having risen 
from seven hundred and eighty-eight in 1823 to two thousand and eighty- 
four in the last year of the series, and equalling an increase of one himdred and 
sixty-four per cent, in the number of cases, and above ninety-seven per cent, in 
tlie parties concerned, wherein the rise was from one thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-two to three thousand nine Inmdred and thirty-one, leaving the average 
annual amount, however, in consccpiencc of the vast adv5m‘^ five thousand 
(Mght-hundred and sixty-nine, at three thousand nine hundred and forty-five, 
arn|||||g whom the convictions bore a ratio of only forty and a half per cent,, 
but a moderate rate, as is generally the case where attention has been drawn off 
from these CJtscs by activity in suppression of the more serious ones; the more 
observable from th^, circumstance of convictions in the four years having 
fallen oil Irorn almost ninety-three per cent, to forty-five per cent, the in- 
termediate years having exhibited only twenty-eight per cent., whilst those 
among crimes have increased as above shewn, the convictions to each case 
having been 1.06, and the parties thereto 2.63. 



Adverting now to the summary of all crimes and offences, there will be 
found to have been one thousand seven hundred and twenty-seven, by 
four thousand and twenty-six individuals, rising from nine hundred ami 
thirty-six cases in 18^23, to two thousand three hundred and ninety-nine 
in 1826, about one hundred and iifty-#c per cent., and in persons concerned, 
eighty-six and a half per cent., thatlis to say, from two thousand live hundred 
and forty-three to four thousand seven hundred and forty, and the convic¬ 
tions ranging froin seventy-nine and a quarter per cent, in 1823, to forty- 
riine and a quarter per cent, in 1826, snaking annually some forty and a 
half per cent., a trifle above the average in llengal, the proportion being 
in line 1.16 to each case, the parties whereto were 2.85, whence it appears 
only three-fifths went unpunished, 'fhe proportion of crimes appears to hav(> 
been about thirteen per cent, in the number of cases, and thirty-five per cent, 
in offenders, leaving, however, of the convictions, a ratio amounting to twenty 
per cent. 

Jr,.swf)KE appears as an average district, the proportion having been one ol'- 
fender in three hundred and tifty-.seven, thjuariation between the first and Iasi 
years being too trifling to notice, and botlW^tter than in the two intermediaU* 
ones. In crimes against the person, the increase had been progressive and 
most .serious, being no less than seven hundred and thirty-six per cent., and 
rising from eleven in the first to ninety-two in the last year, the annual average 
shewing thirty-seven; at the same time, crimes against property had decreased 
from one hundred and seventy-three, to one hundred and fifty-four, or eleven 
per cent., butJjttlTe second year under review, these foil as low as sixty-five 
cases only, whence the average per annum was sixteen and three-quarters 
per cent, below the number in the first year, being one hundred and fortjj^jrfour. 
Of the parties concerned in these two descriptions of crime, the number in 
1823 was six hundred and ninety one, but in the following yaftr, rose a hiui- 
<lred and thirty-five per cent., the final difference bet^^Jj^i the first year and 
1826 , was however, only about thirty-seven per cent, of increase, the amount of 
that year having again, after two years of high ratio fallen to nine hundred and 
forty-nine, above twenty-five per cent, below the annual average of one thou¬ 
sand one hundred and eighty-nine, among whom the convictions bore the 
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\ ;ist disproportion of only 16.31 per cent., ranging through the four years as 
^ollo^vs: 

1H23, Seventeen per cent. 

18524-, Thirteen and a half ditto, 

1825, Seventeen #id a half ditto, 

1826 , Kighteen dittik 

the pro])ortion to the eases being however 1.07, and the low ratio arising from 
the number (6.57) concerned in each case. 

The on'enees exhibit a range from eight hundred and eighty-five cases by 
two thousand two hundred (ihd sixty-six individuals in 1823, to eight hun¬ 
dred and eiglity ca.ses, and one tliousand nine hundred and ninety-seven 
parties in 1826, tlic former shewing so little difference as not to receive notice, 
and the latter a decrease equal to eleven and three-quarters per cent.; the con- 
\’ietions in the first year were only twenty-three and a quarter per cent., but 
rose in 1826 to thirty-eiglit and three-quarters per cent., an improvement it is 
true, but still below the general ratio of the year; the annual average of the 
terms included in this statement eight hundred aij^Hwenty-seven cases, 

in which two thousand one hundmrand twenty-four parties were concerned, 
with six hundred and ninety-two convictions, about thirty-two and a half 
per cent. 0.81* to each ca.se, whereto there were 2.56 parties. 

The summary is the next for consideration, and exhibits the increase in 
eases between 1823 and 1826 to be only five and a quarter per cent., the annual 
average having been one thousand and eight, whilst that in parties concern- 
eil appears to have decreased something less than a half Jter^ewt.; the inter- 
iiuxliate years, however, being twenty-four per cent, above the year 1823. 
Ivave the average as three thousand three hundred and thirteen annually, 
the convictions during the period ri.sing from only about twenty-two per cent, 
to thirty-two, the annual average being but twenty-six and a half per cent, a 
^tate of things veryJ||)satisfactory, especially as the extent of population in 
the square mile is -l!?! below the general average of the country. The con¬ 
victions to each case bore the proportion of 0.87, and the parties 3.28, so that 
three-fourths were acquitted, whilst crimes held as nearly eighteen percent, of 
rhe number of ciiscs. and about thirty-six per cent, in the parties concerned. 
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Nuddea was during this period in apparently good order^i being only one 
offender in five hundred and ninety-four inhabitants, but like its predecessor, 
it shews a predominance of crimes against the person: the proportion during 
the first and last years was even more favorable than the average, having been 
respectively one in six hundred and forty-nine, and one in six hundred und 
fifty-nine. The reports shew a great increase of affrays in this Zillah during 
1826 , as well as has been seen in Jessore, whence crimes against the person 
amounting in 1823 to twelve, having in the last year exceeded that number by 
six hundred per cent., the total then having been eighty-four cases, whence tlie 
annual average was thirty, or five every two months; crimes against property 
were on the decline, the last year being no less tlviin twenty-five per cent, below 
its immediate predecessor, and nearly ten below the first of the series; the an¬ 
nual amount of such crimes was one hundred and ninety. Despite the increase 
in the .total number of crimes of these two descriptions being rather more 
than twelve per cent., the number of parties concerned in their commission 
appears between 1823 and 1836 to have decreased seventeen per cent., but 
as between 1823 aiy||||||||k4 there is a difference of three hundred and six, if we 
take that year, or olRRousand four hundrill^ and twenty-four, as tlie poirft of 
starting, there will be found a progressive decrease of about nine and a half per 
cent, in 1822, and twenty-eight per cent, from that to 1826; the difference 
between 1824 and 1826, being four hundred and ninety-seven, or above thirty- 
four per cent., the annual number having been one thousand one hundred and 
eighty-eight, among whom the convictions amounted to thirty and a half per 
cent., about an avcr;ige rate. These range through the several years as follow.s: 

^ 1823, Thirty-one and a half per ^nt, 

1824, Thirty-one and a half ditto, 

1825, Twenty-six and three-quarters ditto, 

1826 , Thirty-tlirec ditto, 

whence the last year exhibits promise of improvement, averaging to each case; 
1.64 Gift of 5.40. ^ 

Offences during the four years were few in number, the annual number 
averaging three hundred and ninety-three ca.ses, and ranging only seventeen 
and a half per cent., from three hundred and forty in 1823 to four hundred 

It 
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in 1826, whilst the parties thereto ran from seven hundred and eleven in the 
Hrst year to eif(ht hundred and seventy-three, a range of twenty-two and three- 
(p.tarlers per cent., leaving the annual average eight hundred and eleven; the 
convictifms standing below the average of the Presidency, were only thirty- 
nine a»id a half per cent., but in this department the variation between the 
two extreme years is unfavorable, th^first year having been forty-seven and a 
quarter per cent., and in the last only thirty-one per cent; the average to each 
ease appears to have been 0.81, and in parties 2.06. 

'Fhe summary shews tlie annual number of cases six hundred and thir- 
te('n by one thou.sand nine inindred and ninety-nine individuals: the parties con- 
e<'rned in the first and last years varying but little more than one and a half 
])er cent., and that favorably; but increasing between the first and second 
years nearly twenty-nine per cent., whilst the cases increased from 1823 to 
1826, in a ratio of about fifteen and a half per cent., whilst the convictions 
in that s})aee of time had fallen from thirty-seven to thirty-tw'o; the average 
amount, however, seems to have been reduced by the great decrease of con- 




Uhe general ratio in 
Toportion of erime.s 


\'ietions in 1821 to twenty-seven per cent., eleven b 
Ih'ilgal, and being to eaeli ease onl^ 0.88 out of .3.26; 
appc'urs to have been nearly tbirtj'-six per cent, in the number of cases, and 
lifty-iiine and a half in the number of tlu' parties coiiecrned, a large proportion 
which was chietly induoneed by the predominance of crimes against the })crson. 
occasioned by afliays occurring in disputes regarding tlie boundaries of aeere- 
mations, every year altering from the etlbets of the inundation; and in dis¬ 
agreements hotueen indigo ])lautcrs. 

• Midn.M’ohj'. seems have the best character of all the Zillabs in regard 
to tlu' extetit of known crimes, the proportion having been only one in one thou- 
'^aiid five huiulred and six inhabitants, the variation between each year being but 
triHiiig. Crimes against the person had anniudly amounted to fifteen, beginning 
with sixteen in 1823, and falling by 1826 to nine eases only, whilst crimes 
.•gainst property decreased on the like period 6fty-six per cent. viz. from 
two hundred and twetity-nine to one hundred eases, the parties to these two 
kinds of crime having falieii only one per cent., w'as annually four hundred 
and ninety-eight; the convictions, however, had improved from twelve 
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and three-quarters per cent, in 1823, to fifty and a quarter per cent, in tlu‘ 
last year of the series, making the favorable average resiilP of thirty-six |>er 
cent., being exactly one to each case, out of 2.76 concerned in its perpetration. 

The number of offences in eacli year averaged tlirce hundred and fifty- 
one, the parties concerned being seven hundred and seventy-six; the first and 
last years were too nearly alike to require particular observation, whilst the 
general ratio of convictions bore as forty and a half per cent,, and were res¬ 
pectively in 182.3 thirty-one per cent., and in 1826 thirW-foiir, but rose i\\ 
1824 to nearly forty-eight per cent. The proportion to eacii case having been 
0.89 out of 2.38, 

^hc summary exhibits five hundred and thirty-one cases in the year bv 
one thousand two hundred and seventy-four persons, ranging in the for¬ 
mer from five hundred and fifty-five, to four hundred and sevenU'en, 
a decrease of twenty-four and three-quarters per cent., while the latter were 
nearly the same in both 1823 and 1826. The convictions in the first of 
these years were about twenty-three per cent., and in the last forty-one, the 
annual ratio having jMjen nearly thirty-nine per l*ent., a fair average rate, and 
about 0.93 to each ca^ out of 2.39. The proportion of crimes, however, was 
rather high, bearing as thirty-three and three-(juart(Ts per cent, of the cases, and 
tliirty-nine of parties concerned, shewing the jieople to be but little given to 
])etty quarrels, as W(*ll as moderate in the extent of crimes as compared 
with other districts. 


North and South Cuttack form together the List di.strict included in 
the statement of llevgal, and is one of the best of the middle class, the propor¬ 
tion of offenders having been one in five hundred and seventy-one inhabitants, 
but appears on the decline, since the average of the two first years having been 
one in eight hundred and eighty-nine, was fifty-eight ])er cent, on the unfa¬ 
vorable side. The most serious increase appears in the department of crimes 
against the person, the annual average annually having been one hundred and 
forty-six case.s, commencing with only seventeen in 1823 ; but rising in 1826, to 
one hundred and ninety-five; the number of cases of crime against the person too 
were annually eight hundred and fifty-six, having been in the first year nine 
hundred and eighty-six, falling nearly thirty-eight per cent, in 182o, to six 
huiidreil and twelve, and again rising thence in the following year some fifty- 
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per cent.; thus making the first and last of the four years nearly alike, 
whilst the particjf concerned in these two descriptions of crime were annually 
one thousarid nine hundred and tw'cnty, ranging at an increase of no less than 
ninety-seven per cent., from one thousand eight hundred and thirteen in 1823. 
t«> three thousand five hundred and seventy-four in 1826. In this last year, 
(wenty-eight and a half per cent, was the extent of the convictions, having 
risen from fiftc.’cn per cent, in tlie former year; in consequence, however, of the 
ratio in the two intermediate years being higher even than either of the extreme 
years, one of theuAvon exceeding fifty-six per cent., the annual proportion 
had been thirty-two and a quarter per cent., about 0.62- to each case out of 
l.qi, being not (juite one of liirce ofrendcr.s. ^ 

O/leiices aim)unted to an annual rate of eight hundred and sixty-one; the 
parties thereto were one thousand five hundred and fifty-eight, having in 
been one thousand one hundred and forty-two by two thousand and 
sixty-eight, hut falling in the following year seventy-one per cent, in both, 
and again rising in the two following years, made the difference between 
182.3 and 1826 a decrease of Seven per cent, in cases, fourteen and a lialf 
per cent, in parties concerned. The eonvictions rising in the period from 
nearly twenty-two to above thirty-four per cent., the annual proportion aver¬ 
aging twenty-seven j)er cent., or 0.49 out of 1.88 in each case. 

Turning to the summary, the ca.ses appear to have amounted to one thou¬ 
sand eight hundred and sixty-tliree, and the parties concerned to three thou¬ 
sand four hundred and seventy-eight; a eompari.son of the first with the last 
year, exhibiting an inerea.se in the latter, equal to fbrty-,five per cent., and in 
the former to about three* and a half per cent., whilst the proportion of convic¬ 
tions had more than kept paeo with tlfis advance, and increased twelve per cent.; 
viz. from eighteen to thirty in the hundred, the annual amount having been 
ccjual to very nearly forty-one per cent., a fair average ratio maintaining its posi¬ 
tion as before stated, as one of the best of the middle class of districts; of these 
the convictions to each ea.se appear to have been 0.76 out of 1.86 partiA. There 
is, however, one point in disfavor as regards this district in compari.son witli 
most other.s, and that is, the large proportion of heinous offences, bearing in 
eases fifty-three and three-t|uarter.« per cent., and in offenders concerned there¬ 
with fifty-five per cent., or about half in each. 



CHAPTER V. 


Summanj of Crimes in the fifteen DistrieU^ forming the South-eastern part of 

the Bengal Presidency. 
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The conclusion of tlic lower fifteen ^^illalis brin^rs us to a review of that 

division of tlie country in its criminal state from to ISiib', and it will be 

found, tliat in seven of tlu; Zillalis, the ratio of crime exceeded one in four liim- 

dred, whilst in six, it fell below one in three hundred, the general range' having 

been however, eighteen per cent, better than the previous division, althoiigh so 

far the larger iii*extehtas to exceed that by forty percent., the area being ninety 

thousand six hundred and ninety-seven scjiiarc* miles, the Zillahs ranging from 

one thousand eight hundred and seventy to twenty-nine thousand four huu- 

• 

died and ninety, with a population varying frt)m one hundred and twenty 
to hve hundred and eighty-nine to the square mile, exceeding its predeciSlor 
in this respect by twelve per cent, and amounting in the aggregate to nine¬ 
teen million five hundred and twenty-one thousand one hundred and eighty 
souls, the general average per square mile bc'ing two hundred and fifteen 
and a (piarter, about twenty-six per cent, below that of the more northern 
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division. 'Flic proportion of crimes in these fifteen Zillalis had been, during 
the four years under review, one in four hundred and ten inliabitants, shew¬ 
ing better than the preceding fifteen districts by eighteen ]>er cent, as before 
noticeil, but the range has been during the period in question much greater 
and less favorable, being a depreciation equal to thirty-eight and a half per 
cent, between the first and last years, and this becoming progressive during 
the whole four, was in 1823, one in five hundred and seven; in 1824, one in 
lour hundred and fifteen; in 1825, one in three hundred and sevcnty-.scven; 
and in 182(), one in three hundred and sixty-six; so that the second is twenty- 
tw»> per cent, worse than the first, the third ten per cent, worse than the 
second, and the fourth three per cent, worse than tlie third. 

'I’aking a review of the divisions of oirences during the period referred 
to, it will be f’ound that crimes against the person had greatly iucreu.sed from 
year to year, since the advarjce in 1824 was fifty-one per cent, above its prede¬ 
cessor ; in 1825, sixty-two per cent, beyond 1824; and in 1826 again sixteen per 
cent, above what they were in 1825; the entire increase between the first and 
last year was from one hundred and sixty-six cases to five hundred and se¬ 
venty-three, or to the enormous extent in this short period of two hundred and 
Jbrffi-Jiee per cewA, tlu' annual average of such ca.ses being three hundred and 
forty-nine, wliich it will be observed, is nearly fifty-two per cent, beyond that 
in the North-western division. The cases of a serious nature against property 
after falling betw^een 182.3 and 1824 thirty-four per cent., rose again in 1825 
to somew'hat above the amount in 1823, and the following year experienced a 
yet further advance of eight hundred and five cases, making the difference 
betwcf'U the first and last years of the series nearly twenty-frr./ per cent., the 
average of each year shewing three' thousand eight liundred and one eases, 
'fliis is, how'ever, ne'arly forty-five per cent, below the amount in the North¬ 
western division, and exhibits on the part of the people in Lower Bengal, 
a ®s disposition to the commission of extensive crimes, requiring bold daring, 
than ill tlie ])roYince of Behar and its immediate vicinity, although it appears 
that the.se erime.s w'ere on the increase in I.,ower Bengal, wdiilst they were les- 
si'iiing in the other division. 'I'he summary of the whole cases of crimes 
although exhibiting an ailvanec in the diflercnce between the first and last 
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years of tliirty-two per cent., shews an average very nearly similar in amount 
to the first year, being four thousand one hundred and fifty-one cases, although 
in the last year it was above twenty-nine per cent, beyond this average, 
which amounts to one case to four thousand seven hundred and three inhabi¬ 
tants ; of these, crimes against tlie person bore in the ratio of one to fifty-five 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-four, and against properly one in five 
thousand one hundred and thirty-five, the former constituting about eight 
and a half per cent, of the whole. 

The parties concerned in the commission of thwe crimes varied, during 
the first three years, some .seventy-eight peS* cent., though in the last year, 
they again fell from the number in 1825 nearly fifteen per cent., thus leaving 
the total increase of offenders between 182() and 182.3 as nearly fifty-two per 
cent., the latter shewing ten thousand seven hundred and thirty-five, and the 
former sixteen thoitsand three hundred individuals; the latter amount hovv- 
cver, was nearly fourteen per cent, above the average amount of fourteen 
thousand three hundred and twenty-eight, making the parties to each case 
amount to 2.94j about eighteen per cent, more than iji the North-we.sterii 
division. 

The column of convictions on account of the.se crimes, exhibits through¬ 
out the four years a regular progressive increase, those of 1821? exceeding 
in number the preceding year’s result by thirty-six per cent., whilst in 182.5 
they advanced again forty-nine per cent., and in 1826, exceeded these by 
eighteen per cent., the entire numerical increases between 182.3 and 182(1 
being upwards of a hundred and thirty-nine ])er cent., whilst in proportion to 
the parties con‘3P»:ne(l, each year bore as follows : — 

1823, Twenty-six and a half per cent. 

1824, Thirty-four and three-quarters ditto, 

1825, Thirty and a quarter ditto, 

1826, Forty-two ditto ; 

a rate of increase, that proves no little exertion to havT been used on the part 
of the Authorities in the suppression of crime, and which is calculated t(j re¬ 
press its extension, by increasing the danger of its commission ; the general 
average of convictions, four thousand eight hundred and thirty-two out of 
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r<uirt<‘(‘n tlioiisjuid (!)rc(‘ lumdrod and twenty-eiglit, being- nearly thirty-four 
per eenl.. so that oik* out of every (hree meets the j»ist punishment of his 
crime, whilst to every ease, tlie eonvietcd l)ear the proportion of I.l6. 

'runiing to oflenees, it ajipears tliat the average of eases, fourteen thou- 
>and six Imndred and forty-seven in each year is nearly twelve per cent, 
below the amount in tin* Xorih-weslern division, but then during the four 
years iustc'ad of diminishijig, as in that (juartcT, fourteen per cent., they 
had here been iiiensising between lS21i and ISUd, thirty-seven per cent. 
The parties concerned too in these cases had increased in the j)eriod 
above thirty-three per cent., being in the last year thirty-six thousand 
niut' hundred and eighty-thr<'(*. whilst the general average was thirty-three 
thousaml two Immlrc'd and niiu-ty-threi*, or 2.127 to each ca.se, whilst the 
convictions wereoidy in the proportion of O.SO, averaging thirty-nine per cent., 
or thirlec'u thousand one* hundred anti tAventy-ftuir annually; the numerical 
increast'of c<m\ ictions, however, hatl been, between 1S2:{ and 182(1, .somt* twen- 
ty-li\e ])er cent. ; but the grt'at increase of tiHendt'rs had prevented these 
athliticnial e<»nvictions from even kee])ing pace with tlu'ir number, sinct* in the 
latter year they amounted to only forty ])er cent., whilst in ihe fornuT they 
ttpialled forty-two and a half p(‘r ccjit. 

The ciiit'f key to the history of (*rime in the division now under rt'view, 
must be found in the total of all cla.sses of cases brouL'ht before the J\Ja<»is- 
trait's ; In tliis it will be found that the number of cases, with the single 
('Xeeptitm of the year l.S2.>, pn»gressively increa.sed in number, having been 
in lS2t about twelve an«l a half per eent. more than in 1S2:J, and in 182(1, 
twenty-out' and a half per eent. above those of 1824, whilst flv? tt)tal increase 
bt'lwi'en 1S2;> to 182(1 had bet'U from sixteen thousatid live hundred and 
twenty-eight, to t\vt llty-t^vo thcusantl buir hundred and ninety-eight, or about 
tlnrtv-six ])er eeur., m.iking tlu' avi'rage number of cases eighteen thou.sand 
.seven hundrt'il anti ninety-eight, vl' which crimes of a serious complexion 
h( Id a proportitm etpi.d to twenty-two and a half ]ier cent., being sev'cn and a 
half less than that holtling in tht' N'orth-western division duriim the same 
])('riotl, and htnee this may be ctinsidered so far to bear a favorable 
aspect. 



Durin*^ the period tliat the above has been the result with reference to 
the number of eases, the ottenders concerned in them had been in the averajje 
ratio of 2.5.‘i to each case, this proportion ranging, liowever. 


rom 

2.32 

in 1828 

to 

2.58 

„ 1824 

to 

2.94 

„ 1825 and 

to 

2.80 

„ 1820, 


tluLS sliewing an increase in tlie proportion of olfenders to eaeli case of twenty- 
six ])er cent, between 182Ji and 1825, and a subscipient decrease of ninetecai 
and three-cpiarters per cent, in tlie following year, still iKuvever, leaving the 
bust one and threeMpiarters jier cent, above tlie first year of the series in this 
respect. The average numher of offenders amounts, it will be si'en, to forfv- 
seven tliousand six liundred and nineteen annually, but the year 182() had 
been nearly twelve per cent, above this number, it tlien amounting t<> fifty- 
three tliousand two hundred and eighty-three ])ers«)ns, to wliich it had pro- 
gnrssively advanced from thirty-eight thousand four hundred and sixty-six in 
the advance having been in 1824 twenty per cent.; in 1825 ten percent 
above this; and in 1820’ again advancing three per cent., thus bringing the 
total advance between 1828 and 1820 to tliirty-eight ])er cent., a fearful increase, 
that l(‘ads to a conclusion little favorable to the exertions of the Authorities. 

Of the eonviction.s, the summary in no single year .shews the proportion 
of one to each case, although nearly amounting to that ])roportion in 1825, 
when they were seventeen thousand five hundred and thirty-seven to .seven¬ 
teen th(;usand five hundred and seventy-eight cases, the other years reache<l 
scarcely in 1828, 0.88 to each case, and in 1824 and 1820, 0.00, the general 
average proportion to each case during the four years bearing as 0.05. In 
number, however, they progressively iuerea.sed, with exception to the ye.n 
1825, which ex})crienced a trifling falling off, too small however to de.ser\e 
particular notice, the ratio of increase having beiai as folh)ws :— 

Ill 1824, U'weiity-two per cent., and 
„ 1820, Twenty and threc-cpiarters ditto. 

The chief point for consideration, however, with regard to the eonvielion.s, is 
undoubtedly the proportion they have borne to the number of offenders, and 
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llifse ;ivc*ra; 4 <‘ tliirty-sfviii and tliree-ijiuirters per cent, during the four years, 
ranging, however, througli tiie several years as follows:— 

In ) 

and J. Thirty-eight per cent. 

„ ISiitt,) 

„ Thirty-three and three-quarters ditto, 

„ 182(), Nearly forty-one ditto, 
the last year being fully three per cent, above the average. 

In eonelusion, this summary shews, that crimes were twenty-two per cent, 
m the entire tiumber of cases; thirty per cent, in the whole of the })arties con- 
(erneil, ami occupied almost twenty-seven ])er cent, of the convictions; heing 
tliiis, (*ight per cent, less in ]>roportion of cases, and live per cent, less in the 
imnibiM’ of partit's concerned, but one ])er cent, more in the proportion of con¬ 
victions than in the other division, yet even this shews that more care should 
have been paid to brijiging cul{)rit.s of this class to puni.shment, although it is 
s») far satisfactory, and improving on the Ntwth-western division that tlu* pro- 
j»(»rlion of convictions should have exceeded the pn)portioTi (»f cases by live 
per cent.; yet a.s tluw still fell short hy three per cent, in the j)roportion of 
})arties cotu'ernetl, it remains evident that much was left to be done, and that 
thei\‘ was auq>le room at the close of the perioil for increased vigilance and 
relbrm. 

'I’lu' subject is now brought to that branch which exhibits the proportion 
of work perlbrmetl in these fifteen Zillahs by the several Afagistrates, and 
making allowances as before in the other division for the days on which 
the courts are closed, it will be found, that the average of cases disposed oil' 
each day ha<l been consiilerably less than in the other division, and .should 
have been four and <*ne-third, the parties to which would have been about 
eleven, respecting whom there must have been on an average two witnesses 
each, besides prosecutors, making some thirty-eight examinations daily, be¬ 
sides other busim'ss as before described ; but individual districts greatly ex¬ 
ceed this average, such for instance are llaiikorah, where the daily case.s 
exceeded nine, and the partii's concerned were eighteen; llurdwan, where 
the cases were eight and the jnirties twenty-one; and the 21-Pergunnahs, 



wlierc tlie parties concerned were each day seventeen; yet these did not sur- 
[>ass the average of what tliey were in the other division, and in some other 
districts it is to be observed, siieli as Cliuttagong and Midnapore, the amount 
did not exceed two cases, and four individuals daily. This subject will, 
however, be again adverted to in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER VI. 

ii diet at Summary of the Bengal Premlency, with a comparison in the State 

of Crime, S^c. with En^^tamt, S^c. 
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rcj^ards almost every branch of thcvse statements, it exhibits an unfavorable as¬ 
pect in the criminal condition of the country, the increased proportion of crimes 
to the inhabitants having been in 1824 two and a half per cent, worse than 
III 182fJ; in 1825 nearly four per cent, in depreciation of that year; and in 1826 
t wo and one-third per cent, worse than in 1825. The general result of the four 
years being, that criminals exist in the proportion of one in three hundred 
and seventy-six among a population of two hundred and thirty-nine to the 
sipiare mile, the entire aggregate on the one hundred and fifty-four thousand 
four hundred and fifty-three square miles of area, having been thirty-six million 
nine hundred and eighteen thousand seven hundred and sixty-five souls. 

I’lic most remarkable feature in the state of crime during these four 


yt'ars is the vast iiua’case of crimes against the person, rising from three 
hundred and twenty-two in 1823, to eight hundred and seven in 1826, an 
advance of no less than a hundred and fifty per cent., and this by regidar 
pr<»gression through each year advancing in 

1824, Thirty -seven per cent., 

1825, Sixty-nine and a half ditto, and 

1826, Seven and a half ditto, 

making the average five hundred and eighty cases amuially, and seventy-nine 

and three-quarters ])er cent, above the number recorded in the first year. Other 

heinous olVences against property bore •a more favorable aspr t, the number of 

eases having been in 1826 ntarly fourteen per cent, less tha’ m 1823. the average 

number of ten thou.sand six hundred id ninety-five, being however, twenty- 

three and a half j>er cent, below tie .unt in the first year; the records 

* 

sliewing t’.e extraordinary fall from thirteen thousand nine hundred and twen¬ 
ty-six in 1826. to six tlw'us.'ind six hundred and eighty-three in 1824, whence 
they rose in the two following years to ten thousand and seventy-five, and 
twelve thousand and thirty-two cases respectively. This of course affects in like 
manner the general amount of both descriptions of crimes, which averaged eleven 
thou.sand two hundred and seventy-five cases annually. The parties concerned 
ill the perpetration of these crimes, have varied considerably during the four 
years under review, amounting in 1823 to thirty-two thousand one hundred and 
sixty-eight, whence in 1824, they fell about twenty-four per cent, to twenty- 
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four thousand three hundred and seventy-four—from this, in 1825, they again 
experienced a rise of almost fifty-one per cent., and reached thirty-six thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-four; and again in 1826, tliey fell nearly five and a 
half per cent, to thirty-four thousand seven hundred and ninety-three, whence 
comparing individual years, the difrerence between the first and last years ex¬ 
hibits an increase of offenders equal to eight per cent., the former being nearly 
an average year, the ratio of the foregoing thirty-two thousand one hundred 
and sixty-eight offenders annually, and leaving the ratio to each case therefore 
at 2.84 : this hoAvcver, varied considerably during the four years, liaving been in 

182.‘f. 2.25 


1824, . .‘J.42 

1825 . 

1826 . 2.71 

wlience it is clear, that although tlie number of cases tlecreascd so remarkably 
in 1824, yet it was at the expcnce of greater disposition among bad characters 
to form coiidiinations of number for the commission of crime, which the exer¬ 
tions t)f the last two years have only succeeded in reducing tAventy per cent., 
leaving the j)roportion still tAventy per cent, above what it had been in the 
first year. 

^J’he convictions for these crimes exhibit numerically a progressive 
increase from ycL' to year, those in 

1824, Kxe -ding those in 1823, by sixty-live ])er cent. 

1825, Ditto ditto 182 by forty-three ditto, 

1826, Ditto ditto , by seven and three-(juarters ditto; 

the entire adA’anec betw^een 182.3 and 1826 having been a hundred and’ 6fty-four 
per cent. The annual aA'erage of convictions had be«n during the four years 
nine thousand six hundred and eighty-seven, the propoi.ion to the parties con¬ 
cerned being only thirty per cent.; this ranges hoAvever as folloAvs;— 

1823, Nearly sixteen per cent. 

1824, Ne.arly thirty-five per cent. 

1825, AboA’e thirty-two per cent., and 

1826, Thirty-seven per cent. 

Avheiice.the last being the highest ratio, and seven per cent, beyond Ihe general 

i: 
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Mvora'ice, augurs well ior the prospect of improvement, since it appears that 
wliilsl in 1813, twenty-one oifenders out of twenty-five escaped punisiiment; 
in IS'Jf), four out of eleven were hrouj^ht to conviction; the average having 
he( !i nearly three out of ten. These conviction.s, with exception to the first 
year, when they bore only the proportion of 0.3.5, were above one to each case, 
being successiv(‘ly in 

isLn.1.10 

ISIio. 1.12 

lS2f;. 1.00 

t(. each ca.s('; the average' being, however, in consecpience of the defalcalion 
of the first y('ar, reduced t(J 0.8,5, whereas had the avi'rage lieen calculated 
at the last three years only, the jirojiortion would have been 1.04 to each ca.se. 
the parties thereto avi'niging ,3.11. 

'The total amount (d’ cases of riffences averaged during the four year.v 
thirty-one thousand two hundred and fifty-.six, inaintainiiig througliont each 
a tolerably even ratio, excepting only in 1824, when there was an excess 
amounting to nearly ten per cent., but this was equalized fy a decrea.se,in 
ihe ve.'ir immediately succeeding, of about nine per cent. 

'Flic same remark apjilies jiretty nearly to the number of the parties eon- 
eenu’d, whii'h averaged sixty-six thou.sand and forty-three annually, the varia¬ 
tion Ix'twc'en the first and last years shewing an increase, liowcvcr, of about 
ten ])er c:onl. by the latter period, that having been 2.()3 per cent, above, whilst 
the forniei' year was seven and a lialf below the av(?rage. 

Allhongb there may be observed a small numerical increase in the con- 
vietions under Ibis lu'ad eipial to nearly ten ])er cent, between 1823 and 1820'. 
the latter being an average year, an<l although the increase in the second year 
was in number still greater, being more than twenty-two per eent. on its pre¬ 
decessor, yet in no one year of Ibc series did they equal the number of cases 
raiigiug with ief«Tence to them as follows:— 

1823. 0.83 

1821. O.Sfi 

182.5. 0.88 

182(i, . 0.8.5 












the general average being about 0.87 to each case. On the otlicr IuukI, liow- 
ever, viewing tliem in reference to tlie ])arties concerned, the pro])orlion 
appears far more favorable, shewing in 

1823,. Forty ])er cent. 

1824 .Forty-three per cent. 

1825 .Thirty-nine per cent. 

1820*, . Forty-one per cent. 

whilst the general average of twenty-seven tljousand and eighty-two bore the 
ratio of forty-one per cent., the range having been throughout nearly the same, 
about two out of five convicted; from this we arrive in the order of the 
>tatcmcnt at the general summary of all descriptions of crime, which shews an 
average of forty-two tliousand five hundred and thirty-one cases, and of thi' 
s(‘veral years it will be observed, 1824 and 182.'> wen' respectively 2.42 and 
7-74 per cent, below this average, whilst 1823 was and 1820 .'j.Sll per cent, 
abovi' it, the diflerence between the first and last years resting in individual 
comparison, at an advance on the former of 1.44 per cent. Proceeding to the 
number of oflenders concerned in the perpetration of the above cases, it will 
he observed, that these have gradually advanced from ninety-three thousand 
MX hundred and three in 182.‘3, to one hundred and two thousand five hundred 
and seventy-five, cjpialling some nine and a half p(T cent, and this has gradu¬ 
ally risen to that amount year by year, having been in 

1824 . 2.71 above 1823, 

182,'5. 0.81 „ ditto, 

1820. 1).58 „ ditto, 

'fhe annual average of offenders shewing ninety-eight thousand ajul seventy-five 
in all the districts, and being to each case, in 

1823, . 2.11 

182I-, . 2.31 

1825 . 2.5.> 


1820, 


2.28 


whilst the average had borne the same ratio of 2.31, as appears in the second 
year, and exhibits an increase in the proportion of each case from 1823 to 1825, 
of about twenty and a half per cent., and a subsequent falling otf in the last 














year (182()) of sixleeii per cent.: this last, liovvever, being still eight per cent, 
above wlwit was the ratio of the first year, yet so fur favorable, that it was one 
and a third j)er cent, less than the general average. 

'riirongliout the whole four years, not one exhibits the proportion of one 
conviction to csich ease, the highest having been in 182.5, when it reached 0.9.5 to 
(‘ach ease, the average shewing in the four yc'ars 0.80. In a numerical view, the 
number of convictions laid advanced, between 1823 and 1826, about thirty-four 
and a half ])er cent., that is to say, from thirty thousand one hundred and 
forty-one in the former year, to forty thousand five hundred and fifty-two in 
the latter ye.ir, the general anmuil average of convictions having been in num¬ 
ber thirty-six thou.sand .seven hundred and sixty-nine. 

Hut to view the convictions any otherwise than with reference to the 
number of offenders leads to endless speculation, their average in this respect 
during the four years under review, bears the pro])ortion of about thirty-.scvcii 
and a h:df per cent.; but this had successively ranged throughout the four years 
,is follows:— 

In 1823.Thirty-two per cent. 

„ ]82 t.Forty and a half ditto, 

„ 1825, .Thirty-seven ditto, 

„ 1820.Thirty-nine and one third ditto, 

llcaice the advance between the first and last year was in the proportion of 
more' than seven per cent., and the last year of the four being about two ])er 
cent, above the general average, augurs a slightly advancing activity on the 
part of the Autlnirities, tending to the suppression of crimes, although still 
three out of every five (*ffenders escaped })unishment. 

Concluding the review of this summary, it will be found that seriou.s 
crimes held tl.e pr()})ortion of twenty-six and a half per cent, in the general 
number of cases ; thirty-two and two-thirds in that of individuals concerned ; 
and in convictions twenty-six and one-third per cent.; the latter only eijualling 
in })ro})ortion the amount of ea.ses, and falling short by six per cent, of what it 
ought to h.ave been witl; ref(Tence to the number of parties concerned. It 
may, however, be worth noticing, that though still considerably below what 
they ought to be with reference to the number of parties toncerned, the pro- 







j)ortioii with t(» tii<* rminhor of’ ca-r-., although that had itsoli’ iii- 

(•iva'ic<l two ;ni(l a lialf |)i‘r cent., had iii tia* la-'t vi'ar of llio four rison to 
ihroc and a half per coni. ; the radios in that yoar hcarinti; tin' |)orti«m of 
1 Wontv-eiiilit ami a half per cent, in cage’s, ami thin\-two per <*('nt. in 
tile eon\ietions. 

'file la-'t |)oint of review ill whieli tlii< >nmniarv ii'to 111 'tahi'ii, \\ ill he the pro- 
p'H’tion of eases, ice. to each of the Maoi^tia ial OHie. r" ; these would averaii’e in 
the eoiir'-e of the year one thon'-and four hundred ami >i\teen to every Zillah 
oi’ which the parties eoneerned namld he ihrer thon-uid two hnmlred and 
'>i.\t\-iiiiu'; MUnewhal ahoye two t') each 'Msc, rhi'« alt'T makinn' allowam*e, .i- 
hefore shewn, for the Sundays and Holidays, would e-h,- thr each «la\work 
nearh ii\e easC’., tin* parties eoneerned havine heea niori’ than eh'ven 

11.’,'''^ <l.iil\ lo Ijc hl•^)n^•lll. lip, or empiired lor; foi-Me-e liieri will !)e ai !■ a"! 
iiv. jco'cenlor-, hc'-ide- Ihiliee repor's and ''Oornthak Ueai'in”'on lli -ea^ev, e.ie!' 
Iiro-eeiiio;' imist haye two witiiose-, and it can iiardU he <'\j)eeted hnt that ( aeh 
jn’i'on; r wdl ha\e the >aine, hc'^ides niakiioji lii'> deleiiee. thii" ihei'’ will he 
.‘Vei'\ da\ fort\'-eiiiiit deposition" to he In-ard, writleii down, and diilv eon- 
"iden d, on an average, h\ each of the Ma<*iste)'ial .Vnthoritie" ; ami in ad«li- 
♦ ioi; to this, he ha" the e\eenti\e Police duties ol‘ |■eeei^in^• d’liannaii 
ami Chowkeedare report.". i""nino or<lers lor Polie.- eontiol. i^e. i»^e. forin- 
in;^ al!o^•elh<■r a nni"" of labor "idlieient ot .ijijial tiie niO"l aeti\e-ndndt‘d. 
and rendej‘in* 4 ‘ ii ini]»o">ihl(' that a!! tk'ese d iiic" "iionld he ('flcelively, and 
n-efidh litifilled; the elfeet of ihi" may h.- "eeii in the want, of eflieienr, 
''oniri'l these ehajiteis display for tile "ii|»pre""ion of erinie ; and the advance 
dial ini" oeenrred in it" ainonnt, when a reilnetion should rather have heen 
looked for. 

'I'hat a more jii"t e^tiniiite niav he formed of the >tate of crime and criminal 
jiroeeeilinos ill Peiio'al it is e.xpedieiit to make a comparison with the condition 
of olher eoiintries. 'flic fiist that, occurs lor thi" pnrjiose i" naturally I'aiohmd 
and Wales,at^d toeflect t lie cont last, i he more eoneln>ively, tin* I'ollow ini'intimate 
has heen framed, >h('wino’the state ofi’rinie in that eoiintry, at, tin* same period a" 
lii're taken. It is to he reo'retted that the refnnis do not dii'litioiiish. in lie* state¬ 
ment of jiersoits eliarec'd with criminal actions, dnrino- this period, the nature «»l 
the crime of wliieh they are aeeiised, altlion<j,h the returns of eonvieti nis are 
very full on this head. The jiojmlatioii is taken from the. returns made in 
as stated in IVirter’s oflicial returns 
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(•(HiJit ri(‘s, I’nr iiioi't* tlt:iii one nr two yniiis of lliniilinvc MTirs ; .'^n timt llm 
|);iii'«nn will Ik* Ics?, (*((mj»lcl«* I liaii <*niil(l lx* wished; it jinccssiril n Inllows linwcvnr 
that W4* Miiot. Ik* riHifi'iitcd witli Midi dntaiU, and avcrajU’C'^ a^ ran Ik* |>r(K*m\*d, 
and wliirli at"t(*r all an* siifri<*i(*nt for nnr •»('n(*ral ])iir|)()'-(*; n> tin* dilfi*n*nr(', 
lK*l\v('(*n nnr vrar and anntli(*r, is not \(*rv |j,r(*at in (In* places M*l(*ri(*d. 

'I’lir nr\l n(*i*nrri)ij>' is lr<*Iand, lnit wr ran onl\ jiroriin* tin* n*liirns of |s*J(), 
as Inllows : 
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\ i(*winL!, iliis lai’d-c proportion ol' rrinu* it is j.rriiaps to Ik; i‘(*«>;i‘ott,rd that 
W'i‘ have not the i*(*riirns Iroiii Scotland also wliirJi wr have ri'ason to l)rli(*vr 
w’onld provi* innrh h *SS. 

I’or I'ranri* also wr iiav<* only data lor the year hut wc. know that in 

this (*onnti’v as well as in IIk* rnit(*il Stat(*s of Anirrira, rrnnr ran in a tolerably 
rvt*n ratio brtwa'rn one vrar and another. l'raiu;r shews therefore: ■' 
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Altliougli taken on authority whicli is generally considered good, the 
extent of s(|uare miles in France may be considered rather in excess, although 
in all other respects this statement many be looked on as correct. An examina¬ 
tion of its details shews hAther favorably for the Police of Bengal, notwithanding 
tlie, large proportion of oftenders ajjprehended, as compared with the population, 
oeing nearly per cent, greater than in England and Wales, rtnd 122 per 
•relit, abovi* that in Ireland, whilst with France the comparison appears as 49 
pi*r cent, on tlie other sides. This latter is so very disproportionate alike to the 
ratio of population, and to the subserpieiit convieti(»ns, that there is little reason 
to dou])t that tin; report is incunibered with t‘very petty appearance at the Police, 
• •veil if (Uily for examinatioii of pU'^spfirt, or administration of oaths of form; and 
it ean liardly tliendbre Ix' assumed as any help to our object. In comparing 
lleiigal also, with England and Whies, or even with Ireland consideration must 
l)e givi'ii to tin; greater d(‘gree of education known to exist in these two coun¬ 
tries; ami this is rendereil the mon; striking by contrasting the one of these w'ith 
the other, shewing so inarki-d an evidence in favor of England and Wales, 
wherein education has, it is notorious, so gr(*atly the. superiority; this is the 
more worthy of remark as it goes far to jirove tlie fallacy of the assertions made 
by the ofipoiumts of education among natives. It has to be borne in mind also, in 
considering tin; contrast shewn in tin's table, that personal liberty is so much 
more secure, and the chances of lidse, or i*.\tortionat(i arrests so vastly less in 
(Jreat Britain, where malicious complaints are less freejuent, and less liable to be 
carried out to the extent of an arrest, than in this country. Yet, considering 
all these collat('ral circumstances, we cannot look on the appearance of this part 
of the ])olice operations in Bengal, as exhil)iting so unfavorable an aspect as we 
hav(f been generally h'd to expect; at the same time it must be admitted that it 
is on such comparisons alone, that any judgment can be formed of the good or 
ill condition of tlu* police* of any country, and the value of its operations. 

In eoinj)aring convictions of those who are arrested for crimes in Bengal, 
the advantage is evidently apparent over those in England and Wales, at the 
.same time, however, the proportion proved in the courts in the latter exceeding 
those of the former, viz. about tliirtv-thrce per cent, wc may fairly assume that 
the executive duties of the police are better and more effectually performed, 
since it is evident that fewer false, or doubtful seizures must occur, and the evi¬ 
dence has been more carefully selected, and more surely obtained. We have 
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liowoviT generally, been led to sn[)pose that the proportion of crime was gr(*at- 
est here; but this Avould not appear by these tables to be the case, notwith¬ 
standing the greater amount of the population, being about fiftei'U percent., with¬ 
out taking into account the large tracts of jungle, and Avere it not that in hnlia 
conviction is more diflicult of attainment, from tin? corruption of the Courts, and 
the chances of escape’ tht.Tehy being increased, it would seem that llengal was less 
proliHe of erinie than Great Britain. In France it Avouhl a])pear to he yet 
nioi’e reduc(‘d, and Ave have, good reason to helieve tliis to he the ease, as in 
addition to tin’ knoAvn snjM’rioritv of tin* jtoliee, in activity- tin* ncAV districts are 
less rife in erinie tluin either oiir own, or this eoimlry, and llieir inhahitant^ 
g(‘nerally, are a siniiile and inoffensive raet*. 

It is uiineec'^sary to r(’fer more at length in n'gai’d to ofleiiees, e\'eej)t to remark 
the \'’i v small proportion tliey hear in Fngland aiid Wah". to tlieexli'iit ami den,"itv 
of pojuilation, it is ])refi‘n*ed therefon* to jia^s on to tin' gi'iiei'al state of convictions, 
of all sorts, for both criim's, ami oU'enees. In ratio of these jiroportiimate < <iiivle- 
rions, Ih'iigal stands third in the eountries selected. l'’ram‘e being the first, ami 
."hew iiigom’eoiiAUction to d,l(>S inliabilants, and Ireland renting the lowe."l in iiio- 
lalilv, orom^ iiiT'Jo—Bengal heijig, as I'lleAvn, as on*'in 1004, a ratio that, iimlei 
all eireiimslanees, may he considered tolerably favorable. The proportion of con¬ 
victions to tin’ eliarg('s made, or offemh*rs, supports wlial, has bei*n alr<’ady remark¬ 
ed respecting the greater activity in tin* « \« eiilivc'::j)arliin‘nfs of tin; pidicte, am! 
the eerlainty of <‘vid('nee; - it is remarkable ihat, generally speaking, less than 
lialf tin* offenders ave eonvict<'d, notwitJistamling an alleged <‘.\e] tion in tin* part ol 
thepolici': in Bengal tin’, convictions are little more than one-third -In England 
and Wall's and in In'land they stand as two-iljirds; but in France tln'V do not 
amount to even a twentieth. 

Altogetlu'r thi'i’id’ori^ Ave. may consider that this revii'AV gives a laflier 
favorable eomjiarativc view of tlio state of Bengal, more so than, it is believed, 
was gem'rally supjio.sed ; but it is often found tliat a resort to figiiri'S (?Abibifs a 
AO'rv ilifferi'iit vii'W of affairs to that wliieb a mere mental estimate could have! formed 
ami wc shall refer to the seipu'nee (»| this portion ol tbe observations on tlie C-ri- 
minal Statistics to confirm this assertion; to wliicli wc at once turn in continua¬ 
tion of our object. 


X 
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CHAPTER Yll. 


Anah/siii of Orhnr, and Criminals from 1833 to 1833 mitk their relatire propor¬ 
tions to population in Patna^ Brhai\Sarun, Shahahad, J^oorjteah, Bharptf- 
pori\ Monijhifi\ 'Pn'haot, Dntajporr, Afalda, Pa/i-huhtu'c and Puhna, }iu<jot>- 
rah, Moorshednlmdy and Bverhhoom. 


In ijiirsuiii”' oiKjiiiry thr<»ugli this second period utter aii interval ot ten 
years, the chang«^ in tln^ form of reports precludes tlic entering info tliat vdmdiai 
of d<d.ai] \vith which this review has luiretoforc been followed out, and, as a 
necessary coiise(|uenc(*, limits considerably lln; possibility ol com])arisoii, and ot 
jletailed exhil)ition of facts, which however it is Imped may be resiimtid in 
respect to tin? review of mon* receiif years. Above all it is to be regnitted that 
(primes against the person, and against j)r()jierty are not kept sejiarate, as regards 
the parties coneenied; nor are they defined as occurring in each district, or 
division, in the information <mncerning which, the only perfect detail attainable 
relates to the number of pei*sons conceriuid and convicted, the separate information 
only being j)reserved with reference to the whole Presidency. The stateinents 
however, as far as prac.ticabhs in this rcspcict, are carried out on the same plan as 
adopted in the foregoing chapters and appear as follows : 
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Comparatire amount of Crimea in the Division of Bengal. 
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.779 
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1,1)17 

87.S 

.''24 


1,1()7 

1 8t)7 

1.402 
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l.;54!) 

7.S.') 

012 

• • • • 

2,114 

.V.S!) 

704 

• • * a ^ 

1,M7 

d()2 

1,20.7 


1)H2 

;;.s7 

1 10 


2.710 

1,111 

144 


;i,i)i)l) 

1,722 

(1.72 


(>i)i 

4;;4 

10.7 


2..i(j;} 

i,io;; 

no 

' a • a a 

i,(i:{i 

l.O.'jO 

974 


2S,S!)() 

1 i.ooc 

072 


2, l<)2 

1)7;; 

1 :U-l 


1 .()H 1 


' 1.81 


2,77:; 

1, !.'>() 

.717 


1,71).) 

(i!)l) 

.740 


1 .().Sl) 

1)01 

919 


1,007 

SOI 

1,9S0 


M.i7;; 

0.7.) 

(4S 


2,1.47 

1,10.) 

707 


2.1.');; 

1,200 

1,007 


i,2(:.> 

047 

;;4i 


2,.s|.> 

i.,8()(; 

1,42 


:;,2:;4 

1,17.4 

79!) 


().S0 

421 

472 

a a • » 

2.1.)0 

000 

4.70 

a a a • 

2,i52(; 

l,r)0.) 

02.7 

a a a a 

a • • a 

21)..')40 

14,.SI 9 

0.7.8 


The returns for lias jear having been lo.’t, an aM'iagc ut the '.hree preceding is taken to eomidelc the statement 
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Extent. 

Crimes and Offences, &;c. 
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Square 

miles. 

Population. 

Populatio 
per squar 
mile. 

Parties 

Concern¬ 

ed. 

Convict¬ 

ed 

Proportion 
fiendersto 
nlation, be 
ne in 








O Oi o 

Patna 

• • • 

1,960 

845,799 

432.0.3 

2,537 

1,505 

333 

Behar 

• • • 

2,120 

807,924 

381.09 

2,016 

856 

401 

Sarun, and Chainpanin 

• • • 

5,0.35 

1,432,432 

961,924 

284.49 

1,508 

699 

950 

Shahabad 

• • • 

.3,950 

243.15 

1,735 

767 

554 

Poorneah 

• • • 

7,460 

1,602,932 

214.85 

1,899 

869 

844 

Bhagulpore 

• • • 

9,600 

2,000,000 

208.3.3 

1,186 

640 

1,686 ' 

Monghyr 

• • • 

4,166 

866,520 

207.99 

1,173 

655 

739 

Tirhoot 

• • • 

7,772 

1,510,427 

195.34 

2,435 

1,111 

620 

Dinajporc 

Malda 

• • • 

• • • 

4,136 

3,500 

2,293,200 

431,715 

554.45 

123.35 

J .3,280 

1,367 

831 

Bungpore 

• • • 

6,570 

1,214,275 

184.82 

2,998 

1,478 

405 

Rajshuhacc, and Pubna 

• • • 

7,588 

2,586,251 

209.04 

4,590 

1,922 

563 

Bug<*orah 

• • • 

3,968 

321,000 

969,447 

80.39 

1,344 

702 

239 

Moorshedabad 

• • • 

1,870 

.018.42 

2,669 

928 

363 

Beerbhoora 

• • • 

3,850 

1,580,665 

410.56 

1,955 

1,125 

809 



73,511 |19,424,502 

250.58 

31,474 

14,646 

617 


Commencing a more close review of tlie state of crime in the several dis¬ 
tricts of this division with : 

Patna. —It is evident that, in point of extent of crime, this district conti¬ 
nued still the worst of the whole division, although very greatly improved in 
comparison with the period before reviewed, from 1823 to 1826. The average 
of the four years exhibiting one olfeiider in three hundred and thirty-three, 
but we do not observe such extent of improvement during the years now under 
notice, although still continuing progressive in its course, commencing with one 
in two hundred and forty-three in 1833, and terminating with one in three 
hundred and forty-four in 1836, thus in all respects realizing the promise, 
which was before alluded to, “ of a better state of things in after years,” the 
decrease between the first and hist years being equal to twenty-nine p(jr cent. 
On the other hand it is observable that, whilst the number of offenders were thus 
declining, the amount of convictions, declined in a disproportionate degree, 
giving the appearance of decreasing magisterial governance; having been in 
1833, two thousand, one hundred, and eighty-eight out of three thousand, four 
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huii<lr<‘d, and ninety-ono, or equal to sixty-two and a lialf per cent.; and in 
1836, nine hundred and seventy-three out of two thousand, four hundred and 
sixty-two, or only thirty-nine and a half per cent.; the average of convictions 
during the whole four years, being fifty-nine per ct!nt.; thus exhibiting an 
improvement in the proportion as compared with the ten years previous equal¬ 
ling fourteen and tliree quarters per cent. In this resj)ect however, notwith¬ 
standing the lessened ratio, as I’egards convictions, in its proportion to offenders ; 
it will be observed, that, as compared with the general rate of this division, Patna 
bears a favorable character, these exhibiting forty-six and a half per cent. 

The only year of wliicii any record exists distinguishing the various descrip¬ 
tions of crime, is the year 183G, which, in comparison with the average of the 
period from 1HI23 to shews the following: 


Heinous Crimes. 

(Jases. 

Annual Averaf^e, 
1823 to 1H2(). 

... 347 

1830. 

398 

433 

1G7 

( S . 

G55 

Convicted, &c. 

. ... 295 

Ojf'ences. 

. ... 1,470 

995 

Concerned. 

2,556 

2,029 

Convicted, kc . 

1,127 

815 


exhibiting nearly a fixed ratio of crime during the two periods. Heinous 
cases however having increased some thirteen per cent., at the same time that 
the number of those concerned had encreased to the extent of nearly thirty-four 
per cent, convictions being forty-three per cent, less, and being only 0,42 to eacli 
cASti against. 85 at the former period. Offences however had decreased in the 
number of cases thirty-two per cent., in those concerned twenty-one per cent., 
and in convictions twenty-one per cent, being on the cases as 0.81 to the numlier 
of cases against 0.7(), shewing an improvement in this class, notwithstanding the 
very serious deterioration in the more serious class. 

Beiiar.—A s before, although adjoining the last named district, does not 
exhibit so vast an accession of crime which is here at least twenty-seven per cent, 
less. The average propoiHion of offenders to the inhabitants, liaving been one 
in four hundred and fifty-five, and like its neighbour it has been in progressive 
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^ a 

improvement, commencing with one in three hundred and eighty-four in 1833, 
and ftsing to one in four hundred and seventy-four in 1836. 

But it is very much to be regretted that the returns do not afford any 
information as to classification of tliose concerned in crimes, and in mere offences; 
as there was so great occasion before to notice the predominance of crimes of a 
heinous nature, and the generally turbulent character of the people is calculated 
so much to keep this up, we can therefore only exhibit any comparison in this 
respect for the single year 1836, which against the average of from 1823 to 1826 
shews as follows: 


Cases. 

Heinous Crimes. 

Annual Average, 
1S23 to 182(). 

1,158 

l83G. 

255 

Concerned 


3,024 

1,024 

Convicted, 

&c. 

630 

502 

Cases. 

Offences. 

1,169 

209 

Concerned 


2,166 

657 

Convicted, 

kc . 

959 

183 


Which would shew a very wonderful decrease in crimes of every description 
and those- of a heinous nature are very much less in number than in any 
year of the former period: in making a comparison with which it is hardly 
necessary to point out the extent of improvement, so obvious is it. First, as 
regards the general ratio, being one criminal in two hundred and fifty-eight 
inhabitants in former years, and one in four hundred and twenty-four in 1836. 
But the greatest decrease is apparent in crimes of a heinous kind; the reduction 
being, in number of cases, equal to eighty-one per cent, in number of offenders, 
to sixty-six per cent, and in convictions to above twenty-one per cent, whilst the 
ratio of these last to the persons concerned amounted to some fifty-one per cent, 
against the former one of twenty-one per cent. Offences at the same time decreas¬ 
ing in number of cases, eighty-two per cent.; in those concerned seventy-four 
per cent., and in convictions eighty-one per cent, whilst the convictions to 
offenders were twenty-eight per cent., against forty-four per cent. 

Sarun and Champarun —exhibit a very great improvement in the gene¬ 
ral condition of crimes of all sorts, having been in the former period one in four 
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ljundrcd and twrnty of tin; inhabitants, whereas in the second period of four 
years it had risen to one in nine liundrcd and ninety, although it mutt be 
admitted that during the time recorded a serious decline has taken place, having 
run down from one in one thousand nine hundred and twenty-five in 1833, to 
oiu! in five hundr(‘d and thirty five in 1836. This last year being the only one 
SIS before mentioned that affords a comparison of general facts as follows :— 



Annual Avern^re, 
1823 to 1820. 

1830. 

IIcinovH Orinifs. 




833 

373 

1,378 

Conc(;rned . 

.... 1,762 

(lonvictt;d, &c. 

.... 635 

715 

Offences. 



Cases. 

.... 804 

748 

1,3,95 

Concerned . 

.. .. 1,705 

C^mvicted, &c. 

. . ., 800 

769 


slu;wing a very fair decrease in the extent of crime generally, but especially as 
r<*gards those of a heinous nature, these being here much less than in any year 
of the former period, those; of a heinous nature being here no less than fifty- 
five j>er cent, below the average of the former period; whilst the oflenders were 
twenty-one per cent, less, and convictions thirti;en to fourteen per cent, more, 
the ratio of those to each case having been 1.87 against 0.73 during the 
before mentioned period, being a ratio of fifty-two per cent, of those concerned. 
Offences exhibit a decrease in the amount equal to seven per cent., no great 
things certainly, and exhibiting but little to guide the reader to any conclu¬ 
sion, in the number of those concerned a slight improvement is apparent to the 
extent of eighteen per cent.; but in convictions there had been also a falling oft* 
c;(|ual to four per cent., these standing however at 1.02 to each case against 
about the same between 1823 and 1826, the convictions being a proportion to 
the oflenders equal to fifty-five per cent. 

Revii;wing the state of crime, as shewn by the statement that opens this 
chapter, as regards cases of every description, it is impossible not to be 
surprisetl at the great ^increase of crime appearing between 1833 and 1836 
amounting in number of those concerned to two hundred and seventy-four 
per cent, being only seven hundred and forty-four in the first, and two thousand 
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seven hundred and seventy-three in tht last. And although convictions were 
numerically increased to tin extent equal to one hundred and ninety-three per 
cent, the proportions are not improved, having been three hundrt^d and 
ninety-four in 1833, and one thousand one hundred and fifty-six in 1836, the 
former being fifty-three per cent, of those concerned, and the latter only 
about forty-two per cent. Comparing the average of these four years, with those 
of the former period taken, it will be found that the parties concerned in the latter 
were three thousand four hundred and fifty-seven, and in the former one thou¬ 
sand five hundred and eight, being a reduction equal to nearly fifty-seven per 
cent.; whilst convictions, being in the latter period one thousand four hundred 
and thirty-five, had sunk in the former to six hundred and ninety-nine, or 
less by fifty-one per cent.; and shewing between 1823 and 1826 some forty-two 
percent., between 1832 and 1836 forty-si.x, an evident iniprovemcmt in judicial 
government, and at the same time that, notwithstanding the falling off’ in the last 
two years, a beneficial extension in magisterial rule was so very apparent. 
Altogether we may look on this district as one of the best in the division. 

SiiAiiABAD. —Also shews signs of improvement in comparison of the two 
periods under review, averaging one in five hundred and fifty-four of the inha¬ 
bitants, against one in two hundred and'twenty-one between 1823 and 1826, shew¬ 


ing no marked difference in the average of the four years, def)r<!ciating however 
twelve percent, between the first and last years of the jieriod, and (*xhibiting one in 



In this last year the following appears as the statement of c;i.ses, &c. 


Heinous Crimes. 


Annual Average, 
1823 to 1825. 


1836. 


Cases. 567 275 

Concerned. 1,715 773 

Convicted.^. 750 569 

Offences. 

Cases. 1,189 501 

Concerned. 2,405 1,062 

Convicted. 1,007 610 


Exhibiting a decided improvement both as respects extent of crime and judicial 
power, nearly equal in heinous as in petty cases; reduction in the former having 

2 









been (il’ty-oiK^ aiul a half per cent., wliilA in the latter it reached nearly fifty- 
eight per cent. The iiuniher of those concerned in heinous matters havinj; 
h(!('n l<!Ss by fifty-five p<*r cent., and in minor olfenccs by nearly fifty-six per 
cent., and although the niimixa' of convictions had been reduced, the proportion 
appears greater of tllose receiving the due punishment of their crimes; being 
for the more, serious .s«;v(;uty-four per cent, against forty-four in the former 
p<!riod, and in minor offences forty-six per cent, against forty-one, or equal to 
*2.07 to (laeh of tIK^ former, and 2.12 to each of the latter cases. 

Jleviewiiig all descriptions of cases it is observable throughout tlie period 
ln*tw(5eu 1 H.’J.’j and 18IUI, there has been a depreciation in the state of criiiu!, judging 
l>y tin; number of offenders, ranging from one thousand five hundreil and eighty- 
two in tin* first year, to one thousand seven hundred and ninety-five in the last 
of the series, and averaging tliroughout at one thousand .seven hundred and 
thirty-five, against th<i four tliousand oiui hundred and twenty of the fornn'i* 
avei'age ; a d<*gr(!e of improvement that could hardly liave. been expected in .so 
short a tinu! us ten y<*ars, the decrease equalling nearly fifty-eight per cent. 
(.\)Uvictious however do not, throughout tlie r,ing(*, shew quite so favorably, 
having, from nine liundred and thirty-tliree in 1834, fallen to six hundred and 
ninety-six, and averaging in the. four years seven hundred and sixty-seven or 
some, forty-four jier cent, of tin; jiarties concerned, against forty-three per cent, 
iluring the former piTiod, and two per cent, below the giuicral average, of tlni 
district. 

PooiiNCAii. —Similarly with most districts in this division exhibits signs of 
imjirovement, in e.oinparison with the previous period, having only one offender 
in eight hundred and forty-five inhabitants, against one in two hundred arid 
twenty-five as the averagi*. bctwciou 1823 and 182(), shewing a in-ogressive improvi;- 
ment between 1833 and 183(5 eipial to about .sixtemi per cent, say from one in 
seven hundred and ninety-nine in the first to one in nine hundred and forty- 
nine in th(^ last vear. 

In 183(5 the following is the comjiarative statement:— 


Annual Average, 
1S2:» to 1826. 

Heinous Crimes. 

(Ws. 029 

Concerned. 1,42G 

Convicted. ii75 


1836. 

472 

559 

356 
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Annual Average, . 

1S23 to 182(5. 

Offences. 

Cases. 3,371 /iOO 

Concerned. 4,(5*23 1,130 

Convicted. 2,1*2‘2 403 

In tills we find a continued favorable aspect in the static of the jioliee : 
though not to so great an extent as the other districts, excejit [lerhaps in regard to 
the convictions for petty offeiiccis; the reduction in heinous eases having been 
tdeveii per cent., and in petty offences the gratifying falling off of eighty-five 
p(U’ cent. The numlier of those concerned in the higher class of eriini's having 
been less by nearly sixty-one per cent.; and in lesscu* offuices a reduction of 
S(‘V(nity-five and a half per cent. The average of convictions had most extraor¬ 
dinarily iiicrciased, having only anioiinted in the', former period to some ninetet'ii 
jier c,(;nt. when'asin lS35it reached sixty-three per cent, of those concerm.d, too 
decided an improvenumt in the judicial department not to deserve notice. 
Whilst thirty-five per cent, was the proportion of conviction for offences against 
forty-six as the average of the four years from 18‘23 to Being only 0.75 

each of the former and 0.80 of the latter. 

Recurring to the general view of cases of all kinds, b(;tweeii the years 1833 
and 1830, during the first thrcM'. years, the number of offendiirs appears on the 
rise, but during the last year it sunk some fourteen and a quarter per cent, below 
the average of the first three years, and amounted to only one thousand .six 
hundred and eighty-ninc!; the average throughout the four years being one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine, against six thousand and fifty-one in 
the former period from 1823 to 1820, a very vast improvement, almost incredi¬ 
ble indeed in its extent, being upwards of sixty-eight p(?r cent.: convictions too, 
exhibit a favorable increase rising from seven hundred and bai in 1833 to nine 
hundred and om; in 1830, the average of the four years b(;ing eight hundred and 
sixty-nine ; or some forty-six per cent, of the off'eiiders conecirntid, against nearly 
forty p(^r cent, ten years previously; but still exhibiting tliis district inferior in 
point of judicial Government, as it is two per cent, below the average of the 
division in which it is situate, which was not the ease in the four yc-ars from 
1823 to 1826. 

Bhagulpore. —^As befonj shewn, is not abundant in population, but had 
increased in proportion since the last reports, and had alike improved in the 
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moral condition of tin; district; the proportion of offenders to the inhabitants 
bavins; lieen in tin; [)r(sent four years jin average of one in one thousand six hundred 
juid eighty six against, in the previous period of review, one in six hundred and 
forty-two: coinmencing with one in one tliousand seven hundred and eleven in 
JS.'i.'j and ending in 1830 one thousand nine hundred and eighty-six. 

Our limited opportunities of comparison afford only tin; following:— 

Annual Avfrnjje, 

1823 lo 182(J. 

Ifvinous Vrhnca. 

(Ws. 224 184 

^^)neerned. 401 348 

(.^mvieted. 107 108 

Ojfmvea. 

Cases.*.. 484 302 

(’oneerned. 1,274 059 

Convicted. 545 102 

This exhibits certainly an evid(;nt decrease of crime, although unfortu¬ 
nately it shews also something very like judiidal laxity, and want of executive 
polic(', for out of three liundred and forty-eight criminals only oin; huiidn'd 
ami sixty-eight wen; convicted, say some forty-nine per cent., whilst in offences 
the ratio was at twenty-four per ec'iit. 

The stab; of criim* g(;mTally however shows improvement from one 
offender in om* thousand seven hundred and eleven inhabitants in 1833, to one 
in OIK' thousand nim; hundred and (;ighty-six in 183G. A decided decrea.st; is 
how(;ver apparent in the state of cast's of both kinds, being a reduction of nearly 
I'ighteen per cent, in heinous cases, and about twenty-five per cent, in ofi’enccs; 
referring however only to tin; om; year of 183G, the average being in the dis¬ 
trict a decrease of criminality etpial to some sixty-two per cent, or one in 
six hundred and forty-two in tin; former p(;riod and one in one thousand six 
hundretl and eighty-six in tin; latter periotl, or from 1833 to 183(). But the 
average decrease of parti(;s concerned in erim(;s and off’enct's is from one thou¬ 
sand seven hundred and thirty-fivt; to one thousand one hundred and eighty-six, 
or a reduction equal to thirty-one per cent. And in convictions we find that 
the average was in the latter period six hundred and forty and in the former 
seven hundred, the ratio of the same being nearly fifty-five per cent, against 
thirty-four per cent. 
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Monghyr —too, exhibits improvement, shewing only one offender in seven 
hundred and thirty-nine inhabitants, against one in six Inmdred and eighty-seven 
between 1823 and 182(); but still losing ground in the course of the present 
{leriod, being one in eight hundred and fifty-three in 1833, and one in only seven 
hundred and thirty-eight in 1836. 

As before we must take comparison in point of particulars, and carry out 
our review the best way we can, especially as we have no particulars for this 
r|uarter of any portion of tlie period under review, tlic remarks therefore can only 
be general. The first three years arc also the only ones for which any returns 
appear, and these shew an increase of offenders between 1833 and 1835 e(|ual to 
iK'arly thirty-three per cent.; tliese amounting, in tlie former 3 'ear, to one thou¬ 
sand and fifteen, and in tlie lattiir to one thousand three hundred and forty-nine; 
at same time it must be confessed that convictions also increased in a more than 
adequate ratio, viz. from five hundred and forty-five to seven hundred ami 
eighty-five, Ixmig equal to forty-four {ler cent.; the? average of this latter being 
during the |>eriod, above fifty-five per cent, of the oflenders, against fifty- 
nine per cent, in the four years between 1823 and 1826, so that in judicial 
government the district must be considered to hav(j fallen off*. 

Tiuhoot— shews a considerable improvement in the proportionate extent of 
crime, which in the previous ten j^cars was one in two hundred and twenty- 
seven, and in the present only one in six hundred and twenty of the inhabitants, 
which, consnltjring what we observed before, was hardly to be expected, see¬ 
ing that its condition in respect to tlrunkeniiess had not much improved, even to 
this day. The following returns shew the state of crime so far as we arc in 
jiossession of it;— 



Annual Average, 
1823 to 1826. 

1836. 

Heinous Crimes. 

Cases. 

1,411 

617 

Concerned. 

2,841 

1,629 

Convicted . 

435 

276 

Offences. 

Cases. 

2,562 

1,090 

1,520 

Concerned. 

4,647 

Convicted. 

1,972 

758 


This exhibits a very considerable decrease in crime; both in cases, and 

A A 
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ofFonckrs osporiallv in tliosc of a lieinous nature, the number of cases in which 
ar(i IcssciumI by fifty-six percent., and in jmrties concerned forty-two per cent.; 
the coiivi(ttions 0.44 in eacli case against 0.30 in the period before noticed. 

()frenc(;s under the same comparative view would exhibit a decrease in cases 
of fifty-seven j»er cent., aiul in ofteiiders of nearly sixty per cent, convictions 
being to <!ach case 0.(>9 against 0.77 between 18123 and 182(), a proportion that 
bears to the offenders nearly fifty percent. 

Tlegarding tlie general stab; of (;rinu; W(; find a decrease in the average 
number of offenders between 1833 to 183G and 1823 to 182G of full sixty-four 
per cent, and in convictions of fifty-four per ctmt, but those latter bore the pro¬ 
portion of nearly forty-five per cent, of those concerned, or nearly one-half, 
against not more, than thirty-five ])ercent., between 1823 and 182G; so decided an 
improvement shews a <;onsiderable attention must have been paid to the judicial 
management of tin; district, with increasetl activity, on tin; })art of the authorities. 

Din A.i eouKand Malda —form together,one* of those districts wherein it is well 
known offenders an; less prom; to commit crime, than to remain in concealment, un¬ 
der app{;arane.(; of respectable ryots; an (;xandnation of the district therefore affords 
inteiH'st, and in tin; jirc'sent review shews a very vast improvement, as regards the 
general state of crime, having been in the previous period of ten years, as one 
offender in three hundred and tw'enty-six of the inhabitants, whereas the four years 
now shewn (;xhibit only one in eight hundred andthirty-one in this, and the neigh¬ 
bouring distri(;t of Malda, which the want of separate re})orts throughout the 
time from 1833 to 183G, obliges to be takcai together, this latter in the years of 
averagt; from 1823 to 182G amounted to one in three, hundred and ninetv-six. 

3’ln; year I83(i is as btdbre, the only one admitting of comparison in 
the various classes of crime, shewing as follows :— 


Ilcinou.'i (^riiHds. 

erases. 

( \)nc(*rned. 

(.^invicted. 

Ojfcnc.rs. 

Ca.ses. 

Concerned. 

Convicted. 


Annual Averapfe, 
1823 to 1826. 


8.59 

1,91G 

.520 

1,073 

3,128 

1,188 


1S3G. 

1,1.33 

3,128 

541 

1,0.99 

2,285 

949 
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This will shew, however, a rather disadvantageous state of alfairs as regards 
this particular year, especially as to the general averages of the four years; hut the 
period elapsed, and the general deficiency of definite, reports, prohiluts any certain 
enquiry into the causes of such a serious tailing off, which would either imply 
an increased neglect in judicial government, or a greatcT hohiiu'ss on the part 
of the numerous bad characters in the (piarter, which we may fairly infer to have 
its origin in execiitiv(; laxity. There is aj)parent an increase of two humlred 
and seventy-four, or twenty-four per cent, in the number of cases of lieinous 
nature, and in the parties to them of nearly thirty-nine pc'r cent.; th(‘ convic¬ 
tions being nearly the same in nunib(*r, but in projwrtion only 0.47 in each cas<‘ 
against 0.00 in the former i)eriod, in neither instances one to each. 

Oftences under the lik(^ comparative review exhibiting a nearly parallel 
number of cases, and in offenders a decrease nearly thirty-seven per cc'iit.; con- 
victions standing at 0.80 to (uicli cas(j against 1.10 in the former perio<l or 
e(pial to forty-two per wut. of tln^ parties concerned. 

To turn however, to the general averagt; of the four years under examina¬ 
tion, in all descriptions of offenders, we find a decreasi^ of those concerned in 
criminal transactions b(4AVcen 1823 to 1820, and 1833 to 1836 ecpial to thirty- 
^five per cent.; but in convictions of only nine aiitl a half per cent.: bearing a 
proportion of forty-oim per C(*nt. of tin; parties com^’med, against twenty-nin(! 
per cent, in the former years. So that with the exception, as befonj sh<!wn, 
to the last yc^ar of the s(‘ri(‘S, an evidtuit improvement had been hen* shewn 
in the judicial management; and from this cause we an^ led to suppose the 
differenct; must have been occasioned by some very (extraordinary ci»*cumstance 

not cxplaiiK'd. 

Runopoue —has not generally been considcrc^d other tficn a medium district 
inpointofcrime;it will b.e found that, excluding the year 1834,in which thereports 
of this district are mixcid up with those of Bngoorah, there has bc(m a moderate 
degretj of dcprcHuation in the proportion of crime to th(3 inhabitants, ranging 
from one offender in three hundred and eleven inhabitants in 1833, to one m four 
hundred and thirty-two in 1836; but, in observing the. two periods presented, it 
forms subject for regret, that so great a falling off should be. apparent as we hen* 
<liscovcr, the av(;rage. between 1833 and 1836 having been one in four Inmdnid 
and five of the inhabitants, against one in nine hundred and ninety-one in the 

fonner period of enquiry. 
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As rc'gards the year 1836 the following shews the state of crime : 



Annual .\verai;e, 
1S23 to 182G. 

1836, 

Tft'movs Crimes. 


633 

526 

Concerned. 

1,548 

911 

Convictc'd. 

U)3 

324 

OJJhirv.H. 

(/ases. 

538 

834 

(^mceriied. 

1,841 

1,904 

Convicteil. 

771 

648 


[fi repurcl to h(;iiioiis crimes tlie comparison of this statement woiilil 
shew rather an improvement in the district, though fiir otlierwise in respect to 
tliose of lesser nioiiKUit. The decrease in serious cases appi'ars equal to nearly 
st'venteen per cent., hut in the amount of those concerned fell off to no less 
than forty one jM;r cent.; leaving to each eas(^ ‘2.45 as the ]}crpetrators in the 
former period, and in this latter year only 1.73; ami, it must be confess¬ 
ed that so great a falling off in the number of parties concerned in cri¬ 
minal actions is ileserving of remark, es[)ceially accompanied, as this so 
evidently is, by improved judicial government, convictions being in point of 
number sixty-eight per cent more, with the niimbcT of cases, as had been 
shewn so much less, and in point of [u’oportion 0.62 to each case against 
0.30 in the period between 1823 and 1826, an increase of punisliment equal¬ 
ling not less than one hundred and six ])er cent. 

Ptitty offeiici-s howevi^r offer a far different state in review for the increase in 
this department in number of cases is not le.ss than fifty-five per cent, although 
hen' too the decreased proportion to the several cases is ai>parent, the parties to 
»‘ach being 2.28 against 3,42 in the former period; the total increase being 
numerically however only three and a half per cent.; convictions, in point of 
niimlu'r, being about sixteen per cent, less, and to (sach case 0.77 against 1.43. 
This may hovvev<*r be. accounted for, it being self-evident that an improved 
activity had taken ])laco in criminal affairs generally, and in the investigation 
()f cases, evident in the incrciised proportion of criminal convictions, and this 
active spirit brought to bear on petty offences, would, there is no doubt, find a 
greater number, and at the same time by a more searching investigation than 
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had been customary, prove the fallacy of the cliann^es, anti dismiss the complaint, 
such east's bi'iii" but too commonly brotight ft)r\vard in malice, or petty tptarrels 
])et\veen neigldiours. 

To return to the general range of coses t)f all descriptions, as shewn in th<^ 
statements, it will be found that during the periotlof the three years in tpiestion, 
of which tltere an; sej)arate re[)orts, viz. 1833, l83o and 183(5, .the parties con- 
eernetl apjK’ar to liavi; run from thret; thousaiul nine huiulred and nine in tlie first 
year to two thousaiul eight hundrt'd anti fifteen in the last, a retluction of nearly 
twenty-eight per c(‘nt. the average being two tliousand nine hundreii and iiinety- 
<‘ight against three; thouIRd three hundred and (Mghty-niiu; in th<; former jieriod 
of review: whilst the convictions ranged, during the above thr<'(; years, from 
fifteen hundri'd to eigliteen hundred and six, a numerical progression of twmity 
and oik; third per cent., sliewing, on tlu‘ average, one thousaiul four hundred and 
s(;venty-eight, against nine huiidri'd and Mxtv-four, or (he viust increase in nuin- 
b(;r of fifty-three per cent. The geiu*ral ratio of convietions to thos«; concerntHl 
being forty-niiu; ami a quarter ])er cent., or not ipiite half of the oftenders, against 
twenty-eight per cent., or not one-third in the former ])eriod; thus fully bearing 
out in the general results, the remarks that have be(*n made with resjiect to the 
particular year 183(5, although it maki'S it to be the more regret tcid that we have 
not equally detailed reports of all the yeans under review. 

Ha.t.siiijiiai:k and Pubn a. —Are something below the average standard of the 
Division, in jKu'nt of eriine; and it may be ob.served that during the four years 
included in the.si; observations the proportion of parties conceriu;d in crime, &,c. 
ranged from one in four hundred aiul fifty-nine, to one in S(;veii hundred arul 
ninety-nine, too marked an imjirovi'inent not to deservi* notice, (;sjieeially as it 
appear.s in the last two years to have been progressive, 1835 shewing one in 
six hundred and fifty-two, tiu; whole difterence; being eijual to seventy-four per 
cent: yet even this improved state of things does not reach the condition in 
which the district was during the former period of review, and evidently exhibits 
a great laxity somewhere, in the state of the district; for even with this improve¬ 
ment iluriiig the latter two years of tlu; time selected for remark, we find our 
comparison with tlu; jireviously noted four years a falling off, equal to 
forty-three per cent, averaging one in five; hundred and sixty-three in the 
present time, against one in nine hundred and ninety-one between 1823 
and 1826. 


15 it 
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The state of crime in 1836 appears as follows :— 


Heinous Crimes. 

Annual Averai^e, 
1823 to 1826. 

1836. 

Cases.. 

. 109 

278 

Conc('rned. 

. 931 

734 

Convicted. 

. 422 

2H 

OJfcnces. 

. 529 

736 

Conceriied.. 

. 1,431 

2,490 

Convicted. 

. 

1,209 


In these districts, like tlie last, tluTo is a serious receding in point of 
oftences but it extiuids (jqually to crimes, altlioug'li there app(‘ars no means from 
public docuineiits of accounting for the evil, unless it may have* arisen from the 
frequent change of public olHcers, that is known to have taken place between the 
last period of reviinv and the prestnit. The increase in serious cases amounted 
between the two times of review to no less than oin; hundred and fifty-four per 
cent. !“--but, at the same tiirie, it is somcAvhat remarkable that the number of 
parties concerned in lu‘inous ofiem^es w<'re twenty-one per cent, less, shewing to 
each case 8.54 in the former p(n*io<l as tin*, jr.irties to each crime, and in 1836 


only 2.64 a singular state of things considering the great increase in amount of 
crimes, and d<!cn‘asi^ in amount of convictions, and leads almost naturally to the 
question Avhether laxity on part of the police has not led to greater boldness in 
the perpetrators of crime. Convictions had fallen off in the numerical ratio of 
thirty per cent., the j)roportion to each case being 1.06, against 3.87 luitween 
1823 and 1826, a proportion fair enough, in comparison with most other districts, 
but a serious falling off as compared with itself t(m years previously ; and being 
of the parties conci'rned forty pm* c<mt. against nearly forty-six per cent. 

Petty offences also exhibit a vast increasii particularly in the number of the 
parties concerned; the number of cases having advanced thirty-nine per cent, the 
proportion of pensons concerned being to each 3.38 against 2.70 in the former 
four years: tin'; numerical increase being in the whole seventy-four per cent. 
Convictions aj)pearing in nund}er to the extraordinary extent of one hundred 
and sixty-four per cent, more, and standing to each case 1.64 against 0.86, 
A sufficient increase of business to overwhelm any magistrate, whatever may 
be the source from w hence it springs. 
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The general range of cases next calls for attention, and this shews that, 
throughout the four years under consideration, tlie parties concerned 
had ranged from five thousand six hundred and thirty-two in 1833, to 
three thousand two hundred and thirty-four in 183G, a decrease equal to 
forty-two and a half per cent, aud^hcwiiig tlio first two ycare of the series 
as the chief period of crime, the average being four tliousand five hundred and 
ninety, against two thousand three hundred sixty-two in the former time of 
review, an increase equal to ninety-four per cent. I'he convictions ranging from 
two thousand two hundred and forty-one in 1833, to one tliousand four 
hundred and seventy-three in 1836, being a falling of thirty-four per cent.; 
the average being one thousand nine hundred and twenty-two, against eight 
hundred and seventy-nine in tlie former four years. The convictions standing 
in the general ratio to tliose concerned of nearly forty-two per cent, or much 
less than half, against thirty-seven and a (Juart(^r per cent, a little more than 
one-third between 1823 and 1826. Shewing altogether a very bad state of 
things, and one that called for, as it is believed to have met, the serious attention 
of Government. 

Bugooraii. —^This district affords only three years for review, 1834 
being mixed up with that of Rungporc, but in point of extent of crime 
it would appear to have been the worst in the Division, ranging during the four 
years, from one offender in two hundred and seventeen of the inhabitants, 
to one in four hundred and seventy-two, an improvement equal to fifty-four 
per cent, markedly occurring in the last two years of the scries, the whole 
averaging at one in two hundred and thirty-nine, an alarming depreciation 
however, from what it was in the previous portion of our review, when the 
average of four years was one in six hundred and twenty-three. 

In 1836 we find the following will be the comparative view of crime 
afforded:— 



Annual Average, 

1636. 

Heinous CAmes. 

1823 to 1828. 

Cases. 

74 

257 

Concerned. 

389 

336 

Convicted. 

91 

84 
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Annual Avcracfe, 

1S23 to IbJO. 

Ojfvvcvs. 

Casj’s. 211 211 

.. ()2;") 423 

CoiivicUid... ... 140 1H2 

lltM’o ngsiiii wc find aiiytliiiio’ but uii iiiiprovcnuait in tijt; extent of orinio, 
('Specially in tliost; of a licinons ebameU'r, the incnai'^ein castes of that desc,ri])tion 
liavin{r been no b'ss than two bnndred and forty-seven per cent. ! although 
the number of pc’rsons (roiicerned in such (rriines weiv less by fourteen jier cent, 
being to every cast; 1.30 against 5.05 as the average of tla; former p(*riod. Con¬ 
victions too, lead to the supposition of s(nne laxity on the part of the police, as 
th(;y had numerically fallen off to the extent of nearly eight per cent., the 
ratio to each cast; being 0.33 only against I.IS in the formt'r j)(;riod, a decrease 
for which it is very diflicnlt to account. 

Petty offences assumed a iniicli more favorable aj)pearance, the number of 
cases having been exactly the same in the two periods, with a decrease in tin; 
parties concern(;d etpial to thirty-two j)er cent, the j)arties to t'aeli case being 
therefore two against 2 .!)() in the former p(;riod; convictitms on the smaller 
number of ofreiiders having increased twenty-two ])ercent. and bearing to each 
case 0.8fi against 0.70 in the former period. 

Observing the general range of cast's it will be found that the parties 
concerned have ranged from one thousand four hundred and eighty in 1833 
down to oidy six hundred and eighty in 1830, a degree of imjn'ovement almost 
unprecedented, and amounting to fifty-four })er ciait., and particularly remarka¬ 
ble in the last two years of tin; series, the average being one thousand three 
hundred and forty-four, against one thousand and fourteen, or an increase of 
offenders etpial to thirty-two per cent, (’onvictions during the period ranging 
from seven hundred and fifty-nine to four hundred and twenty-one, the average 
appearing seven hundred and two against two hundred and forty, or an increase 
of seventy-live percent, and being in proportion to the offenders fifty-two per 
cent., or rather more than one-half, against twenty-three and a half per cent., or 
not a fourth; an improvement most decided, at least in this branch, but possibly 
arising from neglect of such cases rather than from industry of the police, a 
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conclusion that may be fairly inferred, when wc see such a bad state of things in 
the more serious department. 

Moorsiieda«ai>. —^The range of crime in this important district sliews this 
to have been one of the worst, in respect to the number of criminals tliat bear in 
proportion to the population, but considering the extent of tlie city of Moorsheda- 
bad itself, besides the many large, bazars, all enjoying a very extensive trade, it is 
natural to expect that crimes will lx; numerous as it is well known that their pro¬ 
portion increases in the same ratio that inhabitants are brought closer togeth(‘r, and 
business becomes more extensive, placing t(‘m})tation more freipiently in the way 
of the evil disjmsed, and affording greater opportunities to the vicious. The 
proportion of offenders appears to have bec’u however improving, liaving run 
from one in three hundred and sixty-four in ISIJ.'J, to oia; in four hundred and 
fifty in 1830, being at least twenty-tlin*o ])er emit., and leaving the average at 
one in three hundred and sixty-three. This however is more by thirtei'u jier 
cent, than in the previous period riderred to in these calculations, wlimi the 
average appears as one in four hundred and nineteen. 


The following is the rate of crime in 18d() as eomjiared with the previous 


period 


Tfeinom Crimes. 
Cases. 

Annual Averajje, 
18-23 to lS‘2G. 

177 

1836. 

174 

Concerneil. 

6fif> 

1,115 

Convict(>d . 

220 

670 

Offences. 

Cas(*s. 

638 

455 

Concerned. 

i,ir>7 

1,035 

Convicted. 

438 

633 


In this comparison we have an evident improvement in the ratio of convic¬ 
tions, but have, little else to congratulate the district upon: the reduction in 
number of cases of a heinous description, having been only three ; whilst the 
parties concerned have risen from six hundred and sixty-six, to one thousand one 
hundred and fifteen, or not less than sixty-sev(;n per cent., being to every case 
6.41 against 3.75 in the average of comparison. Convictions afford a better 
review by an increase equal to the vast proportion in number of two hundriKi 


c c 
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and four prr cent.; the extent to each case shewing 3.71 against 1.24 or nearly 
tlu! saiiK! udvaiKM' in ratio to eacli cas<‘. 

(‘ases ot* less itioineut had e(;rtainly lessened in number hy nearly twenty- 
nine per ei'iit., hut the comparison of tlie parties (Hmeerned is far leSi favorable 
amounting to only ten and a half per cent, the parties to each being 2.27 
against l.Hl ; whilst convictions had in nnniher advanced nearly forty-five per 
cent, being to each case 1,3!) against 0.(>8. 

Turning now to a gi'iK'ral revi(nv of ofllnnlers during tlui two periods it will 
Im! fonml that the range, in amount ofoHemlers, was from two thousand six hundred 
and sixty-one in 1833, to two thousand oin* hundred and lift.y in 183(), a dc'gree of 
imj)rov( nient (‘(jiial fouineteeu pel’cent.: the nion; deserving of notic(*,Ii('cause, from 
some cause unrecorded, these Iiad risen in 1834 to three thousand five hundred and 
two, from wliich it had to he reduced down to tlu' mon? moderate condition of the 
last vear, and which raiseil the average of tin; fourvears to two thousand six bun- 
dred ami sixty-nine, a uundier far in advance of tin* former jieriod of review, 
when tin* iimnher <»f olfenders was onlv one thousand eiglit hnndn'il and twentv- 
threi’, the increase being e<pial to forty-six pea* cent, (’onvictions during the 
jieriixl do not shew very favourably as to numbers: those in 1833 being six hiin- 
dri’d and thirteen, those in 183(), six hundred and sixty-six; tlie dilference only 
.seven per c(‘nt., the iub’i’uu'diate years espeeially 1834, had, it is true, <-xhibited 
a much larger numlier, but the olleuders had e(|ually increased, the average was 
howevm-by that im-ans made numerically to shew’a considerable advance over 
the fornuM’ periotl of notice, bi’ing nine hundred and twenty-eight, against six 
hundrc'd and fifty-eight, or in favor of these four year.s forty-one per c(‘nt., the 
proportion to the otlenders being lU'arly thirty-five per ei'iit., against thirty- 
six and a half per cent, in the previous period of review, sonu'what more than 
oim third. On the whole therefore in ]>oint of criminal condition this district 
has rather retrograded than (»therwist*. 

lliiKRiuiooM. - In the range of crinte wc find this district entitled to a high 
position, the projiortiou of offenders having been in 1833, oin*. in seven hun¬ 
dred and fifty inhabitants, and although sinking in 183(), to one in six hundred 
and twenty-five a fall of nearly seventeen per ei'iit.; yet, from having reached 
the iinusnal rate of one in one thousand and sixteen in 1834, leaving the aver¬ 
age as one in eight hundred and nine, which howevt’r is not lcs.s than eighty- 
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six aiid a half per cent, better than in the former period, when the ratio stood 
at one in four hundred and thirty three. 

Lookiiijj now to the amount of cases, &c. in 1830, the following appears to 
have btien their extent:— 


Heinous Crimes. 

Annual Average, 
lb23 to 1826. 

1836. 

Cases. 

148 

310 

Concerned. 

252 

478 

Convicte-d. 

1(53 

OlO 

I ^ 

Offences. 



(kises. 

1,0.09 

517 

ConeerneHl. 

2,(570 

2,048 

Convict e;d. 

1,2.97 

(557 


Comparing these two perio<ls, 183(5, it lK‘ing premised, acknowledged to be 
the worst year of tin; four, the exliil»itioii a])pears litth; favoral>h; to the condition 
of the district in the, second. Cases (»f a heinous eharaet(*r having iucreas(;d 
to tin; fearful extent of one hundred and niin; ])er cent., whilst the parti<‘s con¬ 
cerned have advanced nearly ninety per cent, from two hundred and fifty-two to 
four hun(lr{;d and s{;venty-eight, being to every ease 1.54 against 1.70 during 
the earlier j)eriod—convictions too had In'en comparatively Kss, although iu the 
aggregate; luaiutaiiiing an increase; numericall}' eif thirty pe‘r ce*nt., the advance; 
in crime he)we;ver leave's the projeortioii to the; e;ases e)nly 0.(58 to each inste;a<l e)f 
I.IO; so that above one; half or say fifty-e;ight ])e;r cent. e;vade;d the punishment 
of their crimes. 

Cases ed‘ less memient certainly hael experie'iiced a ce)nsideTahle* reduction 
but so alse> had the; convictions for them, the; falling e)lf being eupial to fifty-threx* 
})e;r cent., at the same time the number of ])artie‘s cemcerue;el hael not e;(]ually ele- 
(dined, they being only some twenty-three and a half perce-nt. fewer in number; 
so that the pr(3])e)rtiou to each ease was 3.00 against ii.43; whilst convictions, 
less in number l)y forty-nine pe;r cent., were more than (;<jual in (iroportion to the* 
cases, being 1.25 against 1.18 to each. 

A reflextivc view of the; total numhe;r of olFe;nde-rs iu this district (;xhihits a 
range of from a total of two thousanel one hunelred and eight in 1833, to tAvej 
thousand five hundred and fifty-six iu 183(5, being an accession of twenty-one 
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|)(*r cont. l)iit the intermediate years were full five and twenty percent, under 
these anioimrs, and hy this means the average is reduced to one thousand nine 
hundred and fifty-five, which, jdaced in contrast with the two thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-eight from 1H23 to shews a reduction between the 

two jMTiods (!<jual to more than thirty-six per cent. It will not be extraordinary 
therefore, that with this extensive falling otf’in the niimlaT of offenders a corres¬ 
ponding one should be found in that of the convictions which averaged in the 
latter jjerioil of review oin*. thousand oin* hundred and twenty-five, ranging from 
nine hundred and ninety-four in 1H33, to one thousand five hundred .and sixty- 
five in IH3(), against one thousand four hundred and sixty, (!(pial to a decrease of 
twenty three per cent. Tlu' pro])ortion to offenders having bec'ii however fifty- 
eight per cent., against nearly fift)^ jmu* cHuit. in the former p<‘riod; on which 
ground this must be considered an improved one, though not to the extent that 
might hav(‘ been c‘xj>ected considering the increased attention this district had 
attracteil, lU'VtTtheless on the whole Beerblioom must be conceded to hav(‘ 
maintained its place as a good district above the average of the Division, 



CHAPTER YlII. 


Summart/ of Crimes^ ^'c. in the fifteen dktricts forming the North Western 

Division of the Bengal Presidency. 


Having now brought to a closo the review of crime in this the First Divi¬ 
sion of tlie Bengal Presidency, in so far as respects the individual districts 
it is as well to pause in consid(‘ratiou of the total amount of that part of th(‘. 
work : commencing with the following table: 




Extent. 



Crimes. 

Opeenceh. 


Total. 


iders to 
one in 


Square Miles. 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

• 

CO 

(L» 

CO 

u 

Concerned. 

Convictions, &c. 

1 

Concerned. 

U 

ay 

Ml 

d 

O 

w 

u 

■c 

a 

6 

o 

Concerned. 

Convictions, &c. 

Proportion of offer 
Population being 

First 

Divn. 

1833 . 

• • 

t • 

t • 

• • 

• • 

• « 

1 • • 

• • 

t • 

• • 

33,600 

14,680 

678 

1834 .. 

< - 

• • 

■. 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• ■ 

• ■ 

33,461 

15,080 

581 

JS3j .. 


• • 

• • 

• • 

« • 

« « 

« • 

• • 

• t 

I • 

28,896 

14,006 

672 

1S3G .. 

« ■ 

a • 

• ■ 

4,620 

10,802 

4,979 

8,403 

19,058 

9,437 

1 

13,023 

29,540 

14,819 

658 

Total.. 

• • 

• ■ 

■ 

■ 

• * 

• • 


■ 

■ 

B 

1,25,697 

58,585 

• • 

Average 

73,511 

19,424,502 

25,058 

4,620 

10,802 

4,929 

8,403 

19,058 

9,437 

13,023 

31,474 

14,646 

617 


Whilst the want of all particular information, during the first three years, 
is so much to be regretted; it must be observed that the difference in njports on 
the same subject, made through different channels, places the total of concerned 
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parties aiul e()nvicte<J criminals for 183G at variance, tlie latter to the extent of 
403 and tlie former to tin; number of 320, forming also the results of this year, 
being the only one for wliicb details are available, to be taken as the one of 
comparison in most points in the absence of an actual average. 

liy the changes that took place in the intermediate ten years in the dispo¬ 
sal of the dilferent zillalis, and the r(*modelling of their jurisdictions, it will be 
oliserved that the; entire area of tlie division had Ikmui increased upwards of 
fifteen jier cent., wliilst the [lopulation contained on the new area, extended to 
seventy-threi* ihousaml five hundred and eleven sipiarc miles was iiinetceu 
millions four hundrc'd and twiMity-four thousand five hundred and two, or an 
increase in tluf division only e(ptal to nearly twelve pm* cent., the difference on 
jungle uninhabited land reducing the ratio of population to the square mile to 
250.58 inhabitants against 27 1.87 in former tinu's. 

Whenj th(5 greater extent of jurisdiction, as well as of jiopulation is consi¬ 
dered, a marked improvenu'ut b(‘comes evkhnit in the (*xtent of crimes, whilst a 
recurr(‘ue(; to tin*, lessened density of population bears out sulliciently, what has 
beim saiil pnwiously, of tin* e,orres[)onding lessiming of crime, and its ineri'ase 
being concomitant with a closer a])pro\imation of the inhabitants; and this 
diminution of criminals is v«‘ry evident in tin; proportion of ofienders shewn to 
the po|)ulation, which between 1833 and I83G averaged one in six hundred and 
seventei'ii, whilst in the. formm* jieriod it had stood at one in thn*e hundred and 
forty-liv(', an improveuunit eipial to nearly eighty per C(‘nt. This, moreover, 
for the. first three years, has shewn a regular progressive iitijirovemeut, 1835 
lieing however far the best of the four. 

As lulbre point'd out, the returns do not allow of the comparison it would 
have been desirabh; to make; in tin; several divisions of the subject during the 
seriirs in a jirogre^sive form, as has bemi done in tin*, former jxn-iod, the review 
therefore is necessarily vrn’y limiti'd, as it comprises only one year, except as to 
the geiK'ral total of ofienders and convictions: continuing with this however it 
becomes apjnirmit that the cases of heinous crimes have experienced tin* almost 
unprecedented dc'clim; of thirty-five per cent., whilst with respect to the number 
of those conc(‘rned in such si-rious crimes ; the improvement is yet more con¬ 
spicuous ami amounts to very nearly forty per cent., notwithstanding the in¬ 
creased extent of jurisdiction added to the division. Those in 183G amounted to 
only ten thousand eight hundred and two against seventeen thousand seven 
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hundred and six : and being to each case 2M4 against 2.48, soino nearly six pt-r 
cent, better therefore even in this ros])ect. 

Convictions for such crimes also, in even a nnnu'rical point of view, had 
multiplied some two and a half j)er cent., but in proportion to tlie number con¬ 
cerned, and to the number of cases, the ratio they bore appears mon? favorabh* 
even than could Inive been expected; in numbers they bear as four thousand 
nine hundred and nineteen against four thousand eight hiindri'd and fifty-five, 
which as respects ofteiiders was forty-six ja*r cent, against only twenty-seven and 
a half per cent., the average between 1823 and 182(>, and amounting to 1.08 to 
each case .against only 0.()8; itself suffici(‘nt, when the comj>arison is made, to 
restore confitleiice in the executiv<‘ department. 

Ill miscellaneous olfeiiees the number of cases shews a still greater reduc¬ 
tion, eight thousand four hundred and thr(‘e, against sixteen thousand six hutuln'd 
and nine, the difference being forty-nine and oiie-third jau* cent.: whilst the 
number concerned being nineteen thousand and firtv-eight, against thirty-two 
thousand seven hundred and fifty, is equal to a decrease of nearly forty-two ])er 
cent., thedittereneein respect to convictions being only thirty-two per cent., gives 
above forty-nine as the jirojiortiou of ofi'ende.rs convicted, against forty-two per 
cent, in the former period, and to (-'ach cast; 1.12 persons ag.iinst 0.84, an im¬ 
provement in ratio eipial to thirty-three, per cinit. Uefori; jiroc^eeding farther 
it is worthy of remark that the jiroportion of heinous crimes us compared witli 
the whole extent (»f criminal jiroeruxiings, was, in the fornujr period, in proportion 
of cases, bore as thirty per ec'Ut., but between 183.3 and 1830 by the great falling 
oft'in miscellamuuis cases had increased to thirty-fivi; per cent.: whilst in parties 
concerned in these last four years, the ratio was thirty-four piT cent, against 
thirty-five per emit, in the first period of review, or it would ap])car nearl^^ equal, 
perhaps were it possible to correct the diftereiice pointed out in the rejiorts 
recorded, it would be; found quite so. But in convictions there appears a marked 
attention must have been shewn to the punishment of crimes of a serious 
character, these being to the whole in this respect a ratio of thirty-four per cent., 
against tAventy-six per cent, in the period between 1823 and 1H2(). 

Still continuing the position before maintained, that the history of crime, in 
so extensive a tract as is comj)rize(l in this division, must rath«?r be sought in a 
review of the whole, than in any insp(!Ction of parts only, it becomes necessary 
that the total, including every description of cases with the offenders and convict- 
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rd sliouhl })o subjected to o])servation. Witli respect to the numl)er 

of esis('s, liow(,‘V(*r, we are so far without data as before noted, that these are only 
pven for the singl(* year 183G, wliich on comparison with the average of the 
period befon; note<l ranging from 182b to 1820, exhibits thirteen thousand and 
twenty-tliHie, against twenty-three tliousand seven hundred and thirty-three, 
being a decreast; (“(jual to fifty-three per cent.; an extent certainly most unexpect¬ 
ed, as the result of judy ti'ii years improved legislation. 

With this howtiver, as the result in this respect, one is naturally led to look 
more closely into the variations that have occurred in the gradation of offenders 
during the four years from 18113 to 1830, ranging as they have done, from thirty- 
three thousand six hundred in the first, to twenty-nine thousand five hundred and 
forty in the hist yi‘ar, the difii'rence being fully twelve per cent, on the side of 
inii)rov(!m(*nt; leaving the average; thirty-one thousand four hundred and seventy- 
four, against fifty thousand four hundred and fifty-six in the first period of 
review, a dimiuutiou in the amount of criminals, &c. ecpial to no less than thirty- 
S(;ven and a half pi;r cent.; a degree of good effected to the peaceable portion 
of the (toinmunity highly deserving of iiotici*, although not equal in proportion 
to what might have been expected, from what app(;art;d in the number of cases, 
Avhich therefore shew 2.41 to (;ach instead of tlu; 2.12 of the former period. 

Our lu'xt subject is the convictions which cannot be said to have varied 
much during the jieriod, except so far as the falling off in 1835. The fairest 
way however of viewing these is in a comparison with the number of offenders 
thus : 


Against, 


1833. 


1834. 


1835. 


1830. 


1823. 


1824. 


1325. 


1820. 



cent, of those concerned in every description of offence, against thirty-seven per 
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cent, between 1823 and 1826, the entire number in the former time, averaging 
twenty-two and a half less, numerically, than in the latter; being 1.12 to each 
case against 0.79. 

In fine viewing this period of four years there is much to be satisfied with, al¬ 
though crimes bore a proportion of thirty-five per cent, amongst cases; and thirty- 
four per cent, in amount of offenders; yet, as in the convictions for crimes there are 
thirty-four per cent, in lieu of twenty-six, a fair inference, combining with the de¬ 
tails above exhibited, may be drawn, that much advance has been made,—-an im¬ 
proved Police superintendence,—and suppression of more serious offences. 

In conclusion the woA of the Magistrates appears to have been reduced; the 
amount average of cases having been only eight hundred and sixty-eight, or 
just three, instead of eight per diem, a reduction in fact equal to nearly forty- 
six per cent, ranging pretty nearly as before. 


E E 



CHAPTER IX. 


A nalysis of Crime from 1833 to 1838 , their relative proportions to the po¬ 
pulation^ ^c. in Mymmising, Dacca, Furcedporc or Jelalpore, Sylhet, Bakur- 
gmij, Tippcrah and Nonkollee, Chuttugong, Hooglee, Burdwan, Bankorah, 
Rnmghur, ^c. Tvwnty-four-Pcrgunnahs, Bnraset, Jessore, Nuddea, Midna- 
pore, and Cuttack. • 


It is iiot iic*ceflsary in this chapter to repeat the apologetic observations 
already expressed in the opening of tlic seventh Chapter, which are, it is to be 
regretted, and might be expected, equally applicable here: 


• 

Extent. 

Crimes, Offences, &c. 




d ^ 



i bo 


Square 

miles. 

Population. 

'opulatio 
per squa 
mile. 

Parties. 

concern¬ 

ed. 

Convict¬ 

ed. 

Proportior 
offenders to 
pulation, be 
one in 




iM 




'Myimmsiiig 

.5,025 

1,6.34,1#' 

325.21 

1,274 

690 

1,282 


Dacca 

2,400 

mmmlm 

226.06 

1,489 

1,017 

364 


Furcedporc, or Je- ] 
lalporo .. j 

4,500 

.556,949 

123.76 

2,754 

949 

202 


Sylhet 

.5,550 

1,083,720 

195.26 

1,437 

864 

754 


Bakurguiij 

4,7.50 

737,765 

155..32 

•1,659 

1,014 

445 


Tippcrah & Noakollcc 

7,.‘J87 

1,240,044 

167.87 

2,400 

1,003 

517 


Chuttagong 

2,980 

700,800 

235.17 

436 

218 

1,607 

18:J3i 

Hooglee 

2,509 

3,776 

1,508,843 

601.37 

' 3,029 

1,216 

498 

Burdwan 


35.3.46 

2,531 

611 

661 


Bankorah, Bam-1 
gluir, &c. .. J 

29,420 

3,557,725 

120.92 

2,106 

1,300 

1,689 


24-rergunnah8 

2,296 

722,814 

314.81 

3,536 

1,131 

204 


Barnset 

3,588 

336,743 

93.85 

1,306 

704 

258 


Jessorc 

5,940 


150.34 

4,724 

1,824 

189 


Nuddea 

5,400 


154.98 

714 

413 

1,172 


Midnaporc 

^N. & S. Cuttack .. 

6,782 


201.15 

2,430 

1,412 

561 


9,040 


219.53 

3,173 

1,687 

626 


1,01,343 

19,393,372 

191.36 

34,998 

16,053 

554 


















Extent. 


Criiuc»> Offences, &c. 


d u 

PopoMon. I 

(2-s 


^Mymunsing 

Dacca 

Furcedporc, or Je-1 
lalporc .. / 

SylUet 
Bakurgunj 
Tippcrah & Noakolloc 
Chuttagong 
Ilooglec •. 

Burdwan 

Bankorali, Ram-1 
ghur, &c. .. / 

24-Pcrgunnaha 
Barasct 
.7 csaorc 
Nuddca 
Midnaporc 
N. & S. Cuttack ,. 


"Mymunsing 

Dacca 

Furcedpore or Jelalporc 

Sylhet 

Bakurgunj 

Tippcrah & Noakollce 
Chuttagong 
Hooglce 
Burdwan 

Bankorah, Bamghur, &c. 

24-Pcrgunnahs 

Barasct 

Jessorc 

Nuddea 

Midnaporc 

N. & B. Cuttack .. 


Parties 

concern¬ 

ed. 


1,991 

2,021 

1,616 

1,466 

2,804 

1,618 

1,953 

2,090 

1,041 

3,276 

947 

3,448 

1,083 

1,791 

2,870 


31,232 


1,232 

1,400 

1,894 

1,557 

2,464 

2,496 

1,940 

3,190 

3,498 

3,578 

3.193 

1.193 
3,283 
2,405 
1,809 
2,728 


S ii 



965 

2,089 

1,879 

534 

1,415 

352 

980 

1,533 
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Extent. j 

Square 

miles. 

1 

Population. 

Population 
per square 
mile. 


Crimes* OfienceB* &c. 


'Myinunsing 

Dacca 

Furccclj)orc, orJc- 1 
lalpoic ... J 

SyJhet 
nakurgiinj 
Ti pperali & Noakollec 
Chuttagong 


iHHfJ Hooglce 
Burdwan 


Bankoriili* Bara- \ 
ghur, &c. .. f 

24-Pcrgminaba 
Barnsct 
•I CHHOrC 
Nuddoa 
Mi<Inaporc 
N. & S. Cuttack ... 


'^Myinunsing 
1)acoa .. 

Furcodporo, or Jc-1 
lalporc ... j 

Sylliet 
Bakurgunj 
Tipperali &Noakollc( 
Clmttagoug 
Hooglce 
Burdwan 

Bankornli, Bam-1 
ghur, &c. J 

24-Pcrguunah8 
Barasct «. 

•lessoi'c 
Nuddoa 

Midnapore ' 

N. & S. Cuttack .. 


5,025 

1,634,183 

325.21 

2,400 

542,540 

226.06 

4,500 

556,949 

123.76 

.5,550 

1,083,720 

1P5.26 

4,750 

737,765 

155.32 

7,387 

1,240,044 

167.87 

2,980 

700,800 

235.17 

2,509 

1,508,843 

601.37 

.3,776 

1,673,460 

353.46 

29,420 

.3,557,725 

120.92 

2,296 

722,814 

314.81 

3,588 

336,743 

93.85 

5,940 1 

1 89.3,038 

150.34 

6,400 

1 836,900 

154.98 

6,782 

1,363,228 

201.15 

9,040 

1,984,620 

219.53 


191.36 


Parties 

concern¬ 

ed. 

Convict- 
. ed. 

1,207 

688 

996 

663 

•2,223 

908 

2,156 

1,220 

3,495 

2,584 

2,438 

919 

2,101 

1,071 

3,235 

1,477 

.3,442 

1,197 

1,166 

750 

2,403 

2,081 

*1,149 

572 

2,616 

1,440 

2,281 

984 

2,064 

1,022 

.3,114 

1,589 


3,102 

1,149 

3,518 

1,621 

2,023 

2,971 


191.36 I 35,043 | 17,397 






P'urpedporo and Luianet are taken on the average of the three previoue years, no report appearing fur 
















































Pursuing the course heretofore adopted in the comparison of crime, the 
following observations occur to us: 

Mtmensino— -shews, with' reference to the previous period of comparison, 
a most extraordinary improvement; for whereas at that time, the average ratio 
of crime was as one in two hundred and ninety-four of the inhabitants, it 
amounted under the present period, to but one in one thousand two hundred and 
fifty; it were desirable indeed could this extensive charge be accounted for, 
but unfortunate no speculations even, can be formed* from the reports at hand, 
and it is left to surmise therefore to imagine that the extent of crime being 
so great, caused greater activity on part of the authorities, resulting in 
successful suppression; for as it is, during the period in question, My- 
mensing appears the best district in the division, the only one surpassing it being 
the wild tracts of Ramghur, &c.,—and one hundred and twenty-six better than 
the division average, running too throughout the whole four years of review 
commencing with one in one thousand two hundred and cighty-two in4833, and 
closing at one in one thousand three hundred and fifty-four in 1836. 

As in the last division there are full reports only for 1836, on which com-' 
parisons may be made, and these must be resorted to as the only data in this 
respect; as before, comparing with the average of 1823 to 1826 ; 


Heinous Crimes. 

Annual Averaf^e, 
1S23 to 1826, 

183C. 

Cases.. 

203 

202 

Concerned. 

2,097 

359 

Convictions, &c. 

237 

132 

Offences. 



Cases.. 

1,184 

848 

Concerned. 

2,227 

1,920 

Convictions, &c. 

.... 949 

299 


This will not however bear out the decrease of crime that the total of the 
period so prominently exhibits, and cannot therefore be held as a criterion of com¬ 
parison, so little so indeed that the details must be cautiously held up, as this 
statement would shew what is incompatible with the general returns, that the 
state of crime was about stationary. #For as regards the general ratio the aver¬ 
age of the four previous years is one in two hundred and ninety-four, whereas 
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in 1836, it was only one in one thousand three hundred and fifty>four ; the 
decrease in crimes of a heinous nature shewing as nothing in amount of cases; 
this however is fully counter-balanced by the amount of offenders, being a 
decrease of eighty-two per cent.; and although the convictions were actually 
forty-four per cent, less in general numbers, they were in fact more in propor¬ 
tion to the offenders, the convictions being of three in the four yeai%, a little more 
than eleven per cent., and in 1836, nearly sixty per cent.; whilst to each case 
there was in the former period 10.33 parties concerned and 1.16 convicted, 
against 1.77 in 1836 as parties concerned, and 0.65 of convicted, a falling off 
however in the latter instance of some forty-four per cent.: the convictions 
being in proportion to the offenders in the average of 1823 to 1826, only three 
and a half percent., against thirty-six per cent, in 1836. In mere offences how¬ 
ever this so far shows differently, that in the number of cases appears a decrease 
of above twenty-eight per cent., with a decrease also of offenders of fourteen 
per cent.,«and decrease of convictions of forty-six per cent. The offenders being 
in the first period to the cases 1.93 and convictions 0.60, whereas in 1836 they 
appear as 2.26 the former, and 0.34 the latter, a falling off of not less than 
forty-three per cent. Very different from the general shew as may be seen fol¬ 
lowing. 

The general state of crime, as before observed, was exceedingly favorable in 
its propoition to the inhabitants during the present period of review, and in num¬ 
ber of parties concerned still appears to preserve a tolerably fixed ratio during the 
whole four years, the average being one thousand three hundred and seven, 
against four thousand three hundred and twenty-four, between 1823 and 1826, 
a decrease of nearly seventy per cent. At the same time that convictions, 
although in the first and last years of the period nearly on a par, having been 
six hundred and ninety in the year 1833, and six hundred and eighty-eight in 
1836, yet in the intermediate years these had risen to one thousand and thirty- 
one in 1834, and eight hundred and thirty-three in 1835, raising the average 
to eight hundred and ten, against one thousand one hundred and eighty-six in 
the former period of review—or a decrease of nearly thirty-two per cent. The 
average however of persons convicted being, in the former instance, about twen¬ 
ty-seven per cent., and m the latter period about sixty-two, exhibiting and sup¬ 
porting by evidence too palpable to reject, that the district, during the interme¬ 
diate ten years, must have made a wonderful advance in juridical Government, 
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of the grounds of which it is much to be regretted we no record, alUiough 
so satisfiuitorily proved, that, from one of the worst, Mymensing had become one 
of the best districts in the division; being in point of oriminds forty per cent, 
better than the average, and of crimes twenty-five and a half per cent. 

Dacca-— notwithstanding its bad position in point of crime, exhibits an im¬ 
provement between the two periods of review; inasmuch as the average during 
the present one was one offender in three hundred and seventy inhabitants^ 
instead of one in two hundred and twenty-two, an improvement equivalent to 
some forty-eight per cent., yet this still leaves it sixty-six per cent, below the 
average of the division, and one of the six worst districts in it; at the same time, 
however, improvement may be considered progressing, the ratio of 1833 having 
been one in three hundred and sixty-four; and in 1836, one in five hundred and 
forty-five. 

Adverting to the single year 1836 of fuller information, the following is 
found to be the condition of the district: 


Hdnous Crimes. 

Annual Average, 
1823 to 1826. 

1836. 

Cases. 

> •.. 130 

140 

Concerned. 

491 

307 

Convictions.. 

172 

108 

Offences. 



Cases. 

913 

330 

Concerned. 

1,772 

689 

Convictions. 

•... 1,055 

190 


Here, in crimes, was an increase of nearly eight per cent, in cases, trifling 
it is true, but still discouraging; this however is brightly relieved by its having 
been found, that the parties concerned were thirty-nine per cent, fewer in num¬ 
ber ; convictions, on the other hand, shew only, as nearly thirty-two per cent, on 
the number of the concerned, against thirty-four per cent, in the former period; 
the parties to each case at that time having been 3.77, of whom were convicted 
1.32 against at the present period 2.12, as concerned, and 0.77 convicted. In 
offences, again, the decrease was decided falling fully sixty-three per cent, in the 
number of cases; and in persons concerned sixty-one per cent.;—here however, 
the falling off should have ceased, but it is found to extend also to the convictions, 
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which had numerically d^reased in a proportion of not less than eighty-two 
per cent.; whether however this depreciation arose from frivolous cases being 
the chief of those brought forward, or from discouragement to the placing 
misdemeanors before the authorities, it Is impossible to say; convictions in the 
former period forming sixty percent, of the offenders, a proportion of 1.16 to each 
case; parties to which were 1.95, whereas in 1836, there were only-twenty-seven 
and a half per cent, or 0.57 to each case, committed by 2.09 individuals. 

Turning to the general state of crime so far as data allow, shewing some 
improvement in the number of the accused, having been, on the average, one thou¬ 
sand four hundred and sixty-nine, against two thousand two hundred and sixty- 
three, or a decrease of thirty-five per cent. The reduction too appears to have 
chiefly depended on the last year of the series, a comparison of 1833 and 1836 
shewing one thousand four hundred and eighty-nine in the first, and nine hun¬ 
dred and ninety-six in the latter, being a favorable reduction equal to thirty- 
three per cent. Convictions exhibit also a considerable falling off, less however 
it may be observed, than the reduction in the parties concerned fully justifies, 
having been in 1833 one thousand and seventeen, and in 183G six hundred and 
sixty-three, being less numerically by thirty-four per cent.; but then it has to be 
considered that compared with the offenders these amounts afford rates of 
seveuty-one per cent, in the first of these two years, at the same time however 
this falling off in number still upholds convictions at sixty-one per cent.; on 
comparing the two periods we find convictions standing at an average of one 
thousand two hundred and twenty-seven in the first, and of only one thousand 
one hundred and thirteen in the second, a falling off numerically of nine per 
cent.; however whilst the proportion to the oflenders having been only fifty-two 
per cent., in the first period, had risen in the second to seventy-six, being no less 
than twenty-seven above the ratio of the Division, thus shewing that only one- 
fourth of the number escaped the punishment they deserved; and, the conclusion 
come to is evidently favorable in these respects to this district, in comparison 
with others in the Division, offenders having been nearly thirty-three per cent, less 
than the average, and convictions two aj^d a half per cent, more, notwithstanding 
the depreciated proportion as respects the population; and the conclusion may 
fairly be drawn to a greater juridical vigilance calculated to increase. 

Fureedpore, or Jelaepore —was one of the worst districts in respect to 
extent of crime during the former period of review, and has maintained that 
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re^pwtabU position during the present; the proportion offenders having been in 
the first one in two hundred thirty*one of the inhabitants, and in the second one 
in two hundred and fifty-one; thus retrograding nearly nine per cent, in compa¬ 
rison, being fifty-two percent., below the average of the division, with which it 
stands second in comparative amount, the range being in each year progressing 
from one in two hundred and two in 1833, to one in two hundred and ninety- 
four in 1835, falling about fourteen per cent, again in the last year reviewed. 

With respect to the year 1836 the condition of the district is not parti¬ 
cularly described in this, as with other districts, and remarks must therefore be 
confined to the general state of crime; so far as official, returns allow; a favorable 
movement appears in this branch, but so slight as scarcely to be worth mention¬ 
ing, considering the very bad condition of the district at both periods: the 
parties concerned averaging in this period two thousand two hundred and 
twenty-three, and in that two thousand five Imndred and fifty, being a decrease 
equal to not quite thirteen per cent, the reduction appears progressing pretty 
regularly in the second and third years, the first Ibeing very much above the 
average, and the last one of average from the absence of any report during these 
years, the decrease appears between 1833 and 1834 twenty-seven per cent, 
between 1834 and 1835 six per cent, and between 1833 and 1835 thirty-five 
per cent, it is fair then to presume that the last reports would have confirmed 
this progress towards a better state of affairs. Convictions have a numerical aver¬ 
age nearly alike, being nine hundred and nine in the former and nine hundred 
and eight in the present period, no favorable alteration appears during the series, 
except between 1833 and 1834 when the falling off was twelve per cent., but 
from the immediate rise restored this apparent neglect. Compared, however, 
with the offenders, the ratio of convictions in the present period, is more favora¬ 
ble than in the first one, the amount then having been only thirty-five per cent, 
and now a little above forty per cent., being still however nine per cent, under 
the average of the division ; the number of offenders being at the same time 
only one and a half per cent, in excess, so that above one-seventh, escaped 
punishment; it must be concluded therefore that this district has in no respect 
improved, but remained marked as a bad one. 

SvLHET-^uppears one of the better districts with respect to crime, surpassing 
the average of the division by about sixteen per cent., the ratio being only one in 
six hundred and forty-one inhabitants, although somewhat receding in the last 

o a 
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year of review being so to speak thirty-three per cent, worse in 1836, than it was 
in 1833. A comparison with the former period of review however, shews a very 
great improvement, the ratio having then been one in three hundred and seventy- 
five of the population, over which this is, full seventy-one per cent, in advance. 

The general condition in the one year of 1836, is seen as follows:— 


Hdnous Crimes, 

Annual Average. 
1823 to 1826. 

1836. 

Cases .. 

.... 230 

543 

Concerned . 

,... 666 

439 

Convictions, &c . 

.. . 303 

a 

258 

Offences. 

Cases . 

. ..; 830 

873 

Concerned . 

2,221 

1,717 

Convictions. . 

.... 886 

948 


Notwithstanding such evident improvement in the state of the district, 
during the average of the period under review, this year, being the last of 
the scries, certainly appears to hold but sorry matter for comparison, the in¬ 
crease in cases of heinous crimes, shewing no less than one hundred and 
thirty-six per cent., at the same time that the perpetrators of them, were much 
less than of the fewer number, less in fact numerically, by some thirty-five per 
cent., a circumstance remarkable, as it is conducing readily to the belief, that 
the majority of cases, were by gangs of dacoits, at which one individual could be 
engaged in many affairs; whilst convictions, rendered more difficult by the 
association, were much fewer in every respect, being for this excess of cases, less, 
by nearly fifteen per cent, than in the former period: the individuals being to 
each case at that time 2.90; with convictions, bearing a proportion of 1.32: whilst 
in the present, the latter were only 0.47, and the parties concerned 0.81; exceeding 
however the proportion then existing, andshewing that less than one-half, say only 
two-fifths, escaped the consequences of their crimes. In regard to offences thestate 
of affairs bears a less unfavomble aspect, the increase being only some five per 
cent, whilst the parties were less by twenty-three per cent.: on the other hand 
convictions shew an increase of seven per cent., thereby raising the proportion 
to the cases as compared, from 1.06 to nearly 1.09, with perpetrators 1.97 instead 
of 2.67. 
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The general state of crime appears on the avei;age» as before mention^, 
&Torable in its results* the number of accused persons having been one tho^uand, 
six hundred and ninety-one* against two thousand eight bundled and eigMy-^ 
eight* no less than forty-one per cent.; even here however* the average is nosed., 
by the great increase in the last year of the series* being two thousand one hundred 
and fifty-six* whereas* were the three previous years taken* the average would 
appear only* one thousand five hundred and thirty-six* under which the reduction 
of offenders would have been nearly forty-six per cent. Convictions leave a 
numerical average* of nine hundred and thirty-nine against one thousand one 
hundred and ninety* a very great falling off certainly* equalling twenty-one per 
cent, and singularly enough* the greatest amount in any of the four years* is 
found in the last* when they reached one thousand two hundred and twenty* 
most probably arised from the increased vigilance produced by the so evidently 
increasing an extent of crime* and the determination to make severe examples: 
the general result forming however, a punishment of fifty-five per cent, of the 
offenders* or six per cent, above the usual average of* the division* and fourteen 
above what the district exhibited in the period between 18*23 and 1826* when 
the ratio was forty-one per cent. 

Bakurqunj —although decidedly better in position* as regards extent of 
crime* than it was during the former period of review, to an extent equal to 
forty-four per the ratio* being one in three hundred and twenty-six* against 
one in two hundred'^and twenty-six, yet as compared with the average of 
the division* reports were far from satisfactory* as it was still full forty-one 
per cent, behind. This appears to have occurred chiefly in the two last years, 
when the average was one in two hundred and fifty-five, whereas in the two 
former it was one in four hundred and seventy-fdur. 

The year 1836 shews the following particulars bf comparison with the 
former period, as deserving remark :— 


Heiwms Crimes, 

Cases. 

Concerned. 

Convictions. 


Annual Areraj^e. .... 

1823 to 1826. “®'** 

181 101 

608 642 

414 383 
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' THe'^ttidit^teinaricftbte featu'te'df ihia {s i^e^ps tfie }^e dieoi^i^ 

of (^aes abd^iiici^c of ol!)^dars i6 ciiiiies of tk Ki^kd^ chaifict^r, tfie'form^ f>mg 
folty-foiir f)er cent, lead, and the lattll^ per cen?. mdirerthan in t&e 

last period; cdnvictidMi^ 'too had hedn md^dShonjIst the less, in the a^ie^te num¬ 
bed of^offenddtd, fhanlsj^ibar ahidngst th6 greater, by fibmewhat above seven per 
cent, arhllst generhf resdlts, we find th&t in this yeai^ the parties condmed in 
ea<fik caae,^w^ as 5^6 Vith oohfictions as 1.72, it jns^ one>third, whereas in 
1823 to 1826 these stood as 2.80 of the first, and 2.28 of the last, a proportion 
sho#ing, ihs^ ifi 'ibis inspect at leai&t, the Juridical ^ovemiliient bf thetlistrict 
nvaSst^ve have serioutly declined. ^Turiiing to offences of a milder character 
a^ bdtbr '^te of ‘things 'ifiay^ be 'observed, for hi the number of cases a decline 
riie extent oPnearly six per cent., the number of offenders' Being 
lesB^by^abdht'^niheteen per cent, whilst on the other hand convictions had 
>risieii*forty«iM ^ c^t., or nehrly seventy per cent, of the parties concerned, 
instead of tffiri^^nine; ariedded improvement, that leaves 3.0 to each case, as 
perpetrators, and 2.06 convicted, (above two-thirds,) against, in the former 
^fburyears^.48 anff 1.86."* ^ ^ '** " 

The state of crime, as taken on this fohr years* average, exhibits in 
the number of accused a favorable result, the decrea^ having been full 
tW^fy-five per cent, amounrting in the present period to two thousand 
two" hi&dfhd and s^^ty-one, against thrbe thousand and thirty-nine, 
but it niay' be ima^ned that some disorganization, or neglect must 
have arisilk^m the last*' two years of review, shice the average number of 
parties criminally oonoemed, was in the first two years, bne thousand five htm- 
dred and slxty^wo, whilst in the seoond, it reached two thousami nine hundred 
and seventy-nine, full Wcnty-se van p^'caht. more, a'mdiMfikrd andperimps 
raidonal ground, howevl!r,^for this increase may be found In in^eUsed vigilance, 
bx^^ht in'the pi* 
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creased amount of ooiiTietions aheim in the'cortespondiitg' pmoda* C^l^i^oiit 
On tiieaverage of tiie Ibur yeazB, amounted' to one Ilioilsand three hundred and 
ninety-seven^ agmnet one thousand four'MUndred* and nine in the former peiiodi 
or nearly on a par in the two periodshut in 1833' and 1834, the average #as 
nine hundred and two in each year; whilst in 1335 and 1836, it was one 
'thousand eight hundred and ninety-seven^nearly double; the proportion to 
the offenders being in tbs' second two years, sixty-three per cent., and in die 
first, fifty-seven: the average punishment of crime having been six^-one per 
cent., or twelve per cent, above the division rate, against fifty-nine per cent, 
between 18*33 and 1826, a slight imp^vement, but which on a comparison 
with the years 1835 and 1836 strengthens the supposition that it was progim- 
sive, and evincing an energy of vigilance calculated in a few years to efi^t 
highly favorable results. 

Tipperah and Noakalleb —are next in order of review, and these, it will 


be observed, have rather fallen, off in' average extent of crime, having been 
between 1833 and 1836, one in four hundred and eighty-nine inhabitants, 
against one in five hundred and fifty-two during the former period; the increase 
equal to eleven and a half per cent, and this would have been greater but 
for the advance made in the last year of the series, when it rose jto one in five 
hundred in fifty-four, the average of the two preceding ones being only one in 
four hundred and seventy. 

The one year affording comparison of particular results, (1836) gives the 


following 

Anltuftl Avengt. 
1823 to 1626. 

Heinous Crimes. 


Cases. 

. 124 

125 

Concerned. 

. 691. 

689 

Convictions. 

.... 292 

314 

Offences. 

Cases.;. 

_ 877 

1,646 

Concerned.... 

1,793 

1,749 

Convictions. 

.... 867 

768 



On viewing the state of serious crime but little difference is observable, 
except in the number of cases, which had increased seventy-three per cent, 
without adding to the number of offenders, and not quite eight per cent, to the 
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coQTiotions: a most remarkable circumstance for/whick^ thefts isji6, Bocoutit* 
ing« these last forming forty*five per cent, of those concerned, the aTcrage of 
whom to each case was 3.20 and of Convictions 1.46, thesehaving b^n in the 
former period 2.80 ofithe first, and 2.28 of the second, convictions being in.a 
proportion of forty-two per cent. Milder offences exhibit very similar results, 
the Increase of cases having been nearly eighty-eight per cent, whilst the parties 
concerned had fallen two and a half per cent., not much certainly, but extraor¬ 
dinary as compared with such an increase of cases: the convictions at the same 
time, appearing on the decline to the extent of more than nineteen per cent, 
although shewing nearly forty-four pjp* cent, of the offenders, those of the pre¬ 
vious period having been forty-eight per cent, and being to each case as only 
0.46 perpetrated by 1.06; against 2.04 as the latter, and 0.98 as the former 
between 1823 and 1826. 

Coming now to the general state of crime in a comparison between the 
two periods of four years, it is observable that a slight increase has been the 
result, equal to two per cent, in the number of parties concerned; the present 
years averaging two thousand five hundred and thirty-four, and the former 
two thousand four hundred and eighty-four, the advance being pretty general 
throughout the series but greater in 1834, when they reached two thousand 
eight hundred and four. In convictions, the average number was one thousand 
and ninety-one against one thousand one hundred and fifty-nine, a decrease 
equal to fourteen per cent, this falling off appearing chiefly in the last two 
years, especially 1836, when they were only nine hundred and nineteen, the 
greatest amount being found in 1834, when they found nearly fifty per cent, 
of the offenders, the average being only fifty-three per cent., or six ’below the 
general ratio of the Division, and three under that of the period of our com¬ 
parison. 

Ohutagong —too, like the last two zillahs exhibits a falling off, in the pro¬ 
portion of nine amongst its inhabitants, being one in four hundred and eighty- 
four, instead of one in five hundred and sixty-nine, the difference being equal 
to fifteen per cent. This &!ling off appears to have taken pface, solely in the 
last three years, as in 1833, the district had attained the excellence of standing 
at only one criminal ir\ one thousand six hundred and two; so that the average 
of the last three years would be, one in three hundred and ninety-two, and the 
actual falling off, thirty-one per cent., but as compared with the first year of the 
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8dieft» no less than 4lid isabhndtis dS]hr^ehtiolS df 
this is to' be atooantod Ibr, does not appear ftom^dn^ 

ReTerthig'to the one year of compax'f&h) ot 1836, the 
tive view is exhibited^ i f* 


Heinous Crimes. 

Amittil Avetoks, " 
183310 jsas. 

^ -f 

183a 

. in 

Cases. 

. 51 

87 

Concerned. 


534" 

Convicted.*. 

151 

334 

H Offence^. 

Cases. 

. 498 

$32 

Concerned... 

. 772 

1,677 

Convicted. .. 

. 326 

895 


Throughout the whole course of crime therefore, in this year,,th^|ippeafs 
a conspicuous advance, corresponding however in the convi^tioai|, as as^ in 
cases and offences, so that, on leave, it may be presumed that official vigilanee 
has kept pace with the increasing demand for it: the number of heinous cases 
shews an increase equal to, not less than seventy per cent., a fearful evidence of 
increased crime; but it is to be observed, the parties concerned had not added 
to their numbers in like proportion, though still quite sufficiently so, to marie 
a bad state of affairs, the addition amounting to sixteen per cent whilst con¬ 
victions had progressed at least one hundred and twenty-one per cent., forming 
sixty-two per cent, of the parties accused; a sufficient proof of exertion on the 
part of those entrusted witli^the Police to shew that they had not been idle, 
making 3.84 convicted out of 6.14 concerned, as more than half against 2.96 
out of 9.00 during the previous period. Coming to minor offences too, a great 
increase is observable to die extent of no less than sixty-seven per cent, in the 
number of cases, and one hundred and seventeen in offenders—but here too, 
the convictions appear to have gone ahead, though not so extensively as in 
more serious cases, having reached only fifty-three per cent.; this however shews as 
1.07 convictions out of 2.01 accused in each case against 0.65 out of 1>66 in the 
former period. The state of crime generally throughout the years exhibits the 
following features.—^Firstly, that as the amount of offend^ iu the present period 
averages one thousand four.(iundred apd forty-nine, aud that between 1823 and 
1826, one thousand two hundred and thirty-one, there has been an increase 
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of fourteen and a half in oflfehdan between the two times, ancl tiilwlndnease hav 
been goingf on daring the last three years, the avefage of which wbhld’be^ One 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-six; whereas in 1833 there were only four 
hundred and thirty-siz, this last however was so very low, and followed by, 
amounts so strongly contrasting with it, that the conclusion naturally tO he 
drawn is, not that the district had been more virtuous, but that the official 
authorities had been less vigilant, especially as we find it severally afifecting the 
oonvictiotts. Convictions on the average, contrasting the two periods, produce 
an average of six hundred and lilnety-two, in this, eight hundred and fiff 
between 1834 and 1836, against four hundred and sevent^seven in the former 
one, or forty-five per cent, in advance, and forming rorty-eight per cent, 
of the offenders affected: however, as it must naturally be, by the laxity 
apparent in the first year of the series, when the entire number was only 
two hundred and eighteen, but fifteen and a half per ctent. of the average 
offenders. In point of comparison with the average of the division, it will be 
found that the ratio of those convicted, is one per cent, lower than it ought to 
be, although in number of parties to crime, thirty-four per cent, lower, 
arising from the convictions, having been thirty-six per cent, less in aggre¬ 
gate amount—a sufficient proof, were others not equally apparent, during the 
above review that much was wanting to bring the district again to a tolerable 
state even of juridical efiiciency. 

Hooolee— coming next in course of review, exhibits somewhat of im- 
ifrovement, having for its proportion of crime one in five hundred and twenty- 
nine, against an average of one in five hundred and seven between 1823 and 
1826, equalling some four and a half per cent., bA this would have been much 
worse, but for the small extent of crime that marks 1834, the average of the 
other three years having been one in four hundred and seventy-nine only, 
whilst that was one in seven hundred and seventy-three inhabitants. On the 
whole this district would appear below the division averages by four and a half 
per cent. 

For the year 1836 we have the following comparative data 


Hemoaa Crimei, 

Cases.. 

Concerned. 


Atmotl Average, 
18 S 3 to less. 


i } 


m., 

417 




!8S^ 

r ( I 

650 
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Anmul Arm, 
issstoisso. 

Convictions. 


239 231 

Offmces, 



Cases.. 


986 1,037 

Concerned. 


2,213 2,686 

Convictions. 


945 1,294 


This shows a vast and extraordinary increase in the extent of criminal 
cases, equalling more than one hundred and ten per cent. Happily this 
fearful advance does not extend, to an equal degree in the number of 
parties concerned, amongst whom the advance has not gope beyond fifty- 
six per cent.; this however is bad enough, especially in a Zillah so near 
to the seat of Government, and shews a lamentable deficiency in the control 
of crime by the Police; especially accompanied, as it is, by a falling 00*, not in 
proportion only, but numerically even, of the convictions equal to 3.36 per 
cent.; little in amount certainly, but when the increase of offenders is"considered, 
it serves to shew that neglect must have existed somewhere, and to prove that 
this cannot have arisen, from, as is often alleged, an increased vigilance on the 
part of the magisterial authority, causing a greater number of bad characters 
to be apprehended; fort when this is the case, convictions would also keep pace 
with the increase of apprehensions, as it is, these form only forty-two per cent, of 
the parties concerned, against fifty-seven and a quarter on the average between 
1823 and 1826, the parties to each case having been then 3.39, and in the year 
1836, 2.12, leading to the conclusion that the increase of crime had induced 
a greater individual boldness amongst its perpetrators, who ventured more 
frequently on such acts singly, and less frequently soilght the protection 
afforded by numerous gangs. Of these too, it appears there were convicted 
to each case only 0.89 against 1.94, so that above half escaped any visitation 
for their foul acts. In fur^er proof of the depreciated condition of the Zillah, 
in the protection afforded to the inhabitants, it is made evident that the increase 
so remarkable in heinous crimes; extended also, although not so seriously, to 
offences, which in amount of cases had advanced five and a quarter per cent., 
and in those concerned twenty-one per cent., but in this branch of review it is 
observable that the convictions, &c. were on the increase, corresponding to an 
extent of twenty-six and one-third per cent., leading almost naturally to the 
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conclusion that too much attention was bestowed on trifling cases, to the with¬ 
drawal of ,it from the suppression and punishment of serious ones. These con¬ 
victions appear in proportion to the number of offenders as forty-eight per cent., 
agiiiiist forty-two and three-fourths per cent., during the former period; and 
holding as 1.24 to each case perpetrated by 2.59 against 0*95 and 2.24 ; still more 
confirming the idea that an excess of attention had been bestowed on minor 
affairs to the neglect of the more heavy cases, an injury to the inhabitants of 
the most serious character. 

The general state of crime during the four years of review now calls for 
attention, and for no little of serious consideration too,—-for a comparison of the 
two periods shews an increase of crime rising from one thousand two hundred 
and thirty-one offenders, to two thousand eight hundred and fifty-two, or an 
advance of nearly one hundred and forty per cent., thus fully bearing out the 
depreciated condition of the district, as shewn ill the more detailed data of 1836, 
and this—more particularly marked during the two last years of the series— 
averaging each, three thousand two hundred and thirteen, which appears twenty 
per cent, above that of the first two years and one hundred and sixty-one per cent, 
above the average of the four years from 1823 to 1826. Convictions however 
had not shewn any thing like a corresponding advance, for if they had, it is 
more than probable the offenders would have lessened, instdad of increasing during 
the period of review, wlien knowledge and civilization had so notoriously advanced 
between the two periods, as it has done in Hooglec by the establishment of that 
noble institution, the Ilooglee College, and its tributary schools, as well as by 
the acknowhidged praiseworthy exertions of the Serampore missionaries; the 
number convicted averaging, in the four years, one thousand two hundred and 
ninety-five, against one thousand one hundred and eighty-four, the increase only 
nine per cent. In the face of such an enormous accession of crime, the propor¬ 
tion to the parties concerned being forty-five per cent., which has the merit, if 
such it may be termed, of not retrograding from th^ former period of review, 
being precisely what it averaged between 1823 and 1826, so that eleven twen¬ 
tieths of the offenders escaped the just reward of their crimes. This review 
shews further that in comparison with the rate of the Division, the rates were 
four per cent, below, and the number of those concerned in police cases thirty 
jier cent, above the average. It is unnecessary to make any remark on these 
results, particularly as improvement at this period has been vaunted, the facts 
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speak for themselves, and pronounce that, this was decidedly one of the worst 
districts in point of extent, and correction of crime. 

Burdwan.—I n point o^ proportion of offenders to the extent of popula¬ 
tion shews a most decided improvement, for, from being the worst district 
except one, on the average between 1823 and 1826, it has been in this second 
period superior to the averages, being only one in five hundred and seventy-nine, 
instead of one in one hundred and ninety-seven, an improvement equal to some 
one hundred and ninety-four per cent.; this however was more marked in the 
two first years of the series, wherein the annual average appears one in seven 
hundred and thirty-one, whereas in the two latter ones, it reached only one in 
four hundred and eighty-two. 

For the year 1836 the means of comparison appear as follows;— 


Heinom Crimes. 


Annual Averafre, 
1823 to 1826. 

1836. 

Cases. 


131 

268 

Concerned. 


428 

1,067 

Convictions. 


198 

‘ 410 

Offences. 

Cases. 

• • • • 1 

2,216 

1.008 

Concerned. 


5,589 

2,575 

Convictions. 


1,573 

1,063 


Tiie most remarkable feature of wliich is, the very great increase in all that 
relates to crime, and the, as prominently marked, decrease, in every part of what 
concerns offences. In the former, the number of cases had advanced more than 
one hundred and four per cent., surpassing in number, by nineteen *per cent., 
even the markedly bad year of the former series, 1825. In the number of those 
concerned it will be observed, there had also been an accession of one hundred 
and forty-nine per cent.: there is however this redeeming point, not discernable 
in the neighbouring district just reviewed, viz: that if crime and criminals had 
increased, convictions had increased also; to the extent of one hundred and seven 
per cent., so that against the forty-six and three quarters per cent, punished out 
of those "concerned in the former four years, there appeared in 1836 nearly 
thirty-eight and a half per cent.,-—a tolerable outturn, considering the increased 
difficulties imposed upon the authorities by such a vast accession of crime. The 
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whole being to each case 3.98 concerned, and 1.53 convicted, against 3.24 and 
1.43 respectively in the former period of four years. In offences, there has 
been found a marked decrease, being fifty-four per cent, in the cases, nearly the 
same in the parties concerned, and at the same time not more than thirty-two 
jMjr cent, in the convictions, evincing a degree of vigilance, that leaves the 
following results relatively to the number of cases;—the parties concerned being 
2.55 to eacli, and the convictions 1.05, or two-fifths; against, as between 1823 
and 1826, 2.52 and 0.71, not quite three-tenths. 

In justice however one observation cannot but follow this exhibition of facts, 
as like its predecessor it shows, that attention^ time, and exertion, would appear 
to have been frittered away on trifles, to the neglect of more important measures 
for protection of tlie lives and property of the inhabitants in the zillah. The 
general state of crime during the four years, next claims attention, in its com¬ 
parison with the previous period, the average amount of offenders liaving been 
two thousand eighty hundred and ninety, against six thousand and fourteen,— 
a decrease of nearly fifty-two per cent., but this, as has been seen in the years 
before, consisted chiefly in petty cases; but it must be observed that there has 
been an increase of the same amount in the second two years of the series, 
over those of 1833 and 1834, equal to fifty per cent., so that the latter period 
was only forty-two per cent, below the average above shewn, whilst the former 
had been above sixty-one per cent. less. In convictions also there appears 
on the general averages, falling off of fifty per cent.; the former period of 
review showing one thousand seven hundred and seventy-one, and the pre¬ 
sent, only eight hundred and seventy-nine; and as the increase of offenders 
during 1824 has been remarked on, censurably; it is but just to observe that 
if these have increased, so also have the number convicted, to the extent of 
full sixty-nine per cent., having been thirty-one per cent, of those concerned in 
those two years, against twenty-eight during the first two years, the whole 
average having equalled thirty per cent., against thirty-nine and a half, during 
the former period as shewn at page 55. As compared Avith the average of 
the Division, this district must be admitted to have but an indifferent character, 
as the number of parties concerned was thirty-two per cent, higher, whilst 
that of convictions Avas nearly twenty per cent, lower, the proportion shewing 
a reduction of nineteen per cent.; so then seven-tenths escaped unscathed after 
their ill deeds. 
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Bankoorah, Raughur, &c. —This is the largest and most populous dis-' 
•trict in the second division, forming twenty-nine per cent, of its superficial" area, 
and containing somewhat more than eighteen per cent, of its population; ^t 
will it be found wit||||||lkc least crime, the proportion of otfenders being twelve 
inhabitants only, as one in eighteen hundred and three, fairly proving that, ill 
considering the state of the police and its improvement in the executive depart- ' 
ment, must be. based on tlic proportionate extent of crime amongst the popula¬ 
tion, and which is itself so evidently influenced by the space of ground which 
they inhabit, acting in an inverse ratio as that space becomes more contracted; 
a population congregated together closely in cities and large towns, being more 
criminal in such spots than when scattered over a larger space ; for wlicre this 
is the case, the association in gangs, for the commission of crimes less 
frequently takes place, and if formed becomes more easily an object for observa- 
tion, and hence of prevention; besides which, even the detection of those 
committing crime, is more easy amongst a people so situated, than when dense 
masses of human beings are condensed, if the expression be allowable, together 
in cities or towns. In cultivated plains too, with the inhabitants, engaged 
chiefly in agricultural labor,—-residing in small villages,—and scattered houses,— 
are generally known to each other, and the property of all is more cquallized, 
every one being in some way dependent on his neighbour for tlie supply of his 
wants, and the enjoyment of his pleasures. At the same time opulence is but sel¬ 
dom met with, ami the riches of the better class offer little prospect of undetected 
attack; whereas in more populous localities persons of all classes, and of every rank, 
of various degrees of poverty, or of wealth, too often made a subject for display, 
by the thoughtless or the vain, are forced into close contact with each other,— 
temptations are numerous,—the chances of discovery comparatively few,—the 
gratification of, and incitement to evil passions readily accessable; at the same 
time that individual character is little known or enquired into. Where it may 
almost he held as a natural axiom that crime increases as population is brought 
more closely together, even had there been no such proofs as this review exhibits ; 
that of the contrary, its lessening as tlic people become separated, is so palpably 
shewn in this district, that it is nearly seventy per cent, in this respect below 
any other in the division, and nearly two-thirds less than it had been some ten 
years previous. 

Comparing 1836, with the average between 1823 and 1826, the following 
appears the result: 
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Annual Average, 

1S23 to 1S26. 

1836. 

Heinous Crimes, 


. 1,12^ 

. 2,20P(? 

106 

Concerned. 

280 

Convictions, &c. 

. 833 

182 

Offences. 


. l,o35 

325 

Concerned. 

. 3,063 

886 

Convictions, &c. 

. 1,506 

611 


Tlio iiiij)rovoni(*nt exhibited in ii comparison of these two periods is so extra- 
or<linary in its extent, as to appear almost incredible, were it not to be borne 
in mind that in the former these districts were in a disturbed, unsettled 
state, and in the latter they had for some time been placed under a better 
regulated system, wherein the principles which have ])een shewn above, have had 
fuller, an<l more distinct operation, and greater power of influence; this is more 
especially conspicuous in tin* pro])ortion of convictions, so that it may be fairly 
assumed that to a blotter otticial vigilance, and a superior state of rule is attribut¬ 
able no small sliaiv. in this im])rovement. The number of heinous oftences shews 
a decrease to the enormous extent of above ninety per cent.; whilst that in the 
number of parties concerned is little short of a corresponding decrease, exhibiting 
as it does fully eighty-seven per cent.; the dilferenco in convictions having been 
only a decrease of seventy-eight j)er cent, in general amount. Convictions and 
their jiroportions must however always be the test of improvement, or otherwise, 
and in this there appears, relatively to the parties gpneerned, a ])roj)o)‘tion ot 
only thirty-eight per cent., in the first period, and of sixty-five per cent, in 1836, 
an improvement in itself equal to some seventy-one per cent., these latter being 
1.71 to each cast! out of 2.64 concerned, a])ove oiie-half, against 2.02 of 
the latter, and 0.74 of the former, or two-thirds against three-eighths. Com¬ 
ing then to offences it will be found that in these also there has been 
a great reduction in every respect, the number of cases having lessened 
to the extent of nearly seventy-nine per cent.; whilst the number ot 
j)artics concerned had decreased by seventy-one per cent., at the same time that it 
will be observed that the proportion of convictions had advanced considerable, 
although the numerical amount had fallen by fifty-nine per cent, leaving how- 
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ever still the convic^d as sixty-nine per cent., of those concerned instead o£ 
forty-nine per cent.; the ratio between 1823 and 1826, being to each case 2.72 
))ersonh concerned, and 1.88 convicted, or two-thirds, against 1.34 and 0.98 in 
the former period.* In regard to the condition of the district in respect to 
crime generally, throughout the full period in question, the following compa¬ 
risons strike us: the parties concerned average one thousand, nine hundred, 
and seventy-three against five thousand, three hundred, and fifty-one between 
1823 and 1826, a reduction equal to sixty-three per cent.: but even this, great as 
it appears, would have been yet less, but for a vast accession of criminal parties 
in 1835, the three other years averaging only one thousand four hundred and 
thirty-seven, which would have jilaced the decrease at seventy-three per cent., 
at the same time the convictions stand as one thousand two hundred and 
seventy-one, against two thousand three hundred and thirty-nine, a nunfCrical 
reduction of nearly forty-six per cent., this however is no criterion for judgment, 
which, in this respect, must rather rest with the proportions exhibited, which 
W(*re in the latter period forty-three and a half per cent., and in the former 
sixty-four per cent.; being a most decided improvement in criminal juridicaturc 
to an extent of fully thirty-two and a half per cent, in value, and placing it at 
the head of the division, of which it forms above a fourth, the average of that 
being fifteen per cent, less, a sufficient confirmation of the remarks already set 
forth in the commencement of the notice respecting tliis district, to render 
further comment unnecessary. 

The Tweniy-foi r Purgunnaiis, —is the next district in the course ot 
review and excites the more attention from the fact of its immediate vicinity to 
Calcutta, the metropolis of the presidency, wherein most of its suburbs lie, and 
where therefore a gi’catcr extent of crime might naturally be expected than in 
more distant and not adjunct (juarters; and such appears to have been the case, 
for It will be found in the proportion of parties concerned in criminal charges 
with respect to population as the worst in the whole division, being one in two 
hundred and thirty-three, or the full amount of one hundred and thirty-seven 
per cent, in excess of the average. The last year of the series however shews a 
decided improvement over its two predecessors, as will be seen by reference 
to the statement; although still very much improved from the former period of 
review, when it held also as one of the worst districts in this respect, the propor¬ 
tion having then been one in one hundred and* ninety-four; an improvement 
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so marked as to convince all of the successful labor of the authorities conduct¬ 
ing its police discipline. 

On the comparison of the former period with 183G, the following are the 
rcsidts exhibited:— 



Annual Average, 
1823 to 182C. 

1836. 

Ilttinous Crimes. 

Cases . 

. 228 

239 

Concerned . 

. 982 

303 

Convictions, &c.. 

. 401 

210 

Offences. 

Cases. 

. 1,500 

502 

Concerned. 

. 3,945 

2,100 

Convictions, &c. 

. 1,590 

1,881 


Although there would appear an advance in the cases of a heinous nature, 
the vast decrease in the number of the perpetrators seems remarkable; no less 
so the increased proportion of punishment, and the lesser amount of minor cases 
with increased number of convictions; to analyze these tlu^ following will 
appear the more iniinediate results of comparison with the former period. 
The number of heinous cases increased by five per cent., yet were perpetrated 
by a number of individuals less than those concerned in the smaller number ol‘ 
crimes, (after allowing for those in Baraset,) by fifty-two per cent!—whilst, of 
these fewer individuals, there aj)pears sixty-nine per cent, were convicted, against 
forty and three-quarters only, from the larger number—although the numerical 
amount was, making the same allowance as above, thirty-five i)er cent, less: the 
general result shewing the anamolous a])])earancc of each case being perpetrated 
by 1.31 with conviction of 0.87 Jigain8t4.32 and 1.77 respectively in the former 
perioil of review. The whole however as a general result shewing that more cases 
Jiave been ferretted out, but that the exertion and judicious surveillance of the 
juridical head of the distiict had kept those disposed to crime in greater 
restraint, and secured® proportion equal to not less that sixty-eight per cent, 
more in the number on whom a just punishment for their acts Avas visited; 
an exhibition of exertion, and management, far more useful than what 
has appeared in some few other districts, in which has been pointed out a 
frittering away of time on lesser matters, which have in this, probably with 
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justice, not attracted so much of attention as to multiply the total appearance, 
as judged of by the number of cases alone, make a great shew in black and white, 
but of little utility to the substantial welfare of the inhabitants. Yet even in 
minor cases the result has been tiiiinently favorable, as the following summary 
will shew, the cases having decreased sixty-six per cent.; so large a proportion 
leading almost naturally to tlie iufi*rence that the vigilance and decision of the 
magistrate deterred parties from bringing before him trivial, or spiteful cases, so 
burdensome in general to tiie file of the Police court, wliil&t in the perpetrators 
there was a falling of in the parties concerned, equal to forty-six per cent., but in 
convictions an increase of nearly eighteen per cent., so that the number of those 
convicted amounts to the enormous per centage of eighty-nine and a half, or nearly 
nine-tenths of those engaged in these oftenee<!; but the inference suggested is 
more markedly borne out in the proportion*? appearing in this year to the cases, 
as respects parties concerned, these being 4.18 to each and of the convicted 
3 74; against, in tlic former period, 2.G3 and 2.06 respectively, fully shewing 
that where cases were brought forward the^Jr must have been fully investigated, 
and a duo meed of jninishment awarded, to the securing peace, tranquillity, and 
good order in the distiict. 

The general state of crime during the period of 4 years b<’eomes next the 
subject ot review; it is much to be regretted however that we have not this 
more in detail, Obpecially as to make the comparison llARAsr.r must be included, 
as it was in the lornier period under one jurisdiction, although allowed for in 
the statement of tin* year 1836 just concluded. The amount of ofteiidcrs was in 
the form^'i four years four thousand nine hundred and twenty-six, and in the 
present four thousand two hundred and one ; it is evident therefore, these have 
decreased to the extent of eleven and three quarters per cent.; but a general gradual 
improvement is apparent in each year of the scries, varying from four thousand 
eight hundred and forty-two in 1833, to, it is assumed, only three thousand five 
hundrul and fifty-two in 1836, and equal to a reduction of nearly twenty-seven 
per cent.. which from its progressive character, evidently was not the effect of 
accident, in r * pect to convictions these had been two thousand two hundred and 
ninety against one thousand nine hundred and ninety-seven, so that there had been 
a palpable improvement in this branch also to the extent of nearly fifteen per 
cent., and in this also there had been as progressive an increase as a decrease in 
the number of offenders between 1833 and 1836, amounting to fully thirty per 
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cent., BO that numerically even the last year of the series was thirty-three per 
cent., above the average ; to take the proportion however to the offenders it will 
be found that on the average fifty-four per cent, had suffered the penalty of their 
acts, against forty and a half in the former period, having, during the four years, 
risen from thirty-eight per cent., in 1833, to above seventy-four per cent, in 
1836, the former twenty-two per cent, below, and the latter fifty-one per cent, 
above the average of the Division, the whole making the four years’out turn in 
excess thereof some ten per cent., fully bearing out the character, before adverted 
to, as being the re.sult of individual exertions on the part of the magistrate, 
were any doubt possible on that point. 

Jksboue. —How contrary to the last zillah reviewed is the present; the pro¬ 
portion of offenders having advanced from one in three hundred and fifty-seven 
inhabitants to one in two hundred and fifty-four; this however chiefly arises 
from an extraordinary accession of crime in 1833, when the proportion went to 
one in one hundred and eighty-nine; in no year however of the scries had it 
attained any thing like that of the period of previous review. 

In regard to the one year of full comparison (1836) the following appears 
to have been the state of things:— 




Annual Averaj^e, 
1823 to 1826. 

1836. 

Heinous Crimes. 

Cases. 


182 

109 

Concerned.. 


1,189 

498 

Convictions, &.c. 

• • t • • • 

194 

340 

Offences. 

Cases. 


829 

668 

Concerned. 

• • • • • • • > 

2,123 

2,118 

Convictions, &:c. 


692 

1,176 


This district, like its predecessor, shews a great improvement, as regards the 
suppression of crime; for cases and their perpetrators have decreased most 
materially, whilst convictions have increased to a most unusual extent; con¬ 
firming fully what has been already observed on the subject of improvement 
in official vigilance directed to the greater evils, and wants of the inhabitants, 
especially as this appearance of exertion is by no means so conspicuous in lesser 
offences. The number of heinous cases appears by this statement, to have sunk 
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forty per cent, whilst that of the parties concerned had experienced a reduction 
equal to fifty eight per cent; convictions having at the same time advanced in 
numerical comparison above seventy-five per cent., forming more than sixty 
eight per cent, of the parties concerned, against only sixteen and a third in the 
former period; but, the most prominent evidence of the extent of this improve¬ 
ment is exhibited in the proportion of these to the number of cases being now 
3.12 convicted out of 4.57 concerned, against 1.07 and 6.57. It is worthy of 
remark that, as in the former period, the great numbers concerned in each case 
would lead to the conclusion that serious affrays, and fights by latteeals, were of 
very frequent occurrence, so the vast increase of convictions, accompanied by a 
falling off in the number of parties concerned, would shew that vigorous measures 
being adopted, had led to a reduction in such disturbances. Turning to offences 
it will be found that the decrease in number of cases was less apparent, amount¬ 
ing however to nineteen and a half per cent., whilst those concerned were as 
nearly as possible alike in amount, convictions having numerically increased 
some nearly seventy per cent: or some fifty-five per cent, of those concerned 
against thirty-two and a half in the former period. In respect, however, to the 
proportion of those two, to the number of cases, this statement exhibits to each 
3.17 as concerned, and 1.76 convicted ; against 2.56 and 0.84 respectively 
between 1823 and 1826. 

In the general summary of the state of crime during the four years the 
following have been the results: the number of offenders in the present period 
having been on the average three thousand five hundred and eighteen, and in 
the former period three thousand three hundred and twelve, it follows that these 
have increased six per cent., not much certainly, but more than might have 
been expected from the evident vigor exerted in suppression of crime; it may 
however be most probably accounted for in that being directed chiefly against 
crimes, to the neglect of more trifling matters—it will, however, be observed 
more particularly that a great decrease was in the last year of the scries, when the 
offenders were forty-four per cent., less in number than in 1833. At the same 
time, however, convictions increased to an extent of nearly sixty-eight per cent, 
being forty-two per cent of the number concerned, against nearly twenty-seven 
per cent., in the former period, but in 1836 the proportion had been as high as 
fifty-five per cent., or six above the average of the Division, whereas the aver¬ 
age, from the bad state of the previous year’s return, was seven per cent., below 
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the Division rate; thus fully bearing out the improving condition of the district, 
under the magistrate last in charge. 

Nuddeea. —In respect to tliQ proportion of offenders to the population 
would appear to have receded some thirteen per cent, or so, on the average of 
the four years, having been one in five hundred and sixteen in lieu of one in 
five hundred and ninety-four, this however has almost entirely arisen during 
the last two years of the series when tlie ratio reached one in three hundred 
and fifty-seven when in tlie two years previous it was one in nine hundred and 
thirty-two, thus removing the classification of the district very considerably 
lower in the Division at the ratio, during a very short period : and shewing a 
difference between the successive two years of sixty-one per cent. 

The one year of full comparison (183G) shews the following result:— 


Heinous Crimes. 

Annual Average, 
1823 to 1826. 

1836. 

Cases. 

220 

253 

Concerned . 

1,190 

442 

Convictions, 8cc. 

361 

‘ 220 

Offences. 


• 

Cases. 

. 393 

417 

Concerned. 

. 811 

1,839 

Convictions, &c. 

. 321 

985 


It would almost appear that throughout all the districts in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Calcutta, there has been a determination if not to decrease the 
numerical amount of crime, at least to lessen the number of its perpetrators, 
for here we find an increase of heinous cases equal to thirteen per cent., at the 
same time tliat the parties concerned had fallen oft‘ full sixty-three per 
cent., a state of things highly conducive to the tranquillity of the district; 
at the same time, however, a subject of regret presents itself in the small 
number of the convictions, being a depreciation equal to nearly thirty-nine 
per cent., although it must not be lost sight of, that even the small number of 
two hundred and twenty affords a proportion, to the offenders, of very nearly 
fifty per cent., against not thirty-one in the former period, the ratio to each 
case having been l.y4 and 0.87 respectively against 5.40 and 1.64 in the 
former period. In regard to lighter offences these appear in every respect to 
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have experienced a vast increase^ in number of cases tliis advance aniouiitm||^ It 
oniy six per cent, but in parties concerned having been fully one hundred *aftd 
twenty-six per cent, and in number of convictions to two hundred and seven 
in all to each case 4.41 as concerned, and 2.30 convicted, against 2.06 and 0.81 
—being above fifty-three per cent, of those concerned. 

This brings us to the general view of offenders and convictions, during the 
four years, or rather under their average, in the first there appears a decided 
improvement, the parties concerned having been one thousand six hundred and 
twenty-one, against two thousand in the former period—a reduction of very 
nearly nineteen per cent, or twenty-six below the average of all the Division, nor 
would this number have been so great but for the great accession of criminals in 
the last year of the series, surpassing the average by very nearly forty-one per 
cent, and the first, or 1833, by almost two hundred and ten per cent., whilst on 
the other hand in convictions the numerical amount had averaged five hundred 
and eighty against six hundred and eighty-tv\o, a falling oft‘ equal to fifteen 
per cent, leaving the proportion at nearly tlitrty-six per cent, against twenty- 
seven in the former period, and thirteen below the ai^rage of the Division; this 
appears, however, principally to have arisen by the reduced number of those 
convicted in 1835 amounting to a ratio of only fourteen and a half percent, 
which if omitted would leave the average of the other three years at forty-eight 
and a quarter per cent, and therefore very nearly approaching to the divisional 
average. 

Midnapord, —Exhibits itself as one of the better class of districts, the ratio 
standing at one offender to si V hundred seventy-four inhabitants, and in 1834 
and 1835 the better show of one in seven hundred and fifty-eight, this however 
would apparently show a great increase amongst criminals, as in tlie former 
period there had only been one in one thousand five hundred and two ; or more 
probably it should, as will in some measure be hereafter shewn, assure the 
public that greater vigilance, under a more settled rule had caused the detection, 
and apprehension of a greater number of offenders. 

Reviewing the one year (1836) of full comparison as afforded by the 
Government reports, the following appears to be the result, although not easily 
carried out, on account of some changes in the extent of the jurisdiction and 
subdivisions of the districts in this as well as the Cuttack Zillali:— 


M M 
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Annual Averapfe, 
1823 to 182G. 

1836. 

Heinous Crimes. 



Cases. 

. 180 

358 

Concerned. 

. 498 

787 

Convictions, &c.. 

. 180 

419 

Offences. 


’ 

Cases. 

a • • % • • 1 

553 

Concerned. 

. 776 

1,277 

Convictions, kc . 

. 314 

692 


It would appear from this, that the condition of this district had rather 
receded, it must not, liowcver, be too readily supposed that this is really the 
case, as it is capable of another construction, as has been before remarked, in the 
exorcise of greater vigilance on the part of the authorities, aided by a newly 
introduced system of Government to assist them ; Avhercto, most j)robably, is 
attributable tlui large increase of cases of a serious character, to the extent of 
niiiety-nino per C(mt. and t)f those concerned to an amount of fifty-eight per 
cent., the more confirmed, however, by the number of convictions having been 
one hundred and thirty-two per cent, in advance of what it was in the former 
period. The proportion of these to the offenders having been very nearly fifty- 
seven per cent, against thirty-six per cent, at that time, leaving the proportion 
to each cast^ of parties concerned, having been 2.19 and of convicted 1.17, against 
2.76 and 1.00 resjxM^tively. Coming to offences the result was nearly the same, 
the cases having increased by fifty-seven per cent., and in their perpetrators 
sixty-four j)er cent, with increased convictions to the great extent of one hundred 
per cent, their proportion to the parties concerned of fifty-four per cent, against 
forty in the former four years, these tw’o being to the cases as 2.31 and 1.07, 
against 2.38 and 0.89 in the former period. 

'fhe general view of every description of police cases, so far as the returns 
enable a judgment to be formed, exhibit in the number of parties concerned in 
such cases, on the average two thousand and twenty-three, against one thousand 
two hundn'd and seventy-four, being an increase equal to nearly fifty-nine per 
cent,; whilst, on these, convictions were fifty-three per cent, or in number one 
hundred and nineteen above the last period of review, when the proportion was 
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thirty-nine per cent—being ten per cent, above the average of the Division, 
although somewhat below that in the number of those concerned, 

North and South Cuttack.—Is the last of the Division, and below the 
average in proportion of crime having been one offender in six hundred and 
sixty-eight of the inhabitants, tliis, however, i^ seventeen per cent, below what 
had been the case in the former period of review probably however arising 
from the same causes as in the last district. 

In respect to 1836, as compared in detail with the former period of four 
years, the following appears to have been the state of the case ; 



Annual Average, 
1823 to 1826. 

1836. 

Heinous Crimes. 

Cases . 

.. .. 1,002 

1,651 

Concerned . 

1,920 

1,251 

Convictions, &c. 

622 

553 

Offences. 

Cases. 

. 861 

1,133 

Concerned. 

. 1,558 

1,863 

Convictions, &c. 

. 423 

996 


Hero appears a considerable increase in cases, with decrease in the number 
both of the perpetrators, and the convicted ,* hut this lias already been in some 
measure accounted for, and therefore it bccomis only requisite to go into the details 
without further comment, except to observe that not frequently, the same guilty 
persons must have committed many crimes, these shewing an advance equal to 
twenty-four and four-fifths percent., wliilst in the parties concerned in them there 
was a falling off equal, to nearly thirty-five per cent, indicating decrease in gang 
robberies, the convictions however having decreased by eleven per cent, in nume¬ 
rical e.xtent, bearing a proportion, however, to the offenders of above forty-four 
per eent. against little more than thirty-two per cent, in the former period, when 
the average to each case was of oflenders 1.91 and convictions 0.62; but in this 
year 1826 the former had been only 0.76, and the latter but 0.34, equal to 
however nearly three-fifths, against somewhat under two-fifths, so that there was 
clearly indicated improvement in judicial enquiry, whatever there might be 
deficient elsewhere, whence perhaps also the increase in cases, none having been 
brought to light. In offences too, appears a illarked increase, especially in the 
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number of cases, to an extent exceeding those of the former description, having 
been thirty-one per cent, although in parties concerned only nineteen per cent.; 
the convictions, in numerical amount, having advanced one hundred and thirty- 
five per cent, or in proportion to the offenders eighty-seven per cent., against only 
twenty-seven in the former period ;—the proportion to each of the cases appear¬ 
ing 1.65 offenders, of whom had been convicted 0.88; against 1.88 and 0.49 in 
the former period. 

The course of events brings observation next to the general consideration 
of the averages during these: four years, when the parties concerned appear to 
have boon annually two thousand nine hundred and seventy-one, against three 
thousand four hundred and seventy-eight, as shewing by the statement of falling 
off in this respect of nearly fifteen per cent, chiefly, however, in the years 1834 
and 1835; convictions holding the average of one thousand five hundred and 
sixty-four, and having been tolerably even throughout the four years, and 
exceeding that of the former scries by above forty-nine per cent.; herein also 
exhibiting a greater degree of vigilance, wliich brings to conviction nearly fifty- 
three [)er cent, instead of forty-one per cent., and places the district well in this 
respect as being almost four above the rate of the Division. 



CHAPTER X. 


Summary of Crimes, ^c. in the sixteen districts, forming the South-eastern 

Division of the Bengal Presidency. 


The detail of these several districts having been individually reviewed 
throughout the Second division of the Presidency, it becomc^s incumbent on the 
reader to take into consideration the total of that portion of the work, and its 
comparative appearance as regards tlie former years of av(;ragc, &e.. This 
being shewn in the following table:— 



Extent. 



Crimes. 

Offences. 


Total. 


Proportion of olfenders to 
Population being one m 


Square miles. 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 


Concerned. 

Convictions, &'c. 

dJ 

a 

Concerned. 

Convictions, &c. 

• 1 

UO 

13 

Concerned. 

Convictions, &c. 

Second 

Divn. 

1833 .. 

•• 


• • 

• i 





1 

• • 


34,998 

16,053 

ri54 

1834 .. 

• • 

. 

• • 

• ■ 

• • 

• • 

« • 

■ • 

e a 

• « 

31,232 

16,299 

' 621 

1835 .. 

• • 

• . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

» € 

• • 

• a 

• 4 

« • 

' 37,860 

18,043 

517 

1836 .. 

i 

a • 

■ a 

• • 

4,529 

9,702 

4,588 

11,253 

26,069 

14,541 

00 

to 

36,080 

19,165 

537 

Total.. 

• • 

« • 

• • 

1 

• • 

• « 


• • 

• • 

f • 

1,40,176 

69,560 

• 

Average 

1,01,343 

19,393,372 

191.36 


9,702 

4,588 

11,253 

20,069 

14,541 

15,782 

35,044 

17,390 

55 


To this Division the same observations apply as have already been made 
with reference to the first Division at page 105, in so far as regards the j)au<;ity 
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of information for tlie period of four years, having only been perfected in the 
public reports for one of them, or 183G, and in this the difference in the source 
of report exhibits in the one peculiar to that year than hundred and fifteen less 
iu tin; total parties concerned, and thirty-six in the convictions. 

In this Division, like its predecessor, the lapse of years, and the changes 
incidental thereto, had resulted in an increase, although trifling in extent, of the 
area of jurisdiction ; being, however, not more than equal to eleven and a hall’ 
jK‘r cent. The population in the mean time, had continued nearly at a stand, 
witliout variation even to the extent of one per cent, whereby the ratio of popu¬ 
lation would appear to have fallen from 215.24 to 191.3G per s(|uare mile, or in 
rlie jM'oportion of eleven per cent, 

Without adverting to these differences of extent and of population, a 
marked jh'croase appears in the number of parties guilty of offences against 
the public peace and welfare, to the extent of some full twenty-four per cent, 
reducing the ratio throughout the Division from one iu four hundred and ten 
inhabitants, to one in five hundred and fifty-three; a state of things, which the 
review so lately i)assed through in detail must satisfy the reader, has been the 
result ol’ increased and well-directed vigilance on the part of the majority of the 
public officers; to whom, in justice, this distinguished improvement, it must be 
eoufessed, these advantages, and all their benefit to the public, must be attributed, 
albeit not over-disposed to accord praise in such quarters unless when fairly 
earned. A remarkable coincidence ajjpears between the two periods of review, 
in the fact that, in both of them the two latter years were the two worst in the 
proportion of crime to the inhabitants, for whereas in 1823 and 1824 this 
averaged one in four hundred and sixty-one, in 1825 and 182G it reached one in 
three hundred and seventy-two; so in 1833 and 1834 it was one in five hundred 
and eighty-eight, reaching in 1835 and 183G one in five hundred and twenty- 
seven : the difference, in the former period, being seventeen per cent.; and in the 
latter ten per cent—the actual average difference between the two scries of four 
years each appearing as nearly thirty-five per cent. 

As was l)efore pointed out in revieiving the first Division, it is very mucii 
to be regretted that the means of fair and complete comparison are denied in 
the absence of a continuous distinction of cases, crimes, and offences; these 
being limited to one year, that of 1836, the review, therefore, in those respects 
must be confined to that one year, the generalization of the four years being 
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confined to the total of parties concerned and convicted. Taking tliis, liowcver, 
as the medium of comparison, it appears that in the number of heinous cases 
brouglit forward, tliere had been an increase. Tlie term, “ brought forward," 
being used as in contradistinction to “ cases occurring,” in the firm belief that 
there being little, or perliaps no increase in the actual number of cases, but rather 
in those noticed by an increased vigilance in the authorities: by those means, 
liowever, an evident increase appears in this respect equal to ten and a half per 
cent. At the same time however that this appears in the number of cases, it is not 
less worthy of remark that tlie parties concerned had grently decreased in 
number, leading to a fair conclusion that gang robberies had decn>ased to an 
extent c([Uh1 to no less than thirty-two per cent., or nearly one-third, a state of 
things which more than any thing marks iniprovemeiil. On thtjse too, the 
proportion of convictions also exhibits some advance*, having been mnmricaih/ 
however rather on the decline, to tlie extent of fiv<; per c(;nt.; h\ii proportionnlc- 
l\) forty-S(wen per cent, of tlie parties concerned, against only thirty-four in tin- 
previous period of review. At the same time the projiortioii to the cases wa'^ 
1.01 against I.IO in the former period, of crimes perpetrated by 2.14 to each, 
in lieu of 3.45 between 1823 and 1820. 

Offences arc the next subject of review, and in the number of such cases 
there would appear a fsdling off, of twenty-three percent.; so also in the number 
of parties concerned, which fell fully more than twenty-one jiercent. ; whilst on 
the other hand actual convictions had brought down the hardihood of those con¬ 
cerned, by, even in numbers, shewing a great advance to the extent of at least 
ten and a half per cent. The jiropertion however of this branch of the subject 
requires minute attention, because by this only can it be expected that ri'sulfs 
could be shown ; this was then in the only year of which there remain data to 
the jjarties concerned, very nearly fifty-five and three ipiarters per cent., or a total 
annually of fourteen thousand five hundred and forty-one out of twenty-six 
thousand and sixty-nine, against thirty-nine per cent., or thirteen thousand one 
huTulred and twenty-four out of thirty-three thousand two hundred and ninety- 
three. This would be then 1.29 to each case, against 0.89 in the former period, 
whilst the parties concerned in each were 2.3l against 2.27, or nearly cipial. 

It is however greatly to be regretted that there are no data for these compari¬ 
sons fully to be carried out, except in one year of the period, and that the last. 
Yet following out the state of the cases so far, it will be found that in respect to 
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cases, those of a heinous nature has a proportion to the whole, equal to twenty- 
cight and a half per cent., whilst in the former period it was as twenty-two per 
cent., a larger proportion certainly; but it still remains for consideration whe¬ 
ther tliis is not rather the result of increased vigilance in detection, than any 
actual increase of crime, especially as this is but a trifle per cent, below the 
ratio in the first Division. Viewing the total statement in this way, and 
carrying tin; sanu; criminal proportions throughout, in parties concerned, 
heinous offences bear the })roportiori of twenty-seven and a half per cent., 
against thirty p(;r cent, in the former period, and thirty-four per cent, in the 
liiM Division, which would accord rather a favorable character to this one. 


'riie numerical })roportion of convictions howcivcr in this Division in spite of 
the peemliar (exertions evident, as shewn in soim; particular districts, had been 
unfavorable, exhibiting only twenty-six jJcr cent, out of the whole as for 
heinous offences, whilst in the former period they had reached nearly twenty- 
Mjven per cent, and in the first Division almost thirty-four per cent. 

Neverthelc'is, to form a fair criterion, no less of results, than of comparisons, 
the whole, and not the ])arts, must be made the chief source of review, and it is 
ncedh'ss repeating here, what has been so often remarkeil, as to the unity of the 
com])arison w ith reference fo leases, which exhibit fifteen thousand seven hundred 


and eighty-two ; against the average of eighteen thousand .seven hundred and 
ninety-eight in the period between 1823 and 182G, etpial to a falling off of 
sixtetMi per eent. a more moderate, and perhaps better to be d(!pended upon, 
reduction than that already shewm in the first Division, especially as this Divi¬ 
sion compreluMuls stiveral decidedly ba<l Districts. 

With mon* confuleiice how'cvcr the list of offenders may be turned to with 
regard to a comparative review, this show's as the average of parties concerm*(l 
some thirty-five thousand and forty-four ; against in the former period, forty- 
seven thousand six hundred and nineteen, amounting to a reduction of twenty- 
eight and a half per cent.; the year of least amount, 1834, having been nearly 
eleven p('r cent, below this average, and the following year 1835 of greatest 
excess, shew ing some seven and a half above it: whilst it would be nearly eleven 
per cent, above the number of oftenders in the first Division. This on the 
imperfec.t data available would appear to give 2.22 to each case against 2.94 in 
the former period of review', and 2.41 in the first Division so far showing a fair 
imj)rovemcnt in this respect. 
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So also in respect to convictions, which it will be observed, have progres¬ 
sively increased from the first to the last year of the period to an extent equal to 
nineteen per cent, a state of advancement far preferable to tlie steady unvaried 
standard of the first Division, although, as indeed could hardly be expected, 
less satisfactory that the advance in this Division of forty-eight per cent, in the 
former period. This part of the subject however is best examined through the 
proportion of those convicted to these concerned, and which during each term 
appears to have been, in 


1833 . forty-six per cent. 

1834 . fifty-two per cent. 

1835 . forty-seven and a half per cent. 

183G. fifty-three per cent. 


against, in the former period ; 

I. thirty-eight per cent. 


1825. thirty-three and three quarters per cent. 

182G. nearly forty-one and a quarter per cent. 


a tolerably conclusive evidence of improvement at the close of ten years, even 
were others wanting, which it has been shewn there are not. The average of 
the period having been forty-nine and a half per cent., securing just deserts to 
very nearly half those who offended; the average of the former four years having 
been not quite thirty-eight per cent., or 0.95 to each case, whereas this last 
during the time from 1833 to 1836 was 1.10, whilst the ratio of this division 
exceeded that of the first by nearly four per cent. 

To close this review, it will be observed, that in number of cases crimes have, 
a proportion of nearly twenty-nine per cent, and in those concerned twenty- 
seven and a half per cent.; against twenty-two and thirty per cent, respectively : 
a certain indication, as has been before remarked in the details of this review, 
that crimes requiring large gangs were on |hc decrease; at the same time shewing 
also that this Division bore a better character in this respect than the first, even 
although the ratio as regards convictions was somewhat less. The convictions for 
crimes bearing a proportion of twenty-six per cent, against nearly twenty-seven in 
the former period, so that in this respect matters, favorable in general, as regards 
the vigilance of the authorities, and general control of crime would appear in 
this respect to have been nearly at a stand, and lower than in the first Division. 

o o 
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Tlie last point of consideration, with reference to the sixteen zillahs form> 
ing this Division, is the proportion of work performed by the Magistrates, which, 
on the average, would appear to have been nine hundred and eighty-six cases to 
each. This, at the proportion of days heretofore adopted for work to be per¬ 
formed, would give 3.41 instead of four and one-third for each day’s work, the 
parties to which would have been two and one-third each, so that the entire 
examinations to be daily gone through must have been some twenty-four daily, 
besides reports, &c.;—a reduction of some thirty-seven per cent, from the 
labors of the local officers. 


T 



CHAPTER XL 


General Summary of the Bengal Presidency^ with a compat'ison in respect to 

the state of crime with other countries. 


! 

Extent. 


Cbimes. 

Offenoes. 

Total. 

Proportion of offenders to! 
Population being one in 1 

Square miles. 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

ej 

V 

s 

u 

Concerned. 

Convictions, &c. 

S 

Concerned. 

u 

s 

o 

> 

i 

1 

1 

Concerned. 

o 

m 

0 

•1 

a 

6 

1833 .. 

1 

• • 

• f 

.. 

• • 1 

1 

* * 1 


• • 

• • 

.. 

1 

• • 

68,598 

I 30,733 

566 

1834 .. 

• • 

• • 

I * * 

• • 

• • 

I •• 

• t 

1 * * 

1 * * 

I * * 

64,693 

31,379 

594 

1835 .. 

• • 

• • 

• f 

• • 

1 

•• 

1 

1 •• 

• • 

1 

• • 

•« 

• • 

66,756 

32,049 

581 

1836 .. 

• • 

• • 

• « 

9,149 

20,504 

i 

1 

9,567 

19,656 

45,127 

23,978 

28,805 

j ' 

65,626 

33,984 

591 

Total .. 

• • 

• • 

• • 

•• 

• • 

• • 

•• 

• • 

• e 

e e 

1 

^3,65,673 

128,145 

•• 

Average 

1,74,854 

38,817,874 

232.00 

9,149 

20,504 

9,567 

19,656 

45,127 

23,976 

28,805 

66,418 

32,036 

584 


The main spring of comparison in crime remains for the general summary 
to bring into action, as although the want of integrity of reports from indivi¬ 
dual districts, too well known to be both carelessly and inaccurately prepared,— 
often purposely misrepresented by the officers employed to collect the informa¬ 
tion required,—often erroneous from a misunderstanding of the object of the 
report called for,—and still more often made incorrect by a reckless indifference 
as to the result. Yet the under reports from one part, and the excess 
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in others are equalized when they come to be brought together in a general 
aggregate, which therefore, inaccurate as it doubtless would be found in every 
detail, becomes by the admixture a tolerably near approach to truth. 

In considering this second period of review of crime, some facts are 
necessary to be borne in mind, which though little apparently affecting the 
general results, deserve some weight; however little the direct attention given 
to them in the comparison of crime, and criminals generally, taken under view. 
The first of these is the zillah changes that had taken place between the one 
period, and the other, in respect to actual extent of jurisdiction, which in the first 
four years amounted to 154,453 square miles, but which had, in this second 
four years, been increased not less than thirteen per cent.; whilst the population, 
held under the same control, had advanced in the considerably less ratio 
of five per cent. This reduced the proportion of inhabitants from 239.03 to 
222.00 per square mile, or seven per cent., not an unfavorable change, however, 
so far as the theory already observed on, of the greater the density of popula¬ 
tion, the greater the liabilities, and encouragement to crime; so that whilst on 
the one hand the increased extent of country, and of population may lead to 
an expectation of increased crime in the present period, this may, in some 
measure at least, be expected to find a counteracting effect in the greater dis¬ 
persion, or spread of that population. 

To proceed at once however in medias res, one observation strikes the 
observer as an improvement of some consequence in this present period; and 
this is, that instead of having to regret a steady increase, from year to year of 
the four reviewed, in the proportion of crime to the inhabitants, the reverse 
will be found in the four years now before us ; which, with the exception of a 
more than ordinary retrograding stride in 1834, may be considered to have 
made progressive steps to improvement, the difference of proportion between 
1833 and 1836 having been the favorable one of four and a half per cent. 
The difference between the two periods was, on the average, fifty-five 
per cent, in favor of the latter one, when it was one in five hundred and 
eighty-four out of a population of thirty-eight millions, eight hundred and 
seventeen thousand eight hundred and seventy-four, against one in three hundred 
and seventy-six out of thirty-six millions, nine hundred and eighteen thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-five souls; or, in clearer words, perhaps, 0.265 per 
cent, in the latter on the amount of population, and 0.171 per cent, in 
tlie former, a rather favorable difference to say the least, so far at least, as this 
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part of the subject goes, maintaining fully the generalar chacter already shewn 
in the preceding details. 

Another series of reports to Government, in which are given the annual 
totals during the four years from 1833 to 1836, differing but little, in most par¬ 
ticulars, from these whence the foregoing details have been derived, affords a 
more full opportunity of comparison, with, it is believed, great correctness of 
amount, and from these the following statement has been framed iis a guide to 
future remarks:— 



Crimes, 

Offences, &c. 

Total. 

(iasca. 

Concerned. 

Convicted, &c. 

Cases. 

Concerned, 

Convicted, &c. 

Cases. 

Concerned. 

Convicted, &c. 

Against the 
person. 

Against 

property. 

Total. 

1833 .... 




33,113 

RIWA 


35,056 

1 

16,172 


G9,O60 

29,762 

1834. 




•24,522 

12,318 


37.753 

18,523 


62,275 

30,841 

1833. 

1,634 

14,310 

IS,944 

21,122 

9,503 

23,804 

46,174 

22,631 

39,748 

67,290 

33,134 

1836. 

940 

13,702 

14,642 

18.529 

1 

9,123 

24,057 

46,684 

2.5,514 

38,699 

65,213 

34,637 

Total... 

2,r.74* 

28,012* 

30,586* 

97,2hG 

44,534 

47,861* 

1,66,567 

82,840 

78,447* 

2,63,853 

1,27,374 

Average.. 

1,287 

14,006 

15,293 

24,321| 

11,133 

23,930 

41,642 

20,710 

39,223 

65,963 

31,843 


Of the above, although in every year tlierc lias not been a clear distinction 
of cases, or indeed in most years any list at all of them; these abstracts possess 
the advantage of affording a distinction in the number of those concerned in 
crimes, as regards their being against the person, or against property as follows :— 

Concerned. Convicted, ^e. 



Against the 
pei'Hon. 

Against 

property. 

Total, 

Against the 
person. 

Against 

property. 

Total. 

1833. 

.... 19,806 

13,307 

33,113 

= 7,851 

5,739 

13,590 

1834. 

.... 12,258 

12,264 

24,522 

= 6,417 

5,901 

12,318 

1835. 

.... 8,924 

12,198 

21,122 

3,929 

5,574 

9,503 

1836. 

.... 7,014 

11,515 

18,529 

= 3,355 

5,768 

9,123 

Total ..... 

.... 48,002 

49,284 

97,286 

= 21,552 

22,982 

44,534 

Average .. 

.... 12,000 

12,321 

24,321 

>=> 5,388 

5,745 

11,133 


• Two yean* 


r P 
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It may not be out of place here also to note that, of the above abstract of 
crimes, the following more remarkable and heinous ones had borne these respec¬ 
tive amounts:— 


Thuggee. 1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 


Total. 

Average. 


Dakoitee...*1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

Total.... 
Average.. 

Kiver Dakoitee.1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

Total.... 


Average. 


Cases. 


unknown. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


unknown. 

ditto. 

259 

204 


463 


231 


unknown. 

ditto. 

13 

4 


17 


Concerned. 


8 

35 

32 

72 


147 


37 


4,801 

3,877 

3,177 

2,313 


14,168 


3,542 


unknown. 

53 

84 

71 


208 


69 


Convicted, 

&C. 


6 

26 

17 

7 


56 


14 


1,513 

1,403 

906 

823 


4,645 


1,161 


unknown. 

22 

28 

29 


75 per cent, convicted. 
74 ditto ditto. 

53 ditto ditto. 

9^ ditto ditto. 


32 per cent, convicted. 
36 ditto ditto. 

28| ditto ditto. 

35^ ditto ditto. 


79 


26 


41^ percent, convicted. 
33 ditto ditto. 

41 ditto ditto. 


The irregularity of ratio in the convictions for these serious crimes is 
perhaps the most remarkable feature of the statement shewn, at the same time 
in the crime of Dakoitees, in its two branches, so far as the two years recorded 
allows of comparison, the average proportion to each case appears considerable. 
That most extraordinary, and most heinous crime of Thuggee can never be 
expected to offer any regularity of progression, either in its increase or decrease, 
depending as it does, on so many contingencies that may from time to time 
arise to add to, or to lessen its extent; often guided solely by the caprices or 
improvidence of its followers, the variation therefore from eight to seventy-two 
cases in four years cannot therefore strike the observer as extraordinary; the 
ratio however of convictions may be considered fair, averaging as it does nearly 
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thirty-eight per cent, and does credit to the officers of the department, especially 
as during the period in question, its suppression had advanced so far. In 
Dakoitees the ratio of conviction is almost progressive, the highest ratio being 
thirty-six per cent., and the lowest twenty-eight and a half, the average being 
close upon thirty-three per cent., or one-third of the alledged perpetrators, the 
ratio to each case holding as 27.02 concerned, and 8.86 convicted; whilst 
river Dakoitees were very nearly at a stand, during the three years of which data 
are procurable, shewing the favorable average of thirty-seven and two-thirds 
per cent, convicted, and bearing the proportion to the cases of 8.62 concerned, 
and 3.25 convicted. In these we have clear evidence of exertion, and success¬ 
ful employment of useful energies on the part of the autliorities towards the 
suppression of a crime oppressive to the public, and most injurious to the 
peace and welfare of the country. 

To return however to the more general review of crime, as shewn in the 
statement now adopted, although it is much to be regretted that even this only 
gives the number of cases during two years, and those the last of the series. 
In respect to crimes against the person, there would appear a general 
advance in comparison with what are recorded in the previous period of 
review, and of these in 1835 two hundred and forty-six were cases of murder, 
whilst in that year three hundred and fifty-four assaults occurring in affrays, 
which contributed three hundred and eighty-six to the list of crimes in the 
following year. One good feature however is observable, viz. that between the 
two years of report there had been a falling off of forty-two and a half per cent, 
in this class of crimes, as regards cases, though this will be found trifling, 
as compared with the progressive steps taken towards reform evidenced 
in the great reduction of the number of those concerned in such criminal 
acts during the period of review; and amounting, between 1833 and 1836, 
to no less than sixty-four per cent., and this in the following progressive order 
of reduction:— 


1834 . Thirty-eight per cent, less in number than 1833. 

1835 . Twenty-seven ditto ditto than 1834. 

1836 . Twenty-one ditto ditto than 1835. 


The average however of such cases appears to have been twelve thousand 
individuals as concerned in one thousand and eighty-seven cases, which last 
is one hundred and fourteen per cent, above that of the previous period of 






review, and can only be accounted for by assuming, not that there has been 
actually that increase, for it is well known that adrays, and some other 
crimes against the person, wherein numbers are generally engaged, had much 
declined, in consequence of a better definition of boundaries having become 
prevalent, and an alteration in the system of indigo cultivation leading to a 
more peaceful arrangement of disputes; to a more vigilant prosecution of such 
cases, therefore, there is no doubt this increase must owe its rise, and this is con- 
fiimied by the gradual falling oflp at close of the period, leading to a conclusion 
tlijit this increased activity had met its natural effect, in an actual decrease of 
such crimes. 

Other crimes, against property too, bear the same appearance of increase, 
and average fourteen thousand and six, which is some thirty-one per cent, above 
the number of such cases between 1823 and 1826; but here too is observable 
a decrease of about four and a half per cent, which, trifling as it is, yet 
serves to shew the favorable turn that the juridical Government of the presidency 
had assumed; especially when taken in comparison with the regularly progres¬ 
sive falling oft* in the numl)er of parties concerned in such crimes, which is suffi¬ 
ciently marked, although not nearly approaching the improving extent already 
shewn in n'spect to those concerned in more heinous crimes, these last ranging- 
only as follows:— 


1834 . Eight per cent, less in number than 1833. 

1835 . About one half ditto ditto than 1834. 

1836 . Nearly eight ditto ditto than 1835. 


The total improving difference between 1833 and 1830 having been thirteen 
and a half per cent. Continuing remarks on these two descriptions of crime, it 
will be observable that in 1835 those concerned in each case amounted to 5.46 in 
cases against the j)erson, and 0.85 in cases against property, and in 1836, 
7.40 in the former and 0.84 in the latter, the average having been 9.32 
engaged in personal crimes, and 0.88 in those against property. 

Here too may be noticed the proportionate convictions on account of thcst‘ 
distinct description of crimes, which ranged thus:—For crimes against the 
person, proportionate to tho.se concerned, in 


1833 . Thirty-nine and three quarters per cent. 

1834 . Fifty-two per cent. 

1835 . Forty-four per cent. 

1836 . Forty-seven and a half per cent. 
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exhibiting a very fair ratio of convictions, and averaging nearly forty-five 
per cent. The rate of the two years whereof data are borne as respects cases 
having been in 1835 as 2.40 to each, and in 1836 as 3.57, the average being 
4.19 : whilst in crimes against property the ratio was in 


1833 . Forty-three per cent. 

1834 . Forty-eight per cent. 

1835 . Forty-six per cent. 

1836 . Fifty-one per cent. 


closing witli an average of forty-six and a half per cent.; a fair proportion 
that does much credit to the authorities for having maintained it so well, and 
so progressively, and which would give to each case in 1835 as 0.39 and in 
1836 0.42, the average being as 0.41. 

The next point of review is the extent of the offences, averaging, on 
the like calculation with the preceding, some twenty-three thousands nine hundred 
and thirty cases, being a decline of about thirty-one per cent, on the previous 
period of four years. 

At the same time the numbers of parties concerned fell in the ratio of 
nearly thirty-seven per cent., and averaged forty-one thousand six hundred 
and forty-two; having however progressively increased throughout the term 
under review, and shewing in the first year some fourteen per cent, below, and 
in the last twelve per cent, above the average; this, however, may be looked on, 
as has already been observed, rather as an indication of improvement than 
otherwise. 

This naturally brings the cause of remark to the convictions, which would 
evidence a numerical decrease in this branch to the extent of fully twenty-three 
per cent., but even here is observable a clear sign of improvement, in the 
fact, that, whilst in 1833 they amounted to twenty-two per ceHt. below the 
averages in 1836 they were twenty-three per cent, above, in and between the 
two the advance was nearly fifty-eight per cent, this latter having been forty-five 
per cent, of those concerned, whilst, in 1836 it was nearly fifty-five; the average 
having been about fifty per cent, against forty-one per cent, in the former 
period; and ranging to each year as follows, in the two years for which data 
are afforded. 

1835 . 1.93 . 0.95 

1836 ... 1.94 . 1.06 

Q Q 
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The average standing to each case having been 1.74 concerned, and 0.86 
convicted against 2.11, and not quite 0.82 respectively, or nearly on a par in the 
two j)oriods. 

As before observed, the general summary is the one most calculated to 
bring an estimate of improvement, or otherwise to the list; and from this it 
may be observed that the average of cases, of every description, may be taken 
at thirty-nine thousand two hundred and twenty-three, against forty-two 
thousand five hundred and thirty-one, being a reduction equal to not quite 
eight per cent., or Mdiat may be considered nearly par, especially when "the 
difien'iico in tlie population is taken into the question. Going however to the 
number of offenders a great falling off is found, the average of the more recent 
jieriod, fulling sliort of the more distant one by almost one third, or thirty-three 
p(*rcent.; in this branch of the subject, how6ver, no regularity either of improve¬ 
ment, or the contrary, can be shewn ; for, whilst in 1833, the number was four 
and a half per cent, above the iiveragc, the following was the comparative 
variation of the successive years :— 


1834 . Nearly ten per cent, below 1833 

1835 . Seven and a half ditto above 1834 

183(>. Three and one fifth ditto below 1835 


or to each casein 1835,1.60; and in 1836,1.68; the average being 1.681, against 
2.34 in the formed period, whilst convictions being in 1835, to each case, 0.81 
and in 1836, 0.80 averaging but little above the former, fell much short of the 
proportion they bore to the cases in the former period, when they were 0.86. 
Numerically the amount of convictions were thirteen per cent, below what 
they were in the former period, averaging thirty-one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-three, but during the four years there was a progressive increase, 
so that whilst the first year of the series was some six and a half below 
this average, the cases were eight per cent, above, the difference between the two 
being an advance of sixteen per cent, advancing in the following ratio :— 


1834 .Three and three fifths above 1833 

1835 .Four and one fifth ditto 1834 

1836 .Seven and four fifths ditto 1835 

These were the ratio ih the course of the four j'^ears to those concerned in 
1833.Of Forty-three per cent. 
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1834 .Of Forty-nine and a half per cent. 

1835 . . Forty-eight do. 

1836 . it Fifty-two do. 


making an average of somewhat beyond forty-eight per cent., against thirty- 
seven and a half in the former period, a state of things that fully bears out 
all the conclusions formed as to the increased attention and vigilance of the 
police department during the interval of ten years, although certainly not to 
that extent that might have been expected under assumed advances of intelli¬ 
gence and good government, so much boasted of by politicians during the 
period in question. In fact these matters can hardly be correctly estimated 
until we come to figures, which often overtlirow many a fine theory and 
prove the boldest opponent the speculator can meet with. 

To close this part of the review of crime it is*only necessary to add, that 
these statements shew crimes to have held a ratio of thirty-nine per cent, in 
the number of cases brought to light, against twenty-six and a half per cent, 
in the former term of four years; and of less in the parties concerned as might 
be expected, there having been nearly thirty-seven per cent, against, however, not 
quite thirty-three between 1823 and 1826. Whilst of those convicted or 
committed, &c. nearly thirty-five per cent, were for such deeds, against only 
twenty-six in the past period. 

Here may be examined also the review of work performed by the authorities, 
which would appear to have averaged to each district, annually, one thou.saTid 
two hundred and sixty-five cases, in which two thousand one hundred and 
twenty-eight individuals were charged, or nearly 1.69 to each, apparently a 
considerable reduction in each view of the subject from wliat was the extent 
in the former period, although not much affecting the work to be gone through 
especially when the better result, as regards convictions, receives due considera¬ 
tion, being of cases 4.39 for each day, and of offenders 7.36 making the deposi¬ 
tions, &c. &c. to be heard, and noted down, after the calculation already assumed 
at page 37, equal to thirty-two, besides reports, aooruthalsy See.; being, however, 
•SO far satisfactory, that it is a reduction of one-third on the labor of the former 
period, although it was in 1836 still acknowledged that magisterial officers of 
every grade were overworked; as, were other proof wanting, this statement must 
attest, for how few men, even if relieved by an assistant, can eflUciently fulfil 
such labor as is here shewn for the daily work of an Indian magistrate, 
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Completing this locally comparative review of crime, our consideration is 
naturally led to a comparison of its ratio and condition, in Bengal, as brought 
into juxtaposition with the state of other countries in this respect; the first 
refered to being our own mother country, of which the following crimes are in 
the reports for 1833 to 1835 in England and Wales, or for three years out of 
the four of comparison :— 


Extent. 


Convictions. 


Proportion to 
THE Population. 


Years. 

Stjuarc 

Miles. 

Population. 

Popula¬ 
tion per 
square 
mile. 

Persons 

CIIARO- 

ED. 

Crimes 
against 
the per¬ 
son. 

Crimes 

against 

property.! 

Offences. 

Total. 

loffendersi Convict- 
one in ed one in 

1833. 



20,072 

1,761 

11,707 

980 

14,448 

692 

962 

1834. 



22,451 

3,245 

11,441 

1,309 

15,995 

619 

669 

isa.*). 



20,731 

2,862 

6,043 

1,164 

10,069 

668 

1,390 

Total. 



63,254 

7,868 

29,191 

3,453 

40,512 



Average. 57,06G 

13,897,13: 

243.53 

21,085 

2,623 

9,730 

1,151 

13,504 

659 

1,029 


The next with which comparison is available is poor disturbed, and partly 
hence distressed, though just now visited by suffering also from the hand of the 
Almighty,—Ireland: of which the following appears for the years above noted 


Years. 

Extent. 

Persons 

CIIARQ- 

El). 

Convictions. 

Proportion to 
the Population. 

Square 

Miles. 

• 

Population. 

Popula¬ 
tion per 
square 
mile. 

Crimes 
against 
the per¬ 
son. 

Crimes 

against 

property. 

Offences. 

Total. ! 


Convict¬ 
ed one in 

1833.... 


1 


17,819 

21 381 

6.720 

9 nAA 

2,671 

4 6SQ 

1 1 AAA 

AAfi 

fiOA 

1834.... 


i 


(i 021 

3 573 



itnA 

1835.. .. 




21,205 

6,050 

3.955 

5,211 

15,216 

Oi 1 

327 

622 

Total.. 




60,405 

18,800 

9,672 

12,541 

40,913 

■■ 




\ 




Average.. 

30,000 j 

7,943,940 

231.46 

20,135 

6,266 

3,191 

4,181 

13,638 

395 

682 
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For this period Scotland is added, but it is to be regretted that particulars 
of the convictions are still wanting:— 


Years. 

Extbnt. 

« Q 

S ■* 

ft! a 

^ S 

Convictions. 

Proportion to 
TUB Population 

Sauare 

Miles. 

Popnlfttion. 

Popula¬ 
tion per 
square 
mile. 

Crimes 
agunst 
the per¬ 
son. 

Crimes 

against 

property. 

Offences. 

Total. 

H 

Convict¬ 
ed one in 

1833.... 

• 



2,564 




1,796 

918 

1,316 

1834.... 

•••••*• 



2.711 




1,790 

672 

1,321 





2,838 




1,902 

633 

1,243 









Total 11 




8,113 




5,488 












Average.. 

32,16] 

' 2,365,114 

73.54 

2,704 




1,839 

875 

1,294 


The next is France, of which however, data are available for only two years 
of the series, but, as was before observed, there appears such an uniformity of 
crime from year to year in that country, save only on the intervention of poli¬ 
tical commotions, that this deficiency is of the less consequence:— 


Years. 

Extent. 

Persons 

CHARORD. 

Convictions. 

Proportion to 
THE Population 

Square 

Miles. 

Population. 

Popula¬ 
tion per 
square 
mile. 

Crimes I 
against 
the per¬ 
son. 

Crimes 

against 

property. 

Offences. 

Total. 

Offenders 
one in 

Convict¬ 
ed one in 

1833.... 




166.704* 

958 

3.147 

53.247 

57,352 

195 

507 

1634.... 




I78,098t 

1,006 

3,158 

44,645 

48,809 

182 

666 

Total.. 




344,802 

1,964 

6,305 

97,892 

106,161 









Average.. 

205,000 

32,509,742 

158.58 

172,401 

982 

3,153 

48,946 

53,081 

188 

612 


In the above “ Persons charged ” are included all the petty police cases of 
misdemeanors, &c. which in that country are even more numerous than here, 


• 6|M4 oDij for crimet. f 0,W8 onl/ for crlmM. 
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and of which two^thirds arc acquitted, or discharged, as is admitted, although 
uo actual hgured report is given of those convicted, and punished for such 
offences, gencmlly for periods of less than one year’s imprisonment, and it has been 
entered under that assumption in the French report on the administration of crimi¬ 
nal justice for the two years under review. The Police magistrates or ^^juges du 
paix" are in France very numerous, the salaries being in the interior generally 
so low as to be little more than nominal, except when these duties are com¬ 
bined with others of a municipal character; and the reader may well exclaim 
they had need be numerous to get through such a host of petty charges, 
which on the average of our over-worked magistracy would alone require 
thirteen thousand and fifty-two magisterial officers, allowing for holidays, only on 
the same scale as in Bengal, whereas these last must be more numerous, there, 
from the number of files and Saints’ days occurring. This small scale of income 
pervades all classes, and no doubt tends to produce that reduced scale of popula¬ 
tion, as proportioned to the extent of country, that is observable, many of the 
landed proj»rictors in the provinces being worse off in' point of means than 
our English laborers. 

The same reasons that arc before stated at page 79, continue to deprive 
this review of any comparison with the state of crimes in other countries, and 
therefore the next statement will exhibit a fair contrast of what data have been 
available, on which only a few comments will be offered:— 


Countriea. 

Extknt. 

rSBMNt 

ouaaoBJ). 

Convictions. 

I’BOrOBTION TO THE PorU- 
LATION. 

Proportion of convic- 1 
tioQs to charges one 
in 1 

• 

Square miles. 

Population. 

% 

■IS 

•3-S 

|Sls 

Crimes. 

Offences. 

Totals 

H 
sf • 
l§i 

S 

g 

Od 

e 

IS® 

SSf 

•Ss 

=••8.5 

(’oiiVivtod. 

For crimes 
one in 

• ' 

1 

iS.3 

o ^ 

^ S 

0 ® 

Sk 

Total one in 

Rongtl . 

174,UM 

38,817,874 


65,963 

11,133 


Sl,6tt 

54 p. cent. 

580 

3.486 

1,874 

1,219 

0.483 

Knclaiid and Wales.... 

57,066 

13,897,137 

943.53 

91,085 

13^153 

1,151 


1.073 

659 

1,125 



0.640 

Ireland. 


7,94.7,940 

931.46 

20,135 

9,457 

4,181 

13,638 

226 

395 

840 


582 

0.677 

Scotland . 

3S.161 

9,365,114 

73.54 

3,704 



1,829 


875 



1,294 


France . 


39,509,742 

158..58 

172,401 

4,135 

48,946 

53,081 

8 |ths 

188 

7,860 

664 

612 

O.308 


It is not the object of this work to comment on the state of crime in 
other countries, save so far as regards the comparative condition of Bengal, 
on these the statement might afibrd subject for deep and curious reflection 
in their position relatively with this country,-—however, it is made to stand 
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in rather a fair position, holding a medium with the few others, and exhibiting 
a considerable improvement too, as compared with what appeared from the 
last period of review ten years previously; for although in the aggregate the 
number of persons apprehended as ofienders, bears as 213 per cent, more than 
in England and Wales, in the former period it was 226 per cent, it has to be 
borne in mind that its population surpasses this latter by 179 per cent, so that 
despite what may be urged against the inferior police, the known superiority 
of that in England has not been able to accomplish much more than this has 
done; whilst in Ireland, with a population of little more tlian one-fifth of 
Bengal, the offenders were nearly equal to one-third in number, and notwith¬ 
standing the prevalence of crimes attended with violence crimes a?ainst the 

o 

person were about one-fifth less than in that unfortunate country; and also in 
comparison with France the offenders were not equal to one-half what they 
averaged then, this great excess in that country arising from the same source 
that so swells our list of persons charged before the police, the number of 
petty offences, misdemeanors, and private quarrels and disputes with which the 
police file is so incumbered in both countries. France surpassing Bengal 
however in this respect to the extent of one hundred and thirty-six. Scotland, 
appears in these statements, and did we not advert at the same time to the ratio of 
population, it would seem to be at a minimum in its amount of crime, but with 
a scattered population, only of 73.64 to the square mile, less than half what is the 
proportion in the acknowledgedly depreciated population of France, which in the 
days of Napoleon was known to have exceeded forty-five millions, or fully, not¬ 
withstanding his decimating was, 222.00 per square mile, coinciding with Bengal 
for the period of review ; this, however, only supports what has been maintained 
throughout the course of this work, that the more dense the population, the greater 
the proportionate extent of crime; yet after all, notwithstanding that it is self- 
evident from the statement, imperfect as it is, as to the condition of the offenders 
in Scotland, that either that litigious spirit does not exist, or that the disper¬ 
sion of the population prevents the almost overpowering weight of offences, 
so harassing to the authorities ; for whilst the population of that country is 
only 6.07 per cent, of that of Bengal, the persons engaged in crimes were equal 
to 4.09 of those in this country, notwithstanding, the greater vigilance and 
efficiency of the police. 

Thus then it is clear, that the state of Bengal in respect of crimes is not 
so bad as might have been expected, or has so often been declared, especially 
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08 a comparison with the former period shews that the number of persons 
charged with offences had fallen off twenty-two per cent., reducing the ratio 
of proportion to the population from one in 376 to one in 589, a greaj^ and 
important improvement, chiefly, there is no doubt, arising from a greater 
attention to the suppression of actual crime, and a reduction of mere litiga- 
tivc offences. On this portion of the statements it only further remains to 
remark, that whilst these effects were tending to reduce the number of 
])ersons charged with crimes and offences, in England and Wales, under 
the vigilant and active services of a new system of police; in Ireland the same 
cause, assisted by increase in crimes against the person ; and in France the 
advance in the population had been contributing to add to the numbers under 
this head in all the other countries with which a comparison was offered. 

Not to rest too long on this part of the subject, the statement passes on 
to convictions, on which perhaps, a comparison is best founded: in this respect, 
as regards the population, France would appear to hold the first rank in reference 
to actual crime, this standing in the ratio as only one in 7,860, whilst Bengal 
exhibits less than half that proportion, England and Wales a seventh, and Ire¬ 
land a little less only than a ninth. Whilst in convictions for criminal actions 
the following are the proportions as compared with Bengal in the aggregate 

England and Wales. Eleven per cent. more. 

Ireland. Fifteen per cent. less. 

France. Sixty-three per cent. less. 

When, however, the extent of population comes to be included in the 
account, the aspect of things is much changed, and the convictions for crime 
bear the greatest proportion in Ireland, holding a very considerable amount 
also in England and Wales, it must be recollected this may be well accounted 
for, in the greater vigilance of the new police in those places operating 
to prevent the escape of those guilty of criminal actions ; in the former also 
on the great preponderance of crimes against the person, which formed there, 
a proportion to the population, as compared with Bengal and other countries 


noticed as follows :— 

Ireland one in. 1,108 of the inhabitants, 

England and Wales one in .... 5,298 ditto. 

Bengal owe in . 7,579 ditto. 

France one in . 33,106 ditto. 
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The Tery small proporUon of the last of th^e may be easily aeoounted 
for in the scattered population, the homely quiet habits, the poverty of the 
residents in the provinces, and the system of surveillant police in the dties, 
towns, &c. rendering it difficult to complete, or even perpetrate a crime. 

Offences, it is almost unnecessary to refer to, as under the general system 
of police in Great Britain,, the bringing these forward is so evidently discouraged, 
or at least their being brought on the records, that referring to the police state¬ 
ments reported after the formation of the new Police in the Aletropolis, even 
wh^D, at its first foundation, it was the custom to notice them, perhaps with a 
view of shewing to the public the amount of miscellaneous cases that actually 
come before the Police, when they appeared to have amounted to 12 to 13,000 
and upwards, increasing subsequently to somewhere about 20,000, yet it never 
was considered necessary, or perhaps even practicable to obtain such reports 
from the provinces, whence in reality there is no possibility of making any 
comparison with any of the three countries forming Great Britain, and the 
only remaining one is France, where this description of police inquiry is as much 
allowed, or encouraged as it is in Bengal, certainly in this respect Bengal must 
have the preference, being in the aggregate nearly fifty-eight per cent, in 
number less that what appears in France, considered independently of the 
difference of population which would bring it up to sixty-five per cent. 

So far therefore as its comparison can be effected with respect to other 
countries, Bengal bears at least an equable position, rather tending to the 
favorable side; and in comparison with itself at the interval of ten years this 
is yet more conspicuous, especially in the proportion of convictions for crimes 
and for offences, as placed in juxta-position the one with the other, for whilst 
these appear as fifty-four per cent, in the present period; they were between 1823 
and 1826 only as not quite thirty-six per cent, and in the same time that of 
convictions to charges had increased twenty-three per cent, so that the observa¬ 
tions made occasionally, in the course of the details preceding this summary, 
relative to the improved state of juridical proceedings in Bengal, are fully con¬ 
firmed and borne out: more attention having so clearly been proved to liave 
been paid to the more important department of suppressing actual crime, and 
bringing to conviction the parties guilty of more serious'injuries to the 
population at large, than had been previously considered necessary, leaving pri¬ 
vate and petty quarrels to settle themselves. Not however but greater improve- 

8 s' 
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ment was desirable, and even necessary to the welfare of the country, but every 
advance deserves notice, when it can be so completely and satisfactorily proved 
as the preceding statements, without any merit of their own must be allowed 
to have done that of the police of Bengal ; whether this has been equally well 
effected in the following ten years will be shewn, so far as one year will exhibit 
it, in the next chapter, to which it isunnecessary to delay proceeding. 



CHAPTER XII. 


Analysis of crime in Bengal, with exception to Cuttack, during the year 1843, as 
shewn in the ** Beport on the state of the Police,** in that year. 

This report also \7ants that clear separation of the different classes of offen¬ 
ders, which marked those of the years 1823 to 1826; the following statements 
however, of the two divisions will enable some comparison to be made, for greater 
convenience of which, the districts, &c. have been arranged, as in tlic former 
statements:— 

Comparative view of Crimes, §pc. in the 1st JDivmon of Bengal, in 1843.* 


District. 

Extent. 

Crimes. 

Offen¬ 

ces. 


Total 

# 

Proportion of offenders 
to population, being 
one in 

Square Miles. 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Cases. 

1 

1 

Concerned. 

Convicted, &c. 

Against the 
person. 

Against 

property. 

Total. 

Patna . 




688 

i 1,197 

1,885 

912 

2.797 

4,660 

2,326 

181 

Behar. 

2,120 


381.09 

557 

1,660 

2,217 

626 

2,843 

3,102 

1,785 

260 

Sarun& Champarun 


1,432,432 

284.49 

1,066 


3,106 

631 

3,737 

3,435 

1,929 

417 

Shahabad . 

3,956 


243.15 

506 

951 

1,457 

330 

1,787 

2,612 

1,339 

36H 

Poorneah . . 


1,602,932 

214.85 

280 

444 

724 

271 

995 

1,408 

869 

1,138 

Bhagulpore . 


2,000,000 

208.33 

370 

1,129 

1,499 

965 

2.464 

3,494 

2,633 

572 

Monflbyr. 

4,166 



842 

742 

1,584 

458 

2,042 

2,324 

1,805 

373 

Tirhoot ... 

7,732 

1,510,427 

195.34 

926 


2,245 

696 

2.941 

6,354 

3,799 

238 

Dinajpore. 

4,136 

2,298,200 

554.48 

546 

1,229 

1,775 

309 

2,084 

1,972 

778 

1,165 

Malda. 

3,500 

431,715 


477 

337 

814 

231 

1,045 

1,391 

404 

310 

Rune{)ore. 


1,214,275 

184.82 

367 

478 

845 

98 

943 

1,696 

928 

716 

Rajsnubaee,&Pubna 

7,588 

2,586,251 


1,407 

1,206 

2,613 

942 

3,555 

6,266 

3,333 

413 

Bugoorah. 

3,968 


60.39 

546 

1,229 

1,775 

309 

2,084 

1,244 

597 

258 

Moorabedabad .... 

1,870 

969,447 

518.42 

143 

741 

884 

2,176 

3,0G0 

2,349 

951 

413 

Beerbboom . 

3,850 

1,580,665 

410.56 

978 

611 

1,589 

404 

1,993 

2,745 

1,602 

576 

Total.... 

73,511 

19.424,502 

250.58 

9,699 

15,313 

25,012 

9,358 

34,370 

45,052 

25.078 

431 


* Abstracted from Statement O and A of the Report, 
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It were a needless trouble to make new chapters, either for the other division, 
or for the sum total of the presidency; and therefore the present period of 
comparison being only for the one year, 1843, this chapter will be made to com¬ 
prehend all that it is necessary to say on the subject. The most remarkable 
feature between the two divisions in respect to Juridical character being, that in 
the first only fifty-eight prisoners escaped, and in the second there were five 
hundred and eighty-three; although brick-built jails are most prevalent in 
the latter- 

Comparative view of Crimes^ ^c. in the 2nd Division of Bengal^ in 1843# 


DistrictH. 

Extent. 

Crimes. 

Offen¬ 

ces. 

Total. 

Propertion of offenders 
to population, being 
one in 

Square Miles. 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Against the 
person. 

Against ? 

property, g 

• 

Total. 

Cases. 

Cases. 

Concerned. 

Convicted, &c. 

Mymunsing. 

Dacca . 

Fureedpore . 

Sylhet. 

Bakurgunj . 

'Dpperah & Non- 1 
kollee .. 5 

Chuttagong . 

llooglee. 

Burdwan . 

Bankorah . 

24-PergunnBh8, ^ 
with Howrah.. S 

Baraaet. 

Jeasore. 

Nuddea. 

Midnapore. 

6,025 

2.400 
4,500 
5,.550 
4.750 

7,387 

2,980 

2,509 

3,776 

2,420 

2,296 

3,5H8 

5,940 

5.400 
6,7H2 

1,634,183 

542,540 

556,949 

1,083,720 

737,765 

1,240,044 

700,800 

1,608,843 

1,673,460 

557,725 

722,814 

336,743 

893,038 

836,900 

1,363,228 

326.21 

226.05 

123.76 

195.26 

165.32 

167.87 

235.17 

601.37 

353.46 

231.46 

314.81 

93.85 

150.34 

1.54.98 

201,15 

2,447 

1,771 

216 

621 

1,004 

2,358 

451 

684 

592 

342 

3,451 

531 

825 

399 

957 

703 

391 

172 

784 

94 

474 

132 

455 

600 

262 

521 

.368 

397 

313 

560 

3,150 

2,162 

388 

1,405 

1,098 

2.832 

583 

1,J39 

1,192 

6o4 

3,97- 

899 

1,222 

712 

1,517 

140 

453 

115 

68 

213 

387 

100 

735 

483 

252 

748 

160 

502 

236 

397 

3,290 

2,615 

503 

1.473 

1,311 

3,219 

683 

1,874 

1,6''5 

856 

4,720 

1,059 

1,724 

948 

1,914 

3,267 

2,707 

1,490 

2,631 

2,455 

3,318 

1,395 

2,317 

2,392 

1,369 

5,898 

1,117 

3,218 

2,206 

4,691 

1,409 

2,016 

930 

1,151 

1,201 

2,073 

687 

1,242 

1,148 

315 

3,105 

496 

1.784 

727 

1,746 

500 

201 

374 

412 

301 

374 

502 

651 

699 

408 

123 

301 

277 

379 

291 

65,30.3 

14,408,752 

220.64 

16,649 

6,226 

22,875 

4,989 

27,864 

40,471 

20,030 

356 

Summary of the 
Bengal Presidency: 
iBt Division .... 
2d Ditto* . 

Total..., 

73,511 

65,303 

19,424,502 

14,408.752 


9,699 

16,649 

15,313 

6,226 

25,012 

22,875 

9,358 

4,989 

34,370 

27,864 

45,052 

40,471 

25,078 

20,030 


138,814 

33,833,254 

243.73 

26,348 

21,639 

47,887 

14,347 



.45,108 

395 


As the period embraced in those statements is only one year, and that 
bought forward rather with a view to carry the subject to the present time, and 
to exhibit a comparison with the state of crime in Gr^t Britain, at as near a 


* With exception to CutUck, which ic leparated from the jurisdiction in respect to its Police, 
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date as such means of comparison offers, it will be only^ an usel^ trespass on 
the patience of the reader to go through the whole of the several districts seriatim 
as has been done during the previous periods of review; the following statements 
therefore are deemed sufficient exposition for all general purposes of the details. 
Only pointing out, however, the vast and disportionate extent of criminal cases, 
especially amongst crimes, and against the person in particular, that marks that 
year, 1843, to an extent, that fully bears out, combining itself, as it so evidently 
does, with the recent measures, imperfect, and insufficient as they undoubtedly 
are,*a belief that there has been no actual increase; but only a greater vigilance 
preventing the concealment or suppression of such offences:— 

Statement of amount per cent, of cases, ^c. in 1843, exceeding or otherwise the 
average of the former periods in the 1st Division. 



o.a 

0 g 

Cases. 

Concerned. 

CONVlCTBDi &C. 

DI 6 TRICTB. 

.1 2 «• 

S. S *5? 

1823 to 1826. 

1823 to 1826. 

1833 to 1836. 

1823 to 1826. 

1833tOl836. 







wm 







Above. 

Below. 

Above. 

Below. 


■ 

Above. 

Below. 

Above. 

Below. 

Pntna . 

50 per cent. 

56 .. 

63 

mm 

45 

• m 

84 

B 

63 



9 9 

Rehar . 

22 

■M 

• • 

40 

64 


9 

e • 

mm 

9 9 

Sarun & Champarun 

15i7 

H 

• • 

Of 

121 

H 

34 

• s 

By 

9 9 

Shahabad . 

51 

2 


• • 

37 

5l 


• * 

24 

75 


PiwimAnh . 

62 


75 

a • 

77 

a • 

26 

t • 

64 

• a Dftr • • 

Rhamilnore. 

75 „ 

248 


101 

• • 

195 


276 

t • 

311 


Mnnirhvr...... 

78 M 

320 

• • 

197 

.. 

98 

mm 

268 

s • 

176 

• • 

.. 

60 „ 


26 

■ • 

15 

161 


68 

• • 

242 

• 

Dinainore . 

39 „ 


9 

• t 

62 

1 3 


c • • 

58 

1 

14 

Malda. 

28 „ 

62 


• • 

16 



1 •• 

26 

\ •* 

Riinornora. 

55 „ 


11 

• • 

50 

• • 

44 

• • 

4 

• • 

37 


53 „ 

457 

• • 

165 

• • 

37 . 

» • 

279 

• • 

74 

• • 

Rngoorab 

48 M 

631 

• • 

23 

• • 

, , 

8 

149 

• • 

• • 

16 

Moorshedabad .... 

40i It 

275 

s s 

29 

• • 

m • 

12 

44 

• • 

2 

9 9 

Boerbhoom . 

68 {, 

60 

• • 

• • 

7 

40 

• • 

10 

• • 

43 

• • 


But little of comment appears to be called for on this outline, except to 
draw attention to the peculiar manner in which it bears out the remarks made 
on the probability of the increase, when most apparent, having arisen from a 
greater vigilance in the juridical department; and this is the more remarkable 
in the number of cases in the zillahs Sarun and Rajshuhaee, wherein separations 
had been made to form the new zillahs of Cliamparun and Pubna, the latter 

T T 
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especially, wherein convictions increased two hundred and seventy-nine per cent, 
but subsequently in the following ten years lessened downward to seventy-four, 
as the benefit of the change worked its natural result. So also in Bbagulpore, 
Monghyr, Bugoorah, and Moorshedabad, to which more particular and repeated 
attention had been called, and more active measures resorted to, during the 
lapse of the twenty years intervening. The general increase of convictions must 
also be considered satisfactory, especially on those districts to which ad version 
has just been made, as having elicited more frequent and decidedly public calls 
for improvement:— » 

Statement of amount per cent, of cases, ^c. in 1843, exceeding or otherwise the 
average of the former periods in the 2d Division. 



Proportion 

Cases. 

Concerned. 

Convicted, &c. 


of udi'iulers 











Districts. 

convicted. 

1823 to 182G 

1823 to 1826 

1833 to 1836 1 





1 













«c. 














iVbove. 

Uclow. 

Above. 

Below. 

Above. 

Below. 

Above. 

Below. 

Above. 

Below. 

Mymenaing . 

per cent. 
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Here too, as in the first Division, the aspect of affairs appears favorable 
to an improved condition of Police; although as in that, so in this second 
Division, the increase is greatest in the number of cases in most districts during 
the period of twenty years, in like manner distinguishing those districts, 
wherein a marked attention has been given on the part of Government, such as 
Pacca, Tipperah, Bankorah, and the vicinity of the metropolis: the latter exhi-. 
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biting an advance ot two hundred and thirty-four per cent. Convictions too, 
shew a marked increase, particularly in those districts, where the example was 
notoriously so much called for, but in this respect it must be admitted the 
improvement is less striking than in the first Division numerically, but 
rather surpassing that part of the country in its district proportions to the 
offenders. 

Coming now to what has been before assumed as the “ mainspring of com¬ 
parison in crime,”—the general summary,—it is necessary to remark, that in 
this portion, Cuttack, and the Ramghur, and part of Bankorah, constituting the 
North East provinces, have been deducted in all calculations, so as to bring the se¬ 
cond Division on a par with the available official statements of 1843, the easiest 
course for the reader will be to exhibit at once an average statement of these, 
so reduced, in juxta-position with the summary for tliose years, so far as the 
data allow; thus 



Extent. 
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Offenc¬ 
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Total. 
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1823 to 1826.... 

116,413 

31,934,145 

269.69 

407 

8,925 

9,332 

29,116 

38,448 

90,038 

34,779 

355 

1833 to 1836.... 

138,814 

33,833,254 

243.73 

1,157 

13,379 

14,536 

22,538 

37,074 

62,348 

29,230 

558 

1843 . 

138,814 

33,833,254 

243.73 

26,348 

21,339 

47,887 

14,347 

62,234 

85,523 

45,108 

395 


This shews a rather extraordinary alteration in the state of criminal juris¬ 
prudence throughout the country; but not much more so than what almost 
immediately followed a reformation of the Police in Great Britain, and by a 
vastly greater development of crime leading the casual observer to believe 
that there must necessarily have been a vast increase in the period: and it 
has to be borne in mind that the year following, the last of the review hitherto 
taken in this work, viz. 1838, brought with it the revival of the appointment 
of a General Superintendent of Police throughout this presidency, or as it is 
called the Lower Provinces, whose duty it should he to supervise all the 
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police establishments, to correct them, and so far as possible to assist, 
as well as control, their efficiency. Of the benefit that has clearly, by the 
evidence of the above statement, resulted from this appointment, there can be 
no doubt, although wanting that scope and independence of action; or that 
efficiency of Government, that was necessary to entire success, without which 
it can only be, like all other Indian improvements, a half measureespe¬ 
cially so long as it wants that acknowledged essential to Police improvement, 
a powerful, intelligent, honest, and active executive force under the authority 
of that Superintendent alone, and in uniform subjection to his orders, ¥et 
something has been done,-—enough to leave us a hope, at least, that the errors 
of police government,—complained of by Warren Hastings, who, with some 
degree of urgency, set their evils in glowing colors before the Home Govern¬ 
ment ;—and which, to their credit, was urged on the Local authorities by the 
dispatch from the Hon’ble Court of Directors of the 20th January 1836, 
with the earnest desire that—“ no financial considerations should db allow¬ 
ed TO stand in the way of a change so earnestly required.” —Enough, it 
may appear, has been done to lead to the expectation that something approach¬ 
ing efficiency of reform may take place' '■ ■ . . 

before the close of the present century,—for the benefit of our great grand¬ 
children,—and their successors ! 

Something too may result from the Deputy Magistrates, whenever their whole 
energy shall be directed to their judicial and executive duties unshackled by any 
of a fiscal nature; properly supported and controlled by the Superintendent 
of Police, independent of other authority, which nothing should clog;—some¬ 
thing might then be expected to appear superior to what now appears in the 
return of 1843,—^in that of—1853 ! 

To return, however, to the statement, this would appear to shew a falling off 
in the proportionate amount of offenders to the inhabitants, equal to twenty- 
seven per cent, as compared with the second period of review; and an advence 
of eleven per cent, on comparison with the first period. 

It would appear that with every report some ground of complaint, grounded 
on deficiency of data for the objects derived in this work to be shewn^ has to be 
noticed, in those from 1833 to 1836 a want of clear distinction of oases, as 
regards their being against the person, against property, or mere offences was 
only procurable partially ; the report of 1843 gives clearly and satisfactorily 
enough these data, but leaves us to feel the want of a corresponding division 
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of the perpetraton of these seyerai descriptions of evil deeds* whidi is the 
more to be regretted as it is to be feared the want urill affect the efficiency of 
comparison with the results in other countries; it also leaves the question, of 
increase or decrease of offenders concerned in each crime unsolved. According 
to the reports then* Uiere would appear to have been a very great increase in 
the number of cases of crime of every description* that had been brought 
forward* and enquired into by the magistrate; in respect to crimes against the 
person this increase bore to the first period of enquiry a rise of no leas than six 
thousand three hundred and seventy-three per cent.; and to the second period two 
thousand one hundred and seventy-seven 1 whilst in respect to property the 
increase of cases would appear beyond 1823-26 some one thousand four hun¬ 
dred and thirteen per cent.I and beyond 1833-36 sixty-one percent. This 
increase of cases would, at the average rate to each case of the two former 
periods, increase one lac and two thousand nine hundred and fifty-seven offen¬ 
ders, but as the whole amount of those concerned in every description of 
charge does not reach that number, a fair inference may be drawn that a 
very great deduction must have occurred in gang robberies, and crimes 
committed by numbers at a time, a conclusion which, thus rationally formed, in 
itself pronounces an improvement in the local police. The whole increase of 
cases of actual crime appearing as four hundred and thirteen per cent, above the 
first period of the statement, and one hundred and sixty-one per cent, in excess of 
the second period. 

How different however appears the department of offences, for whilst such 
remarkable advance has been made in the branch most essentially affecting 
the real welfare of the people, these would seem to have been comparatively, 
as they most commonly ought to be, left to settle themselves; for, truly consi¬ 
dered, what signifies it to the public, whether Teenkooree and Punchoo having 
got drunk together, the one thrashed the other, who therefore considering him¬ 
self mightily aggrieved, and, after expending his entire stock of the foulest abuse, 
makes a complaint of assault and battery, in comparison with the due punishment, 
and hence eventually the suppression of crimes that endanger the lives and pro¬ 
perties of t|^e people at large. These cases therefore it is subject of congratu¬ 
lation to see so reduced that in 1843 they were less by very nearly fifty-one 
per cent, than from 1823 to 1826, and thirty-six per cent, less than from 
1833 to 1836. 


u V 
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There is not much to remark in the sum total of all descriptions, beyond 
what has appeared in the course of the preceding details,—the cases having been 
sixty-two per cent, above the first period in number, and nearly sixty-eight above 
what they had been in the second period. At the same time in parties concerned 
there was a decrease from 1823 to 1826 of five per cent«, and an excess on the 
next ten yearly period, of thirty-seven. Whilst although the convictions had 
advanced, yet not in that proportion that might have been expected, shewing 
twenty-nine per cent, only above 1823 to 1826, and fifty-four per cent, in 
excess of the period from 1833 to 1836. In respect to the proportion borne, by 
crimes to the total of cases, it is found that those against the person bore as 
forty-two per cent, and those against property as about thirty-five per cent, 
with the whole heinous crimes, forming seventy-seven per cent, of the entire 
number of cases, against twenty-six and a half in the first period noticed, and 
between twenty-seven and twenty-eight in the second period, a difference that 
would deserve remark, had such not been already sufiiciently elicited in the 
course of the foregoing observations. The only subject that remains to be 
noticed is the extent of dakoitces in 1843, of which the following is a 
statement 



Cases. 

Concerned. 

Convicted. 

Proportion of convictions. 

Dakoitee . 

326 

1,717 

630 

31 per cent. 

River Dakoitee 

ir 

49 

11 

22 | ditto. 


The ratio of convictions for dakoitee are nearly on a par with those be¬ 
tween 1833 to 1836, being thirty-one per cent., against thirty-two, but they 
may be considered as bearing a better proportion, as in the present instance 
the reports may be looked on as more accurate in respect to the decision, as 
being actually a conviction;—in respect to river dakoitees, however, there ap¬ 
pears a falling off in this respect, they have borne as thiity-seven per cent., 
hut these must from the nature and uncertain detection of the crime always 
be very variable, and difficult in bringing to judgment—and it is well known 
that in this report the number of those concerned is very imperfecSiy stated as 
any one at all cognizant of the crime, and the mode of its perpetration, must be 
well assured that more than three individuals were concerned in each case, in 
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the foimer period even, inaccurate as it is, nine is the recorded number with 
three convictions, which in 1843 would stand only as 0.66. The dakoitees on 
land in this respect hold as 5.37 concerned, and 1.63 convicted to each case, 
against 14.90 and 3.74 respectively in the last two years of the former period 
of review. 

The increase in cases as a necessary cons^uence brings with it increased 
labors to the public officer, and this year these appear to have averaged in each 
district two thousand and seventy-four, against, in the same districts, one thou¬ 
sand two hundred and eighty-one in the first period, and one thousand two 
hundred and thirty-six in the second; and to these there were parties two 
thousand three hundred and seventeen, being to each case nearly 1.13; this 
under the ordinary course of business, as before estimated, would give for the 
day’s labor in each district about 7.18 cases having in them eight offenders-^ 
taking it therefore at the lowest calculation there must be in these cases at 
least eight prosecutors, with certainly not less than two witnesses to each, or 
twenty-four depositions on one side; and on the other certainly not less, thus 
making forty-eight examinations to be taken down, tested by cross-examination, 
duly weighed and considered, work, that although only equal duty to what was 
on record in the first period referred to, when be it remembered so much was said 
of “ verandah justice ” and depositions not being taken in the presence of the 
appointed authority, is yet beyond what appears in 1833 to 1836 to the extent of 
fifty per cent; besides the range of reports, which have been on the increase, 
soorutlials, et id genus omne. Who will say then, that the judicial branch alone 
of criminal business is insufficient for the entire occupation of the magistrate, 
and his one, or better yet, two assistants, and that the executive branch should 
be left to another class of officers, who have been excepted against so strangely; 
and the anomalous class of many-headed uncovenanted Deputy Magistrate, 
substituted, with his ill defined and worse regulated powers, often too, 
incumbered with fiscal duties as if to make him more useless, and shall 
it be said—ridiculous; but of this enough,—-too much censure can hardly be 
passed on the way the criminal jurisprudence in this country is neglected, and left 
to be carried on without system, without control, or without government; and this 
is so generally admitted that it is as unnecessary, as it is certain to be disregarded, 
when more efficient labors towards that good end have proved unavailing, 
comment or argument or suggestion then, need not be reiterated here; and the 
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comparison of facts as respects other countries for 1843, need not therefore be 
longer deferred, bringing as it does a close to the endeavor made to exhibit, so 
far as practicable from such data as is accessable, the statistics of crime in this 
presidency during a long period, and under various changes, more or less labor¬ 
ing against neglect, and misdirection in the struggle of comparative inefficiency: 
and striving hard to overcome th^ worst opposition any department can meet, 
in the certainty that its improvement, (under the methods heretofore attempted,) 
must be one of expenditure, and not of immediate profit to the revenue, and 
this even in the face of the most liberal instructions from the Home Govern¬ 
ment :— Why is this ? 

The first of these views will be as before, England and Wales, of which the 
following forms a summary of reports for 1843 


Year. 

Extent. 

Pbrsoks charged. 

Convictions. 

Fboportion to 
THE population. 

Square Milea. 
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Crimea against 
the person. 
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property. 
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in 

s 

1 

\is 

o — 

u 

1843. 

67,066 

16,020,909 

280.74 

29,591 

4,402 

15,042 

1,648 

1 


541 

769 



Following the previously adopted course, Ireland is placed next, which 
shows as follows :— 
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8,620 
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Scotland affords the following results;— 


• 

Yew. 
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n 
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ft 

i| 
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in 

■ 

1 

1 

1843. 

32,161 

3.628,957 

81.43 

3,615 

1 954 

1,368 

36s 

3,584 

735 

e 

1,017 


As nearly as can be ascertained also, the returns from France exhibit the 
following, but parts of this statement have, from the want of more particular 
information, been taken on an average of three preceding years• 


Year. 

Extent. 

PSBSONS CHABGBD. 

Conviction!. 

Proportion to 

THB population. 
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Population. 
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Crimes against 
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Crimes against 
propertf. 
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a 
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s 
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’E 
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1843. 

205,000 

35,200,000 

171.71 


1,318 

9,862 

54,014 


166 

54U 



America furnishes so little of detail that no statement can be afforded, for, 
out of the whole, only a few States furnish any account of that decided character 
which could be relied on to however small an extent, from these it appears 
that about the period of review these States, having a population of all classes 
equal to 12,865,890, out of which there were convicted 5,656, of whom 490 
were for crimes against the person, and 4,816 for crimes against property. 

The following, therefore, is all the comparative view that can be offered for 
the year, but such as it is, it would appear rather satisfactory than otherwise:— 

w w 
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CtfUNTBKI. 
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liengal . 

138,814 

33,833,3&) 

843.73 

80,523 

32,827 

12,981 

45,108 

207 

395 

1,091 

2,756 

728 

0.482 

Kiiglond Jfc Walei 

S7,0Se 

16,020.l»)tl 

280.74 

29,501 

19,414 

1,018 

91,092 

1,180 

542 

824 

9,721 

759 
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Ireland. 


8.205.383 

273..'a 



2,617 

8,630 

229 

408 

1,367 

3,135 

952 

0.428 

Scotland . 

3g,l«l 

9,028,957 

81.43 

3,615 

2,316 

268 

2,584 

861 

727 

1,130 

9,809 


0.714 

France . 



171.71 

211,743 

11,180 

54,014 

65,164 

27 

166 

3,149 

652 

539 

•0.307 

United States. 


12,865,890 

• • 

•• 

5,306 

350 

5,656 

1,516 

• • 

2,424 

36,759 

2,274 

•• 


Although Bengal would appear by this statement to liave lost ground in 
its place amongst nations, with reference more particularly to the number of 
offenders, a reason for this apparent increase has already been assigned, which 
appears sufficient to satisfy even the fastidious; leaving her however still holding 
a fair medium in point of convictions, which bear a considerable preponderance 
on actual crimes as compared with the mere offences. That the persons appre¬ 
hended have increased to a great extent since the last review, cannot be denied; 
bearing, as they do in the aggregate, with a much diminished difference of popu¬ 
lation, an excess over England and Wales of one hundred and eighty-two per cent, 
yet this is not so great as in the former periods, whilst the excess over Ireland 
with its additional population was only three hundred and twenty-five per cent, 
notwithstanding that country may be said to have stood still in this respect; 
whilst circumstances have combined to effect so great an advance in this country. 
The rest admit of but little comparison as has been before shown. In respect to 
convictions the most important changes are observable; more particularly as 
respects the ratio of those for criminal acts approaching so much more nearly 
that of Europe, &c. bearing a preponderance of 267 per cent, in lieu of fifty- 
four per cent, and about thirty-six per cent., and remarkable in this that it 
actually exceeds the ratio in Ireland—^and, to repeat an observation that can 
hardly be too strongly urged, whilst criminal convictions had so increased, so 
advanced to the tranquilization of the country, and the increasing welfare and 
safety of its people, offences that arise from its domestic disturbance, and the 
disputes and personal restlessness of the inhabitants had in like manner decreas¬ 
ed : thus in every way evincing police improvements, although not yet to the 
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extent that an entire change of system might, it is hoped and generally believed 
by those who really understand the subject, should have effected. 

Having before remarked on the relative condition of crime in its connection 
with personal violence, we, for the purposes of comparison, insert the following 
statement:— 


Bengal one in .. 


Scotland one in . 

...... 2,756 

ditto. 

Ireland one in. 

. 3,080 

ditto. 

England and Wales one in. 


ditto. 

United States one in . 

. 26,257 

ditto. 

France one in . 

. 20,707 

ditto.. 


This although shewing such crimes to have increased in tlic previous ten years 
very considerably, exhibits also some changes for which few would have 
looked—^and that whilst they may for a time place Bengal in the worst 
possible light, yet affords, to the right judging examination of criminal jurispru¬ 
dence, a fair promise that if we live so long, the increased efficiency in a correc¬ 
tional police, for which, in its fullest power, every well-wisher to this country 
will still look, must greatly change the appearance of the Criminal Statistics 
of Bengal in 1853, placing her in that favorable and improved condition 
whereto she is now steering, as she ought long since to have done under the rule 
and Government of a nation that boasts of carrying enlightenment, humanity, 
improvement, and justice wherever she goes. 


FINIS. 










APPENDIX. 


THE MOFUSSIL POLICE. 


TO THE RIGHT HON’BLE THE EARL OF AUCKLAND, 


Mr Lord, 


Governor Getural of Imliat ^c. ^c. 


At homo we have found that Commisslonera for public enquiry had been appointed, 
somewhat subsequently to the formation of a Committee fur the like purpose here, they 
have long since made their report, the recommendations of which have also been car¬ 
ried into cifcct; but here wo find that the proceedings affecting a subject of such 
vital importance to the country still remain in the same position, after more than three 
year’s consideration,* leaving still in its full force the old police system, if system 
that can be called, which method has none, I trust therefore I may bo excused for 
bringing the subject again to your lordship’s notice with especial reference to that 
branch of it, which appears the greatest obstacle to improvement, and the least under¬ 
stood of all, in the consideration of the reforms acknowlcdgedly so essential in the 
police of Bengal, and in the necessity for which fill parties agree, however they may differ as 
to the mode of their execution. Many points occur of much difficulty, especially under the 
present state of affairs in India. Among the most important of these is the means 
whereby the funds arc to be raised to meet the cost of the required improvements. 

The actual expense of the existing inefficient police is allowed to amount to Rs. 67,25,328 
annually, including all its several branches; of this sum however only Rs. 6,65,472 are 
paid directly by the Government, or appear on the public accounts as on outlay from the 
revenue, the remaining Rs. 60,59,856, are supposed to be paid by the zumeendars to the 
chokeedars or village watch, for the support of that body; amounting, according to official 
returns, to no less than one hundred and sixty-seven thousand one hundred and ninety-six 
men, in thirty-two districts, a force of but little use, and to say the least rendering a 
service to the country far from adequate to the immense expense of their maintenance. 
This latter sum therefore it is desirable to bring in, for the purpose of establishing a 
uniform general poUce; but some difference of opinion appears to have arisen as to the 


• Nov not a little added to, vithovt anj further steps having been taken'to effectual reform. 
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APPENDIX. 


legality of aiipropriating the funds to such an end, as well as to its being possible directly to 
collect them in the villages without giving rise to serious discontent, and endangering the 
tran<|uillity of the country. I purjiose therefore to endeavour at showing the real state of 
the case as respects these funds, by a reference to their rise and origin, according to the 
general practice of India, from the remotest antiquity. 

Under the ancient native rule the gorayet and pasbavt as well ns the choheedar or 
pyhtt, were considered village officers, and as such, received a certain provision conjointly, 
from the zuincendar and the villagers; having from the former an allotment of land, and 
from the latter receiving cither in money or in kind certain fees on all public occasions: 
such as poojahs, harvest-homes, weddings, shrads, &c. &e. To this office therefore Avaa 
attached some degree of respectability, the parties holding it having a station to maintain 
in tlie little community of their hamlet; and a sufficient support was consequently secured 
to them to maintain themselves and their families, in comfort and respectability. Under 
British rule however, the natural love of justice, and detestation of the very j)ossibility 
of oppression, led persons formerly at the hca<l of affairs in India to view in this simple 
and primitive system a wide field for public tyranny and exaction, and hence was begotten 
a determination to alter it to one that should at once secure to these public officers an 
adequate income, as was supposed, and relieve the villager from a presumed extortion. 
Hence in the proceedings of the President and Select Committee of the Ifith August, 

1769, the ftdlowing occurs among the instructions to the supervisors posted in the 
interior of the country:—“ The number, distribution, and pay of the darogahs, eutwals, 
and pykes arc next. Their maintenance lU'iscs from lands set apart for their use, but they 
are known fretfuently to exact articles of provision^ and other things from the Ryots, and possess too 
great a latitude over the property and persons of the poor. You must call upon the zumcendar 
for a list of these pykes and their stations, and enquire how far they answer the purposes of 
their institution, or have been multiplied without cause. You should endeavour to point out 
another, and better method of providing for, and restricting them in their duty; an 
established allowance, or something which may be determinate and not tend to the exercise 
of any power beyond that of their duty, would be most suitable.” These instructions of 
Mr. Verelst led to the alteration that soon after took place, by the resumption of the lands 
appointed for the support of the chokeedars, although the precise time that this resumption 
occurred, docs not appear on record; at least so far as published reports inform us. 

A further description of the objects of the Chakeran lands appears in a minute prepared 
by the llon’ble Warren Hastings, and considered at a Board of Council, or Committee of 
lievenue on the 14th May 1772, in which the following occurs : 

** 20 Para. The Chakeran lands are portions of ground allotted to certmn of the inha¬ 
bitants, whose office it is to preserve the peace of the country, and to guard it against com¬ 
mon robbers, an establishment common to all parts of India, and of very ancient institution.” 

The resumption of these Chakeran lands had not, it is evident, been long in operation 
before the evils of it were discovered, or at least before fault was found with its operation; 
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for among the reasons giv(ki by the Hon'blc Warren Hastings for the increase of dakoitees, 
and other crimes in his note, laid before the Council on the 19th April, 1774, it is found 
enumerated that, “ The resumption of the Chakcran Zumeen, or lands allotted to the 
Thannadars, and Pylus for their service in guarding the villages, and large districts against 
robbers, mahy of the people, thus deprived of their livelihood, have themselves turned 
dokoits. Such of the monthly $ervantSf allowed by our late Regulations, as receive their 
allotted pay are wholly employed for the service of the farmers in the business of their 
collections; but the greater part^ I am assured, have their wages wholly withlicld from 
them; so that none of them arc of any utility to the community,” in consecfucnce of tliis state 
of things he recommended os a remedy that Chakerau Zumeen, or lands allotted for the 
inaintcannee of the Thannadars and Pykes, which have been resumed, and included in 
Jumma, may be again separated from it, and applied to their original design.” The Board of 
Council approved partially of this suggestion, and ordered the immediate execution of it at 
Cutwa, Mirzanagur, and Ecchacandce, and hence the continued o{)eration of the old system 
to this day in Burdwan, and partially elsewhere. 

Pursuing the history of this cess it will be found, that the Board of lievenue issued a 
circular to their subordinates, dated the 13th October, 1790, under orders of the Governor 
General (Mjirquis Cornwallis) in Council directing that the Chakcran lands should ” be 
annexed to the Malgoozaree lands of the Zumindars and Talookdars, and that they bo sub¬ 
ject to the public assessment.” At the same time they declared expressly, that it was not 
intended by this annexation to increase the public revenue, but merely to render the Chakeran 
lands responsible for the revenue assessed on the Zumindarecs and Talooks in which they 
are included, in common with the Malgoozaree lands, and the whole consequently equally 
liable to the village allotment of the land tax.” This was confirmed in the .37th article of 
the Code of Regulatinns relative to the decennial settlement published on the 23d 
November, 1791, and again in the 41st Section of Regulation VIII. of 1793, and a yet more 
recent circular from the Suddur Board of Revenue, under date the 12th November, 18.13, 
(No. 190) contains a provision in furtlierance of this rule, viz. “ Para. 12. With' respect to 
village expenses the Sudder Board have reason to think that much misapprehension has 
obtained. They have been regarded by some officers as an immiinity, being confounded 
with Malikana, in the strict sense of the term; and others have mixed up with this item, 
the necessary allowance for risks of collection, or crop. But the fonner deduction from the 
rental should bo closely restricted to those charges, to wliich its designation does in fact limit 
it,—to the payment of Putwarees, and Chokeedars* wages, and other unavoidable expenses 
connected with management and collection.” And this liability, for arrears of Jumma, laid 
upon these restored lands, appears clearly founded in equity and justice, since it secured the 
transfer of these lands, along with the remaining portion of the estate, to the new pro])rictor, 
in cases where it was deemed necessary to recover arrears of revenue by the process of sale, 
and secured the purchaser from tlic possibility of being called upon to keep up an establish¬ 
ment, for the support of which he did not receive an equivalent. 
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The evidences above adduced clearly exhibit what the Chakeiui lands wercy under their 
several changes of managementy and they also shew the responsibility of the Zumeendars for 
t[jie support of the watch; since they have, it appearsy received the equivalent for their 
maintenance. At the same time these extracts would induce the cursory observer to form 
the theory;—That as the landholders have been put in possessiony under certain (bndition^ of 
lands, formerly appropriated to the occupancy and support of the village watch, for which 
lands no demand is made on account of Ilcvenue; so these landholders do now support and 
maintain an efficient watch for the protection of the lives and property of the people at 
large, and that they do themselves pay them, and hold them under their control, jointly 
with the darogali: a conclusion apparently plain and explicit enough, at the same time «that 
it is also sufficiently equitable and just. 

But it is necessary before going further to examine how far this theory accords with 
existing practice,—and this can hardly be better effected than by referring to the replies to 
one of the queries issued to the magistrates by the late Superintendent of Police* in the 
latter end of the year 1838, this was 

Q/wn/ Hth. —^What is the state of the village watch; and are they sufficiently paid; 
and what alteration would you propose for their reform ? 

On the last of these divisions of this query it is not purposed now to enter, especially 
as it led to very little information, and for convenience of reference the replies to the other 
two portions are abstracted separately. To proceed then— 

What is the present state of the watch ? 

Patna. —The mofussU chokeedars are represented as very inefficient, and little de¬ 
pendence can be placed on them, as they are ever at disposal of the highest bidder; besides 
which, they ore more looked upon as slaves pf the Zumindnrs than servants of the police. 

Behak.—T he watch has been shamefully neglected, having almost fallen into disuse; 
though generally useful and good servants, when the means of maintenance in their own 
villages was confirmed to them. 

Shaiiadad.—T hey are most inefficient; nothing occurs in the village without their 
knowledge, but being the creatures of the headmen, reports are only made conformably 
to their wishes. 

Sarun. —No department reqiiires a more thorough reform; they are sadly neglected, 
seldom remunerated, and never incited to an useful degree of activity; unrewarded too for 
faithful service, they often league with the most notorious thieves and vagabonds, not unfre- 
quntly bemg themselves ringleaders and participators in the crimes they ore appointed to 
prevent. 

SuRKAR CnAMPARUN.—They were in the worst possible state, compelled for a liveU- 
hood to become thieves; the established custom was upon any thing being stolen to give the 
chcokedor two or three rupees to get back the property. They are now in a little better order. 


* Mr. T. G. Smith. • 
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PooENEAH.—The tax being collected by the chokeedars themselyes, or by the 
mundule, or putwarrees, is a very bad systeniy as the acting Magistrate fears that the 
chokeedars thus seldom receive their pay, and are consequently driven to thieving, &c. for a 
livelihood. To the same source also is owing the undue influence of the Zumeendars and 
their people over the chookeeclars. 

Bhaoulpore.—T he state of the village watch is by no means good; they ore badly 
and irregularly paid. 

Tirhoot.—T he chokeedars are nominated by the Zumeendars at the rate of fifty 
houses to each chokeedar. A reform is urgently called for, as the present chookedars are 
generally ddsads, dhannees, and other low Ciiste men; often themselves thieves. 

Dinajpore.—T here is scarcely any village watch, that is to say, the chokeedar takes 
his rest at night the same as his neighbours; besides which the beats are scattered over too 
great an extent of ground for the present number of chokeedars (7470 men, or one to 307 
inhabitants,) to be of much use. They are often thieves from necessity, and the good they 
do is very problematical. 

Malda.—T he character and situation of the village watch is anomalous; they aro 
inefficient, and arc able to suppress many things in their j-eports to the darogahs which they 
turn to account, inadeciuatcly remunerated as they now are. 

llUNGPORE.—The chokeedar system is got)d in itself, and its materiel should be a 
constant object of the magistrate’s care; the acting magistrate has recently inspected the 
entire body, discharged the old and decrepit, and supplied the whole with cluiprosses, speai^ 
and rattles, placing twenty to forty houses under each. 

Rajshuhaee.—V ery inefficient and scarce worthy the name of ** watch; ” most of 
them being employed all day by the Zumeendars or in agricultural pursuits are unable to 
perform their duty as watchmen at nights. They are also entirely under the control of 
the Zumeendars, headmen of the village, &c. without whose sanction they do not report 
any thing. 

Bugoorah.—A s good as can be expected. 

Pubna.—T here can be nothing more inefficient than the vilhjge watch ever since the 
abolition of corporal punishment. The chokedars are believed to be concerned in almost all 
the heinous crimes which are perpetrated. The system is altogether a bad one, the honester 
chokedars are obliged, for subsistence, to weary themselves by labor in the field, and thus 
incapacitate themselves for their duty, whilst the less scrupulous league with robbers. 
They are moreover altogether under control of the Zumeendars; nothing can be worse 
than the watch is at present. 

MooRsnEDABAD.—^Inefficient. 

Bberbhoom.—T he chokeedars arc parties to almost eveiy robbery that takes place. 

Mymbnsinq.—T he state of the village watch is bad. 

Dacca.—A ll the honest men among them would gladly relinquish their employments. 

FuREEDPORE.—The village watch are in the last stage of inefficiency; but the 
greatest present evil is their dependence on the heads of the village, and the Zumeendars. 

Sylhet.—T he watdi in Sylhet is very imperfect. 

b 
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I)l’(;kekgi;n.i.—T! ie stnfo of tlie watch ia unquestionably bad, and its improvement 
will be a work ot’time; yet without a complete change in the nature of the watch, the 
chokeedcra can nunilxM' an elHclent body; they are at present the aervanta of the Zumeen- 
dara and Talookdara, by whoqi they are are appointed, and the magistrate has sometime ^ found 
the houses over which they watch scattered m dljft'rent milages^ over a large extent of coun¬ 
try, bec-auHC the estates of the individuals who appointed them nire so situated. They are 
the chief actors in affrays, and bring to light, or conceal crimes according * to the wish of 
their principals. T'hey are often thieves, rcccivera of stolen property, or bought over to 
silence. 

Tippf.raii. —The village watch is as efficient as it is possible to make it under prca<?nt 
circumstances. They are completely under the control of the Zuniecndar and look to him 
In the first instance fur orders. 

Noakiiollee.—T he present system is a total failure, there is hardly a theft committed, 
or a crime per[)etratcd in which a chokcedar is not concerned, besides concealing crimes 
for a consideration to a large extent. 

lloooLKE.—The rnagistrsite replied by giving extracts of his letter to the Commis¬ 
sioner of the 10th December 1836, the 8th May 18.37, which enter into much detail, from 
whence it may be gathered that it is detrimental to their efficacy to bo appointed exclusively 
by the Zumcendars ; as well as from the tax wdiciicc they are paid being so irrogulary paid. 
The cholcecdar is generally, he adds, the concealer or ac-tive Instniinent of crime at the 
dictate of the Ziimeendar; who.se rents he fatigues himself in collecting, thus rendering 
himself unfit for the duty of watching. 

The Twenty-four Pitrounnahs. —Very inefficient, but under an improved system 
the chokoedars might afford a good material for forming one efficient .arm of the police. 
'Fhey are at present undoubtedly too niucli under the iufiucnco of the Zumecudars and their 
Amlah. 

Barrasut. —They are but iniliffcrcnt. 

.fESHORE.—Very inefficient, they do not always get paid, and consequently they neglect 
their duty, and from the influence of the Zimicendars, &c. they dare not report the com¬ 
mission of crimes. 

Nuddeaii.—I' he chokeedars having to collect the sum allowed them, the full amount 
fixed is rarely obtained. 

MiDnapork.—T he watch is far from being on an ('fficient or sound footing. 

Those replies elicit very few facts of interest; being confined mostly to theoritic.il 
assertions, affording hardly any data, upon which to base remarks. All however excepting 
the magistrates of llungpore, Bugoorah, and Tipperah, agree in representing the present 
state of the watch as inefficient, and of these the last mentioned confines his representation of 
the efficiency of the establishment to the simple expression of the watch " being as efficient 
as it is possible to make it under present circumstances.” If further proof of their defective 
elmracter be wanting; it may bo found in the annexed statement of chokeedars dismissed 
between the 1 at January 1835 and the Ist January 1838, which affords a fair criterioiii of 
the state of the watch, as far it comes to the knowlege of the authorities :— 
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From this it is evident, that the dismissals, for known causes, were annually rather more 
than five in every four hundred, and that out of 1,30,365 watchmen, the number 
discharged, for actual crimes, has been on an average three hundred and seventy-six 
annually, being a result equal to 2*88 in the thousand of men placed as guardians over a 
people among whom the general ratio of actual crime is only about 0*86 in the thousand, 
a more than three-fold ratio. This in itself were surely suflicicnt ground to establish the 
(lisgraecfully useless state of the M’atcli under the present system, ‘and to prove the 
necessity for some reform, even without other reasons, but these are to be found in 
abundance;—1st, in the absence of any uniformity in the proportionate strength of this 
force in the sciveral zillahs, whether as regards the extent of ground, the local population, 
or the number of villages t«) each;—2nd, in the very unecjual |»rcssurc of the cess for their 
maintenance, averaging throughout Bengal at Es. 22-8-6 on every hundred souls (or 
about three annas seven and a half j)ie each); but rising in Bankoorah to the heavy ratio 
of lis. 229-2-4 per hundred (or two rupees four mmas and eipht pie. from each individual) ; 
a sum that must be ruinous to a [)Oor laborer, having a large family d«q)eudent on the 
work of his hands for subsistence, C8j)e(5ially occurring, as it docs, in an impoverished 
district. Whilst in Bhagulj)ore, the riches of which are evident in the large exports 
made ^Voni that zillaii in grain a.'id other produce, the rate per hundred inhabitants is 
only Ks. 7-1-.5 (or one anna and one and a half pie from each individual); and again 
—3rdly, in the want of that undivided control from the j)olicc, which is essential to the 
uniformity of action re([uircd in suppression of crime, and impossible when the chokeedars 
serve two masters, and are alike amenable to the control of the zemindar and the magistrate. 
The next portion of this query relates to the sufKcicncy of the chokeedars’ pay, and the 
following arc the replies to this part of the subject:— 

Patna. —The chokeedars have small nominal allowances varying from two annas ! to 
as many rupees, and in some instances, only a small allowance of rice, all of Avhich are very 
irregularly paid. 

Bkiiau and SiiAnABAD.— These Magistrates make no mention of this part of the 
question. 

Sarun. —They .arc seldom remunerated. 

SuRKAR Champakun. —Thcir pay is sufficient when regularly received. 

PooPtNEAii.—It is feared they get but a scanty portion of the assumed allowance, 
which were it regularly paid would be sufficient. 

BiiAuiJLroRE.—Some receive two or three rupees a month, others have from five to 
ten beegahs of ground. 

Tirhoot.—T hey are paid sometimes in money, sometimes in grain or lands, its value 
varying from about twelve ann.as to two rupees eight annas per mensem, the general average 
being Hs. 1-5-19-3 each, a sum inadequate to the support of one individual, far less a famOy 
of six or seven, as is generally the cose with chokeedars. 
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Dinajpobe.—T hey are very badly pud; nominally getting but little by right they 
actually get leas from hairing to collect their own stipend from the Tillagcrs, which makes 
them dependent on each individual of them. 

Malda. —Their salary as actually paid is very inadequate, varying from one rupee 
eight annas, to one rupee twelve annas, and two rupees. 

Runofohe. —Their salary is uncertain in amount from being levied by a tax on the 
inhabitants within their beat. 

liAJsnuHAEE.—Their nominal pay is three rupees per mensem, but they seldom get 

half. 

«Pu»NA. —The stipends vary from one rupee eight annas to three rupees, but are quite 
insufScient for maintaining themselves and their families. 

Moorsiiedabad.—I nsufficient as at present collected. 

Beebbhoom. —They are generally paid in land, varying from 30 beegahs to 6, the aver¬ 
age being about twelve beegahs, but that is inadequate. 

Mymensing.—T hey are under paid. 

Dacca.—T heir pay in some places is only twelve annas and in all inadequate. 

Fureedpokk.—I t is to be persumed from the joint Magistrate’s reply which is very 
indefinite, that they are not under paid. 

Bakurgunj.—T hey are paid generally three rupees per mensem, which as they also 
cultivate some land is sufficient. 

Tifperah.—T hey are paid between three rupees and two rupees eight annas per 
mensem. 

Noakallee. —Their pay is far too little to afford even a temptation to be honest 

IIooglee. —The chokeedars receive somewhat less, on the average, than three rupees 
per mensem, which is evidently in the magistrate’s opinion too little, as he proposes to have 
it increased. 

Twenty-four Pergunnahs. —^Known to be four rupees per mensem each, which 
vaith perquisites is pronounced by the magistrate as sufficient. 

Baraset. —The pay they receive is four rupees'which is considered sufficient and 
more tlian people in their class of life generally obtmn. 

Jessore. —They are allowed from two to three rupees per mensem, which last would be 
sufficient if regularly paid. 

NuDDEEAn.—The present nominal pay of three rupees eight annas is quite sufficient 
if regularly paid. 

Midnapore. —Some are remunerated by small plots of Jogeer land, and where this is 
not the case the money payments range from Bs. 2-4 to lis. 2-12 but the total average 
value as far os can bo ascertained is Ks. 1-4-4; on which it is impossible for them to live. 

Pursuing the view of the chokeedars’ case as exhibited by the magistrate in these 
replies the following statement will shew the amount collected for the support of the watch 

c 
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with their numbers in each district of thirty-two under the jurisdiction of the superinten¬ 
dent of l*olice, respecting which accurate information lias been obtained: another column 
is annexed to shew what would be the amount at the generally assumed rate that custom 
hits allowed of throe rupees per mensem, giving exception only to such districts as are 
acknowlcdgcdly sanctioning and collecting above that rate of allowance. 


Districts. 

Square Alihs. 

1 

Chokeedars. 

Reported 

amount. 

Calculation at 
3 jfer mens. 

Patna. 

1,960 

3,584 

45,696 

1,29,168 

Bchar. 

1,196 

6,463 

2,32,668 

2,32,668 

Shahabad . 

6,956 

4,873 

1,75,428 

1,75,428 

Sarun . 

2,520 

4,026 

1,44,936 

1,44,936 

Champarun . 

2,515 

2,772 

99,792 

99,792 

Poomcah . 

10,800 

9,828 

3,53,808 

3,53,808 

Bhagulporc . 

9,600 

3,345 

1,00,350 

1,20,420 

Monghyr. 

4,166 

3,155 

1,13,580 

1,13,580 

Tirhoot. 

10,000 

8,649 

1,42,710 

3,11,324 

Dinajporc. 

4,136 

7,470 

2,68,920 

2,68,920 

Malua. 

3,500 

2,192 

46,032 

78,912 

Run^orc. 

6,570 

7,594 

2,73,384 

2,73,384 

Rajehuhaec. 

4,264 

4,268 

76,824 

1,53,648 

Bugooroli. 

3,968 

3,418 

1,23,048 

1,23,048 

Pubna. 

3,324 

3,255 

87,885 

1,17,180 

Moorshedabod. 

4,235 

3,758 

1,35,288 

1,35,288 

Beerbhoom. 

3,850 

13,970 

3,35,280 

5,02,920 

Mymensing. 

5,025 

5,796 

2,08,656 

2,08,656 


2,400 

2,766 

99,576 

99,576 

Furccdporc. 

4,500 

2,667 

96,012 

96,012 

Sylhet. 

5,550 

3,146 

1,13,256 

1,13,256 

Baokergunj. 

4,750 

2,834 

1,02,024 

1,02,024 

Tipperah. 

4,387 

2,860 

94,380 

1,02,960 

Noakollcc. 

3,000 

1,767 

63,612 

63,612 

Hooglce. 

2,509 

10,034 

3,61,224 

3,61,224 

Burdwan. 

3,776 

8,242 

2,96,064 

2,96,064 

Bankoroh. 

2,900 

8,817 

3,17,412 

3,17,412 

24-Pergunnahs. 

2,296 

3,400 

1,63,200 

1,63,200 

Baraset. 

3,588 

2,058 

98,784 

74,088 

JesBorc. 

5,940 

4,142 

1,21,260 

1,49,112 

Nuddeeah. 

5,400 

3,758 

1,57,836 

1,35,288 

Midnaporc. 

6,782 

12,307 

1,93,833 

4,43,052 


1,43,363 

1,67,196 

52,42,758 

60,59,856 


From this it w'ill be seen that even taking the lowest admitted amount for support 
of these watchmen there is annually expended Rs. 52,42,758—from a population of 
29,677,241, which at a ratio of six persons in each family would, were it equally distributed. 
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cause a demand of about one rupee one anna annually from every householder, a sum moderate 
enough were the purpose really effected, and that amount alone levied, and appearing in 
theory clear enough,—but is it so in practice ? This is a subject whereon I feel some 
hesitation in stating the conclusions, to which I have come, and I crave tliat they be received 
only with a due consideration to the foundation on which the opinions of the ma^trates 
arc formed, to whose status I am opposed, because personal experience and investigation, 
raside at the expense of considerable labor, have satisfied me of tlieir inaccuracy on the 
grounds about to be exhibited. Originally agreeing in the opinion generally expressed by 
nearly all the magistrates, that these chokeedars were seldom if ever, paid for the duties 
they performed, or at all events that they were so inadequately rcmuncnited os to leave 
them open to every temptation; my inquiries were commenced with a strong bias in favor 
of this, so generally entertained opinion, that they Avere.poor oppressed individuals having 
no sufficient means of subsistence, but (Milled on to perform arduous public duties : and from 
the replies above abstracted it would appear that the salaries they receive vary from two 
annas, a sum hardly credible os a stipend, to three rupees (and in two instances four rupees 
per mensem) the same being wholly inadequate, as some say, to the support of an individual; 
many however of the officers making reply to the query, whilst they express their belief that 
the chokeedars receive less than three rupees per mensem, evidently consider that an ade¬ 
quate salary. Now it is very evident that the magistrates build their opinion of the existing 
remuneration of the watch, on the supposition that they are allowed and do actually attempt 
only to collect a fixed sum gathered from house to house and often unpaid ; and that they 
arc unaware that, as I have very good ground forasserting and the magistrate of the Twenty- 
four Purgunnah bears me out in the assertion, by acknowledging that they receive 
“ perquisites,” that they still continue to levy the fees, &c. formerly alloived to chokeedars 
under the native governments, on marriages, on poqjahs, and on such like occurrences 
among the villagers, amounting to a very considerable sum; though what is its actual 
amount, would be very difficult to ascertain, as no data can be obtained of tliat Avhich is 
dependent on uncertain and irregular occurrences; especially when the parties are also 
aware of the illegality of the levy itself. On this account it is with great reluctance, and 
only after mature consideration, that I have ventured to take up the position, now put 
forth, founded on information collected with some pains in more of the zillahs, and obtained 
from various resources, zumcemdars, their omlalis, shop-keepers, and ryotts of various 
denominations, very often backed and supported by chokeedars themselves, the following 
are given only as specimens of the information collected: 

Buagulpoke. —A choheedar receiving his full three rupees per mensem stationed a 
little beyond Rajmuhal, stated to a public officer that he received a rupee a month from 
marriages, poojahs, &c. This was confirmed, as the custom of the neighbourhood, by a 
ryott of the Berhampore village, near Seetakoond in Monghyr. ^ 

Patna. —At Bar complaints were made to the late Superintendent of Police by 
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several chokccdars, that they were able to collect only from twelve annas to a rupee per 
mensem, but in conversation those men admitted that besides their salaries each collected 
from sixteen to twenty rupees annually, which was confirmed by the Daro^,and jummadar 
of the thanah. 

SriAHAHAi).—At Boroogiinj, in Shahabad, a like acknowledgement, to the foregoing, 
was made by a (diokcedar to the extent of twenty-four rupees annually. 

PoouNEAii.—At Dhurool in the Akhunghur thannali jurisdiction, the zumindar’s 
mohurrec, and several ryotts declared that the chokeedars’ perquisites were equal to at least 
four rupees a month, besides their pay, the latter stated by the darogah to be form one 
to two rupees. • 

Nudkkah.—A t Agurdeep a chokeedar complained bitterly of receiving no more 
by his collections from “ the ryotts in small sums of four pice from one, eight pice from 
another,” than two rupees twelve annas montldy, but a little conversation led to the admis¬ 
sion that from presents on marriages, poojalis, and so forth, he received “ two score” rupees 
annually. 

HuiM)WAN. —At Kutw'a it was ascertained from the shop-keepers with several of 
whom conversations were held, (confinned afterwards by the darogah,) that the chokeedars 
arc considered authorized to collect four rupees per mensem, but that presents, fees on 
marriages, poojalis, &c. raise their wages to between seven and eight nipcesper mensem. 

At Moishurah an inhabitant told me that the chokeedars legitimately collected from 
two rupees twelve annas to three rupees monthly, but that their fee on every marriage was 
one rupee as a fixed rate, and that at poojali they received from four annas to a rupee 
according to the pleasure of the oftbrer; and by these means their income was always from 
five to six rupees. 

Bauaset. —At Googhur two chokeedars informed me they received four rupees regu¬ 
larly, collected from the ryotts, besides from four to eight annas on every marriage, 
cloth, &c. of a rupee value on each pnojah, and some further donation at the poojah in 
Asin; making about fifty rupees a year each. 

24-Puu(}iiNNAris. —At Chingrcc-hutta it was discovered that two chokeedars collected 
annually about niue hundred rupees hetween them. 

1 could enumerate more instances but these will suffice to illustrate the grounds I 
have taken up, and form a fair average, (excluding the last most exorbitant case of 
extortion,) of above a quarter of the zillalis, and which would afford a ratio of sixty-four 
rupees each chokeedar, and giving as the amount of this cess the enormous annual sum 
of Rs. 1,07,00,544, —levied from a people paying a Government revenue of Rs. 300,93,047 ! 

There arc those who might oppose the conclusions I have here laid down, by saying,— 
surely the official reports of a large majority of the magistrates arc more worthy of cre¬ 
dence than the statements, however succinct, of a mere individual of but humble preten¬ 
sions ; nevertheless 1 am disposed to urge strongly that reliance should be placed on these 





distaiitt; fbr,confinedgen^ntUy to hkstetioni hOdgedi&bytlie anthorSfy of 
well as snrnmnded by a host of native officers^ aU inter^ted in giving their own ooloiing 
to tlfe state of affidn, few indeed are the vibrations of truth that ever readi the nigiitretek 
well guarded ears—^Besides, private individoals may, and do freely converse with nati^ 
of aU dasses, a piivillege but infrequently sought by those in authority, aUKftwgh some few 
honorable exceptions may be found of such intercourse being fireely exercised; and still 
m(»#Beldom docs it ooour that they have the power of free converse with natives, being 
generally accompanied by servants, private or public, before whom fow of the 
of a ziUah will speak with froodom, altliough to one or more Europeans, unattend ed , 1 have 
generally found all classes very communicative on most subjects whether of a public or private 
nature. But enough Ims been said in advocacy of the opinion I have miuntuned, and 1 
leave it therefore to others to judge between it, and the official reports, suck os they are. 

To shew that this sum of Bs. 107,00,544, or at the lowest Es. 52,42,758, is available 
for the purposes of a reformed police, without injustice being done to the Zumeendars many 
arguments might bo adduced, but they must all shrink into insignificance near the simple 
fact,—^that, after receiving the lands appropriated in olden times for support of the ohokeedars, 
they have done nothing, as appears from the amended code of Eegulations, approved by the 
Gcvernor-General in Council on the 23rd November 1791: 

** Sec. 37th. The Clmkeran lands, or lands held by public officers, and private servants 
in lieu of wages, are also not meant to bo included in the exception contained in the 33rd 
article. The whole of these lands, in each province, are to bo annexed to the Malguzaree 
lands, and declared responsible for the public revenue, assessed on the Zumcendarecs and 
Talooks in wliich they are included, in common with all other Malguzaree lands therein; 
and consequently equally liable to the village allotment of tho land tax directed in the 43rd 
article of these regulations” And further from tho Circular Order of tho Board of Revenue, 
dated tho 13th October, 1790, before quoted, declaring that “it is not intended by tlus 
annexation to increase the public revenue,” the Zumeendars appear to have entirely neglect¬ 
ed to fulfil the conffitions of this annexation of the Chakcran lands; and, instead of support¬ 
ing tho village watch, or in any way contributing to their remuneration, for wliich they 
enjoy this equivalent, have thrown the whole cost and expense of maintaining them on the 
villagers themselves; and this depends not for proof, on any speculative assertions, but 
is evident from the reports of the magistrates before quoted, by whom it is sanctioned 
and authorized; the condition which should make the support of this body claimable 
from the Zumeendor alone being, the having been for a scries of years, entirely over-, 
looked by the authorities, and thus a source of oppression and extortion, so dreaded 
by rul^s of the last century, opened and sanctioned by the Government of this. 
But the error goes even yet further, and allows to the Zumeendars the employ¬ 
ment of these very Chokeedms, as private servants, in the collection of their rents, as 
appears also by the reports, were such confirmation wanted of a fact so generally well ^ 
known: this also appears to arise from a mistake in mingling up together several duties 
appointed for difierent classes of chokeedars, pasbans, pykes, frc. but for which separate 
‘ d 
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and distinct provisions are also allotted: this is made clear from the fifth report of the 
Select Committee on the Affairs of the East India Company, under date the 20th July, 
1812; wherein, explaining the prmciplo on which the revenue of Government is collected 
and the several proportions of the produce of the soil apportioned to the Byot, the Zumeen- 
dot*, &C. the following ia the appropriation laid down-^** The shares varied when the land 
was recently cleared and required extraordinary labor; but when it was fully settled and 
productive, the cultivator hod about two-fifths, and the Government the* remainder. wThe 
Government share (throe-fifths) was again divided with the Zumeendar and the village 
officors, in such proportion, that the Zumeendars retained no more than about one-tenth of 
this share, or little more than about three-fiftieth parts of the whole; but in instances of 
meritorious conduct, the deficiency was made up to him by special grants of land denomina¬ 
ted nankar (or subsistence.) The small portions which remained were divided between the 
Mokuddim, or head cultivator of the village, who was either supposed instrumental in origi¬ 
nally settling the village, or deriving his right by inheritance, or by purchase, from those 
transactions, and had still the charge of promoting and directing its cultivation; p&shant 
or gorayet, tehose duty it was to guard the crop, os the chokedar the property, the persons 
and the peace of the inhabitants; and the putwara or village accountant.” Now those 
“ pasbans or goraycts” the Zumeendars might legitimately employ as servants, inasmuch 
as being paid out of the five per cent, allowed for collections, and which may be said to 
come out of their jwckcts, this third of the five per cent, would amount on the Anniigl 
Assessment to Rs. 6,68,734 and this they might still bo allowed to retain ; whilst justice 
appears to demand that they bo made to disgorge the Chakerau lands, or pay revenue for 
them, the balance being levied from the inhabitants. But even if the whole amount of from 
52 to 60, or even 107 laks were continued to bo levied from this last, it could hardly be 
considered a hanlship, os it would bo for their own protection, and at the least not exceed 
what they willingly now disburse through a channel literally unauthorized. I must, how¬ 
ever, disclaim originality in the view I have taken of the case of the Chokeedars, and their 
means of support, for though my former communications bore the same interpretation and 
suggested the same proceeding, yet subsequent reading has brought to my notice the fol¬ 
lowing remarks or correspondence adverting to the same object, and from its authority thus 
far giving strength and confidence to arguments that 1 had otherwise tendered with more 
diffidence. 

A letter from the Hon’ble the Court of Directors to the Governor-General in Council 
of Bengal, dated the 20th October, 1813, says. 

We fully coincide with you in opinion, that all native ofiicers of police, whether 
village watchers or others, should be brought, as much as possible under the direct control of 
the magistrates; and arc also convinced that without zeal, energy, and intelligence on their 
part in the discharge of their important functions, the best regulations must prove ineffec¬ 
tual and nugatory. On their superintending v^ilance and activity in controlling and direct- 
* ing these subordinate instruments, docs primarily, and almost wholly, depend the success of 
any system of police, however well devised. But it is stated by you as your opinion that 
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the native officers of police* among whom jon include the village watchmen* cannot be 
brought under control of the mi^istrate* whilst they are * paid* whether in grain, 
money by the Zumeendars.* To this we have to observe* as far os the rmnark is 
to apply to the village watchers, thai it ehes not apear they are supported at the expense of the 
Zumeendars, but at the expense of the State,* and of the inhabitants of the vinayes to whkh 
they hehng; that from the farmer they derive their land, and from die htter their grain and 
money perquisites f nor can they be considered os the servants of the Zumeendars* but the 
public officers of the little village community of wliioh they are members. If the re¬ 
establishment of this village police in their customary advantage should not yield them au 
adequate remuneration for the services* they will be required to perform* it will natur¬ 
ally become a question whether any additional allowance wluch it may bo necessary to 
afford them* should be paid by the inhabitants of the villages* or bo defrayed by Govern¬ 
ment. We certainly consider it but just and reasonable, and wo believe in porfbot 
agreement with ancient custom* that whatever expense is incurred in maintaining the 
village watchmen* in addition to what they derive from the lands attached to the office* should 
be bomo by the other villagers, within their respective boundaries, aud who receive the 
benefit of their services* nor do we conceive that the inliabitants would object to contribute 
what might bo necessary for the support of a village watch* on such principles as might be 
in consonance with former usage* if at the same time relieved from unauthorized payments 
on that account* which may bo levied by native servants and applied to their own use.” 

Again in their letters of the 9th November 1814* the Honorable Court add—" Wo 
have little doubt that a proper course of enquiry would in innumerable instances* bring 
to light irregular and surreptitious assumptions of temtorial allotments which properly belong 
to the village police. These should be resumed* and applied to their original uses; ciure being 
taken in the exercise of this power* not to interfere with the just rights of any party. 
Where the permanent settlement has taken place* and the produce of the police lands are 
excluded from the assets on which the jummah was calculated* and fixed with the zumeen¬ 
dars* alienations of land of this latter description would also* on general principles, bo 
justly liable to be restored to their former puiqjoses.” 

And again in the Honorable Court’s letter of the 19th May 1815, this occurs—"It 
is also lughly ncccessary* in order to prevent the villagers from being doubly burthened for 
the same purpose* to ascertain whether they may not, already in some olandostine form 
or other* be still taxed for the maintenance of the public police of tho village, though the 
funds thus raised may be misapplied to purposes of private advantage; whenever this may 
bo found to be the case* the inhabitants should be relieved by such contributions being 
mode to form a part of the general levy for the maintenance of tho police.” 

These all go to support the position 1 have proposed* that the zumeendars themselves, 
receiving the benefit of the lands originally appointed for mmntcnance of the village watch* 
have appropriated these to thmr own use* and saddled the people with the burden; by 


* This ia supposing that the Zumeendars really pay to them the rents of the Chakeran lands. 
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leaving the chokcedars to levy from them what they could, until at last usage has legiti¬ 
matized the demand, and the necessity of finding some sure mode of livelihood for the 
watch induced the authorities by their sanction, to give a kind of legality to a practice 
not really lawful, by admitting the process of levy to be made to a certain limit; and the 
number of officers to be generally nominated on something like a systematic ratio. 

This appears to be the real state of the case, and the Government would therefore be 
fully justified in the resumption of these so misappropriated lands,—thereby relieving 
the people altogether from this burden. But it does not appear that the necessity of the 
case requires this sacrifice of a demand made on the people, which is unresisted—^uncom- 
plaincd of—and which custom has so fully established os to render almost unfclt—whilst 
liberality, and perhaps also prudence might induce the overlooking this delinquency, for 
such it literally is, on part of the past zumcendars especially, as a regular and fixed demand 
.according to properly systematized arrangements would relieve the people of nearly half 
the burden, that T have endeavored to shew that the inhabitants at large labor under, by 
the extortionate continuance of perquisitics which it was one of the chief objects of the 
former Government, in adopting the present system, to do away witli. The zumeendars 
too, under this view of the circumstances of the case, and under the concession, or even part 
of the concession, here suggested, may fairly be called upon to become securities for the due 
and faithful levy of the cess, and he made the organ of remitting its amount to the Govern¬ 
ment treasuries. 

To exhibit that the mode I propose would give the relief assumed to the people at 
large, I w'ill ejideavor to sketch a i)lan, with the expense, of a new police so as to compare 
the wants for a reform, with the funds available for that purpose. It is unnecessary here 
to attempt proving the necessity for a reform, as that is admitted by all parties ; suflice 
it to refer to the main point merely, wherever reform is called for in the present system; 
and this, as admitted by several of the magistrates, appears to be in the want of a more 
effective,—sufficient,—and frequent surveillance of its inferior, or rather of all its Mofussil 
officers ; for were they actively superintended, the some police officers, corrupt and oppres¬ 
sive as they now arc, would, there is no doubt, prove both efficient and useful servants; since 
were they subjected to frequent pers»)nal supervision by an European officer, so as to prevent 
the commission of acts of oppression with impunity, and to secure immediate discovery of 
their iwcsent unlicensed extortion, by giving to the villagers an opportunity of making 
personal complaints of such conduct, without subjecting themselves to greater violence 
or increased extortion, they would be better off, and this can only be attmned by such ad¬ 
ditional European aid frequently traversing the zillahs, as may afford to every villager 
a free, and almost constant intercourse with superintending officers. To do this efiSciently 
would rc(pnrc officers capable of trust, active and intelligent, in each district; with assistants 
steady, sober and quick; aid to secure these, liberal salaries must be given ; a consolidated 
allow'ance is perhaps at once the most satisfactory and economical, but in framing this it 
must be remembered, that as they should be constantly moving about, and necessarily 
often subjected to the performance of excessively fatiguing duties, in a climate especially 
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like that of Bengal, constantly oxi)oscil to heat, or to heavy rains, their expenses must 
necessarily be great, if they perform their duty effectively—if otherwise,—or if tlieir means 
be straitened,—^they will be useless. 

I would therefore suggest, that there be a grade of officers as Superintendents of 
Police in each Zillah divided into six classes, at Us. 1,000,— lls. HOO,— Rs, 700,— Rs. 600, 
—Rs. 500, —Rs. 400 per mensem, respectively; with Assistants in three chisscs at Rs. 250, 
—Rs. 200, —and Rs. 150, these to be appointed as follows, according to extent of the 
several Zillahs in area and population:— 


Bakkurgunj, 

Baraset, 

Beerbhooin, 

Behar, 

Bhagulporc, 

Bugoorah, 

Burdwan, 

Bankurah, 

Dacca, 

Dinajporo, 

Fureedporc, 

Tlooghly, 

J cssore, . 

Makla, 

Midiia[)orc, 

Monghyr, 

Mynuuising, 

M(.)orshcdabad, 

Nudilca, 

Noakollce, 

Patna, 


Poorncah, 

Ihibna, 

24-Purgunnah8, 

Rajshuhaee. 

Rungporc, 

Sarun, 

Champarun, 

Shahabad, 

Sylhet, . . 

Tipperah, 

Tirhoot, 


Suju'riutvndvutst. 
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The amount of this superintending estnblisliment would be therefore. 


2 of 1st Class, 
4 „ 2nd ditto, 
6 „ 3rd ditto, 

6 „ 4th ditto, 

7 „ 5 th ditto, 

8 „ 6th ditto. 


2 of 1st Class, 
12 „ 2nd ditto, 
32 ,, 3rd ditto. 


Superifitendents. 

••• ••• ••• 

••• •*** ••• 

••t ••• ••• 

••• 

• •• ••• ••• 

••• ••• 

Assiatafits. 

••• ••• 

••• ••• 

••• ••• ••• 


24,000 

38,400 

42,000 

43,200 

43,200 

38,400 

- 2,29,200 

6,000 

28,800 

57,600 

- 92,400 


3,21,600 

Superintendent General of Police, Lower Provinces, 50,000 

Ditto for Establishment, . 20,488 

- 70,488 


3,92,088 


Uniting the Police and watch into one general body, it should be distributed with 
reference to the extent alike of area and population, and divided, 1 would suggest, into 
heads of Tlmnnahs, or Inspectors, at Us. 100 each, (Mr. Halliday, in his minute, proposes 
Jls. 120, but I cannot but think this unnecessarily high, when we consider the class from 
which they must necessarily be chosen, and who, if highly paid, are but too apt to be led 
into vices and debauchery incapacitating them for their duty,) or if the higher sum of 120 
Kupecs, proposed by Mr. Halliday, be adopted, tlie whole of these officers might be divided 
into three classes, say for instance a quarter of their number at Ps. 120, one quarter at Rs. 
100, and the other half at Ks. 75 respectively, making on the average about Hs. 91-8 each, 
and this subdivision is the more advisable; because, the greater the number of rewards in 
prospective promotion, that a service of this description can command, the greater will be 
the stimulus to perseverance in good conduct. 

The next class to these should be Jummadars at lls. 30 each, or perhaps it would be 
better to have these also in two classes of thirty-two Rupees, and twenty-eight Rupees each. 

Rclow them again, should be Duffiidars in two divisions of twenty-four and twenty 
Rupees, both these classes of officers to be mounted, having command over the general 
body of Police officers, consisting of about twenty per cent, of Suwars at Rs. 16 each, 
twenty per cent, of Burkundazes at Rs. 6 each, and the remaining Burkundazes at Rs. 5 
each per mensem, posted in proportion to a fixed area. 

No rule exists here in any way founded on experience, whereby to form an estimate 
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for posting these Police Officers, the system, however, could not be far wrong, that, with 
reference to diversity of manners, in this country would afford double the number that is 
required in England, in extent of area of each man’s charge. 

The report on the constabulary force published in 1839, shews the average there, to be 
one constable to 4,403 acres. But considering the extent of ground that is included in 
Bengal as proportioned to the reputed amount of its inhabitants, and the various other 
circumstances that justify a less extensive jurisdiction here, it may be best to take as the 
basis of calculation, as I said before, only half this extent of beat to each police officer,— 
say 2,200 acres per man. 

Now the thirty-two districts, under the jurisdiction of the Superintendent of Police, 
ivre computed to cover 70,752,320 acres, which would at this calculation give 32,160 men 
!i8 the police force of Bengal. But to allow for contingencies, and for additional strength 
being occasionally directed to particular spots, to quell commotions, or for the cxtir|)ation 
of any local gangs of depredators that may appear, a further ten per cent, might be allowed; 
and another ten per cent, again should be added to do duty, in lieu of the i)resent guard for 
station service, with the Judge, Collector, Magistrate, &c. This additional twenty per 
cent, making the whole force to consist of 38,.'>92 men over whom there should be one 
Duffadar for every ten men, and one Jummadar to two Duffadars. 

The expence of supporting this establishment would consequently be the following, 
sujjposing Mr. Halliday’s plan of doubling to bo adopted as I imagine it will be— 

914 Inspectors. 


228 — 1st Class, 

at 120 ... 

Ks. 

3,28,320 

228 — 2d ditto. 


100 ... 

99 

2,73,600 

458—.3d ditto. 


75 ... 

99 

4,00,200 





10,02,120 

1,930 Jummadars, 





965—1st Class, 

at 

.32 

Rs. 

.3,57,360 

965—2d ditto. 


28 . 

99 

.3,24,240 





6,81,600 

3,860 Duffadars, 





19.30—Ist Class, 

at 

24 

Its. 

5,55,840 

19.30—2d ditto, ... 


20 

99 

4,63,200 





10,19,040 

6,704 Native Officers, 

• • 

• • • 


... Rs. 27,02,760 

7,718 Suwars, . 

at 

16 

Ra. 

14,81,856 

7,719 Burkundazes, ... 

99 

6 

99 

6,55,768 

23,155 Ditto, . 

99 

5 

„ 1.3,89,300 

38,592 Subordinate Police Officers, 


.. Rs. 34,26,924 

45,296 Total men, costing. 


• • • 


... Rs. 61,29,684 

Contingencies, 


• • • 


... „ 25,000 

Superintending Establishment, 


... „ 3,92,088 




Total,...Rs. 65,46,772 
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It would however add "reatly to the efficiency of this system if a divisional Superintendent 
were added over every eight zillahs at consolidated allowances of Rs. 1,500 per mensem, 
making an addition on this account of Rs. 72,000 per annum, and thus raising the whole 
annual expense to Us. 06,18,772 ; to meet which there are the following means at disposal, 

Present Police paid by Government, .Rs. 6,25,880 

Station Guards, . „ 82,176 

Superintendent of Police,. „ 70,488 

Cess levied from the ryots hy the present Chokee- 

dars fully, . ,, 107,00,544 

Rs. 114,70,088 


leaving a balance unappro[)riatcd of Rs. 48,60,.‘U6, and requiring therefore from the people 
a contribution of Us. 58,40,228, in lieu of the enormous amount now shewn to bo obtained, 
and substituting for a <iemand of Us. 2-2-8 from each family, of six individuals of the poor 
alone, a cess of Us. I-2-8 equally distributed among rich and poor. Or even should the 
Government withdraw their support altogether, us under such circumstances of improve¬ 
ment it reasonably might, the saving to people would still be 88^ per cent., on what it is 
known they imw pay. 

The coiudiision to be drawn therefore from these remarks and calculations is clearly, 
that there csin be no just grounds of complaint against any alteration made in the existing 
system on siich prlnci[>le8 ; that this so necessary a refonn, whilst it secured efficiency, 
would also cause the tveight of the Cliokccdaree tax, to be equally distributed among all 
classes instead of being, as now, a burden laid on the poor alone ; and that iu its amount, 
:is compared to wdiat is at present taken in the aggregate, it would be a boon of nearly 40 
per cent, in amount; rendered indeed, by equal distribution a much greater gain to the 
poor man. E(fci*ts, any one of which, it is considered, would be enough to secure support 
from a liberal Government, consulting the welfare and happiness of the people under its 
dominion, and I thcreiiire, my Lord, feel the less hesitation in tendering these memoranda 
to your notice. 

I have the honor to be, with due respect. 
Your Lordship’s 
Most obedient humble servant, 

G. T. FRED. SPEEDS. 

Calcutta, \()thAug, 1840. 


N. B.—The author has thought it advisable to make the above form an appendix to the foregoing work, 
as it embodies all that his own'experience and research led to believe necessary to form a sufficient reform, 
more required it is well known in the executive tlian the Judicial Police, which with such support might 
well do without much addition, converting Deputy Magistrates’* into Superintendents of Police.” 
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In connection with the subject of Criminal Statistics, the following will also 
be considered of some interest, being extracted from a report made to Government, 
and compiled from correspondence in the office of the Superintendent of Police, 
Lower Provinces, entitled 

i 

** Geiieral Digest of^ and remarks on^ the replies to Circular No. 9 of 1838, 
regarding the Police and its Mstahlishments in Bengalf 

Submitted to the Eight Honorable Earl Auckland, by the Author. 


Preface. 


When T first beheld the Circular No. 9 of 1838, I became 
satisfied that the information which would be supplied by the 
replies to its queries might prove of vast importance at the present crisis, when the atten¬ 
tion of the Government has been so especially directed to the state of the Police in the 
Lower Provinces, by the return of the Committee appointed to report therein, and by the 
evidence, &c. taken before it; as well os by the apparent necessity for some measures of 
improvement in that Department, to ameliorate the condition of the people inhabiting this 
vast empire. It so happened that these queries had been issued to more than one Magis¬ 
trate before they passed into my hands; or I should have suggested one or two trifling 
alterations, that might have tended to greater accuracy of detail in the replies. 

On another occasion, when I had the honor of memorializing the late Deputy Gover¬ 
nor of Bengal, on my own case, I strongly urged the importance of these documents and 
the essentiality of tlie information they contained, being carefully and attentively digested 
for the use of Government, but Mr. ******** at that time, expressed to me his opinion 
that a less careful review of them was all they required, and that he did not look upon 
their careful abstraction and arrsingcmcnt, as an object of that importance which I appeared 
to suppose, my oAvn opinion however remained the same ; and I leave it to others now, to 
judge how far I was justified in supporting the opinion I had then entertained. 

It is however to be observed that the preparation of the present paper, although pro¬ 
fessedly cfiected only from the replies to the twenty-three queries accompanying the 
circular No. 9 of 1838, issued from the office of the Superintendent of Police, Lower 
Provinces, comprehends literally a vast deal of information never contemplated at the time 
of proposing them, and consequently not to be found in the communications of the 
Magistrates with reference to that circular; such, for instance, is the stated numerical 
strength of the Police and Chokeedarcc establishments, included in the digest of the an¬ 
swers to the very first query, as well as the extent and population of the districts, &c. &c. 
this latter information not having been called for until some time subsequently, when, it 
occurring to me that the necessity for a greater, or less force in each district must entirely 
depend upon these particular points, I drafted, and had the sanction of the Superintendent 

/ 
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of Police to issue a circular No. 32 of 1838 requiring that information; the use I have 
made of it, will he hccu in the digest (perhaps improperly so called) of the replies of the 
first query, and I flatter myself that it will be there evident that it was not uselessly or 
thoughtlessly re(|uired, being the foundation upon which all theories, to bo feasible, must 
be framed, and whereby alone the details of an efficient Police must be governed, in con¬ 
nexion however, with the extent of crime. 

* 

The very slow degrees by which the replies of these (lucrics came to hand caused 
the preparation of the present paper to be a work of considerable time, often interrupted too 
by the want of material, which rendered the work of greater difficulty than may ap¬ 
pear 11*010 its present state; yet even now several Zillahs arc not fully inclddcd, 
in consequence of the Mofussil Authorities not having even, yet replied to the call. In 
one instance, however, T am aware that the blame docs not altogether attach to the 
Magistrate, for the reply from the 24-Purgiimiahs lias been sent, but is lost in the Office 
of the Siqicrintendcnt: consiilering thisZillah to be very important, and the Superintendent 
being absent, at the time, from (kilcutta, I more than once made application by letter, 
for access to, or a copy of this document, this was in August and September last, yet up 
to this moment I have not been honored with even a reply,* as courtesy alone bid me to 
expect, to my application ; thus it will be apparent that T have had no few difficulties to 
contend against, and if the papers now submitted be less perfect than could have been 
wished, E may in all fairness be exculpated from any share in their deficiency of afford¬ 
ing the fullest information desired. 

I have thought it advisable to take up the queries in the same order they stand in the 
roll, attached to the circular, submitting each, with the I’cplics thereto, as a distinct question, 
and disposing of each, scjiarately, a mode of vicAving them Avhich I have as far as possible 
preserved throughout, even at the cxpcncc of occasional rc])etitions of the same arguments, 
which however 1 have avoided as much as Avas in my poAver, consistently Avith this arrange¬ 
ment. 

December 1838. 


QUETIY FIRST. 

What is (he state of your District and of the Police 1 

The district is divided into tAVO portions; the city and the 
Mofussil, the former containing 35,524 houses, Avith a population of 
2,84,132, and the latter comprizing an extent of 1,960 square miles, bounded Avithin a breadth 

of 70 miles and a length of 28 miles, Avith 5,61,658 inhabitants^ 
m^ing the total population of the district 8,45,790. 


Patn.v. 


Population. 


* 1 have partially supplied its place from the evidence, &e. 
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Police force. The Police force to control this population connsts 


Thannadars In the City . . 

... 13 


M 

In the Mofussil. 

9 

22 

Mohurirs 

In the City . . 

... 12 


99 

In the Mofussil. . 

9 

21 

Jumadars 

In the City . . 

... 12 


99 

In the Mofussil. 

6 

18 

Burkandoses In the City ... 

... 279 


99 

In the Mofussil .. 

m 

... 193 

472 

Chokcedars In the City . 

.... 667 


if 

In the Mofussil . 

... 2,891 

3,558 


^FotiCil i • • 

• • • 

4,091 


State of Crime. 


besides 26 Fhareedtirs, a Burkandos guard of 71 men for ordinary purposes^ and an extra 
guard for working the prisoners of 123 in number. 

Four to five Chokcedars in the city are placed under one 
* burkiuidos, to whom it is assigned to watch within certain limits; 

these are subdivided into three watches, and are visited alternately by the Darogah, the 
Mohurrir or the Jumadar, besides bei^g liable to a visit from the Kotc Gusht, of whom there 
are two. 

In the city the inhabitants arc industrious and extensive 
State of Crime. traffickers. The prevailing crime is simple burglary, facilitated by 

the ready shelter offered to the house breaker in the numerous lanes and small gardens. 
The impression of the Magistrate, grounded'on evidence before him, is tltat these burglaries 
are effected by men unacquainted with the houses they rob, or the locality of the property 
they seek, giving grounds for the supposition that the burglars are maintained by some 
receivers of stolen property; simple thefts occasionally occur, but the perpetrators are 
generally apprehended. 

In the Mofussil the people arc mostly poor, needy, and uncivilized, and in this last yeai’ 
owing to the scarcity of rain, worse off than usual, whence numerous petty pilferings, 
hardly to be denomi|]iiB^ ** theft,” have occurred. No enme is prevalent, for even gang 
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Robberies and Dakoitcc are infrequent. 1 subjoin a general comparative statement of 
crimes in the three years from 1824 to 1826 and from 1834 to 1836 


y'ears. 

Dakoitee. 

Highway 

Robbery. 

Burglary. 

Theft. 

Affray. 

Total. 

1824. 

1 

1 

65 

mM 

0 

150 

1825. 

0 

4 

128 


2 

300 

1826. 

0 

1 

184 


3 

372 


1 

6 

377 

n 

5 

822 

18.34. 

5 

2 


1.53 

3 ^ 

507 

1835. 

1 

3 


173 

2 

509 

1836. 

0 

3 

WEM 

227 

1 

1 

754 


6 

8 

1,197 


6 

1,770 


BEiiAn. 

Population. 
PeltGe forco. 


The extent of this district is stiid to be about 1,196 “British 
statute ” (query square) miles. 

^ The Population amounts to 807,924. 

The Police force to control tliis district consists of— 


Thannadars. 
Mohiirirs.... 
Jtimadurs... 
Burkandoscs 
Chokcedars. 


9 

9 

14 

183 

6,425 


Total. 6,640 


besides 38 Phareedars. 


state of Crime. 


Dakoitce formerly so prevalent in the district has much dimi¬ 
nished, as well also other heinous ofienccs, though much remains to 
be done to produce a thorough reform. The great preventions to which are found, in the 
neglect of the Police Thannadars, in its having been a common practice to omit the 
mention of penalty in the bail Bonds; in the assuming undue authority on the part of the 
I'olicc Officers by levying unauthorized fines, for trespass of cattle; in the Thannadars 
deputing their own dependants to act as Burkandoscs; and in the unduly placing Muzkorcc 
peons over individuals, &c. These practices being now put a stop to, a more wholesome 
.state of affairs may be anticipated. 

Shahabao. The extent of this district is 3,956 square miles, contai ning 

Exunt and Population a population amounting to 961,924 souls. JmiL 
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Police force. The Police force consists of—- 


Thannadars. II 

Mohurirs.#. 11 

Jumadars. 15 

Burkandoscs. ICS 

Chokccdars... 4,873 


Total. .'i.ors 


It is believed to admit of a fair comparison with other districts 
Stale of rime, regard to crimcs. The more huiiious offences of murder, 

dakoitce, highway robbery, burglary, and theft attended with violence are not of fretjuent 
occurrence, but, petty thefts and burglaries, with cattle stealing, arc numerous; affray.s 
too arc more frequent than can bo wished, arising from the number of Rajpoots and Brah¬ 
mins, but they are on the decrease. Arson occasionally occurs, and peijury abounds as in 
most of the Mofussil Courts. 

The extent of the district is in area 2,520 square miles, and its 
Extent, and Population. population Comprises 92.3,872 souls. 

Police force. The Police force consists of— 


Thannadars. 
Mohurirs.... 
Jumadars.... 
Burkandoscs 
(3iokcctlar.s., 


Total. 


11 

12 

11 

112 

4,020 Thi.s is cBtiniatcd on 

- the other Zillahs, 

4,172 no return having 

- been made. 


Of the character of the Police and of the state of crime, the Magistrate aflrord.s no 
infonnation, he merely says in reply to this query “ comj)aratirelp speaking 1 bidieve both 
the Police, and district to be in an orderly and peaceful state, but as I may be supposed to 
be interested in offering this opinion, I Avould suggest that a reference be made to the 
Sessions Judge, or Commissioner on this head.” 

This newly formed Joint Magistracy is in extent from 
cast to west eighty-two miles, and from north to south about 
forty-six miles, say about 2,515 square miles in area; with a 

population of 4,08,560. 

y 


SURKAK CUfMPAUUN. 

Extent, and Population 
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Police force. 


Its Police force at present consists of— 

Thannadars. ^ 

Molmrirs.B 

rTumadars. 8 

Burkandoscs. 80 

Chokcedurs. 2,772 

Total. 2,876 


There appears to have heen little or no control »)vor the Police until Chuinpnrun 
wa.s erected into a «lt)int Magistracy, on account of the great distance between the Than- 
iiadars, and the Sudder Station; but the Joint Magistrate expresses himself satisfied with the 
manner their duties have been pcrlbrmcd since he has joined the station. 

He says nothing of the state of crime, but merely refers to 

Stale of Crime. .■ • i m i i 

the swarnrs ot Dome vagrants miestmg the Jurace, and the 
thieves on the banks of the (jiniuluk. 

PooiiNKAii. This district is an extent from cast to west 108 miles, and 

Extent, amt Poimiiiiion. froiu north to soutli 100 uiiles. Containing it is computed 10,800 
square miles in area. Its population amounts to 16,02,902 souls. 

Police force. T’hc Police force is :— 

Thannadars. 14 

IMohurirs. 16 

Jiimadars. 24 

Burkandoscs. 295 

Chokcedars. 9,665 

Total. 10,014 

Bc.sides 16.1 Pharcedars. Of their efficiency the Magistrate says, that from being of a 
low clas.s, and, from the unhealthincss of the district keeping away fit men, they are not 
in the highest state ; add to this the frequent change of Magistrates, who take with them 
to other districts such Darogahs, &c. as they approve, and throw their successors on chance 
I’or new Ofiicers. 

„ , „ . This district is not deemed in a worse state than its neiqhbours; 

State of Crime. ^ ^ ^ 

though murders arc of freipient occurrence: this grievous crime 
generally originates here in disputes, but it cannot bo expected that they should be 
altogether put down, as the vicinity of the Nepal territory afiords such criminals shelter 
and encouragement; thcl't also is prevalent. 
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BHAQlfLrORE. 
Extent, and Population. 

Police force. 


Its extent is about 9,600 square miles, and the population 
consists of about 2,000,000. 

The Police force is— 


Thannadars. 13 

Mohurirs. 19 

Jumadars. 26 

Burkandoscs. 243 

Chokeedars. 3,299 


Total. 3,600 


State of Crime. 


Besides 46 Phareedars. 

The district is comparatively tranquil and free from crime; 
especially when it is considered that the roads arc so fretiucntly, 
through uninhabited jungles, affording great facility to Ixiglt-way robbery. Dakoitco is on 
the decrease, in 1835 there were thirteen cases, in 1836 three cases, and in 1837 twelve 
cases, but since July 1837 only one case has occurred. 

MoNcinn. Being about 4,166 square miles in extent, it contains about 

Extent, and Population. 866,520 SOuls. 

Police force. Tlic Policc forcc of this Joint Magistracy is— 


Thannadars. 9 

Mohurirs. 9 

Jumadars. 11 

Burkandoscs. 128 

Chokeedars. 3,130 


Total 


3,287 


with 25 Phareedars. 

No reply to these queries has been yet received from the 

state of Crime. t . . 

Joint Magistrate. 

Tirhoot. The Magistrate has furnished in reply to tliis query a very 

Extent. fjill jmd satisfactory account of the district. He states that the 

extent from the extremes, east and west, is 128 miles, and from north to south is eighty 

miles; and he estimates the jurisdiction at upwards of 10,000 
square miles, whilst its population is computed at 1,510,427 souls. 


Population. 
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Police force. TIic Police force of the district is— 


Thannadars. 16 

Molmrirs. 16 

.Tiiinadars. 24 

Uurkandoscs. 255 

Chokccdars. 8,649 


Total. 8,960 


„ , , _ . The Magistrate liirnislies the information regarding the state 

State of Crime. ® ° ^ . 

of crime Tliannah Ity Thannah. In Mozufferporc Thannah jnris- 
tliction, (tlic Sudder station,) he states simple afiray to be frequent, in consequence of the 
small portions into which the land is sub-divided; that burglary and theft, the only other 
crimes prevailing, have considerably dccresiscd under the provisions made for their sup¬ 
pression. In the jurisdiction of Thannah Knvnoul, twenty miles to the westward of the 
Sudder station, and of Thannah Lalgunj, twenty miles south by west of the same, highway 
robbery, which used to be of frequent occurrence, owing to the great traffic consequent 
on the meeting of the high roads from Chnprah, Patna, Nepal, and Bettccah, has much 
decreased since the posting of an Assistant to the Superintendent for suppression of 
Thuggee at Chnprah. The byjiarecs however returning from the bazars and hauts, held near 
the Chuprah boundary, arc still frequently waylaid and robbed. The proximity also 
to the (vhuprah district, where there are hordes of domes and goalahs to convey the 
animals across the borders, causes cattle stealing to prevail. In Thannahs Kuttra, sixteen 
miles to be north cast, Mootheepore, sixty-lbur miles cast by north, and Mahooha, 
twenty miles south from the Sudder station, no particular crimes prevail; in the last petty 
thefts and burglaries are most frequent, and in the first cattle trespasses arc the chief 
grounds of complaint. In the jurisdiction of Thannah TTajceporc, thirty-two miles south 
of the Sudder station, its being infest(’d by a sot of lawless Kajpoots as well as the frequency 
of change in the boundaries, caused l)y the alteration in the. course of the river, causes 
affrays to prevail. Dulsing Saraoe jurisdiction, forty miles south-east of the Sudder station, 
has the majority of eomj)laint8 from it, occasioned by trespass of cattle. The outpost of 
Tajpore was established on account of the prevalence of burglary and theft. To 
the jurisdiction of Thannah Nugur llussec, thirty-two miles east of the station, are 
brought great numbers of cattle to graze in its pasturage and jungle.s, whence cattle 
stealing is of frequent occurrence, di.sputcs for boundary arc also common. Thannali Dur- 
bungha, situated in a large town of that name, containing about 100,000 of souls, is noted 
for the frequent broils and petty disputes occurring therein, having their rise in the extensive 
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distilleries of Taurrcc; thefts and burglaries too arc common. In Thannah Bhowara, 
forty-eight miles north east of MozufFcrpore, burglaries, thefts and cattle stealing are the 
prevalent crimes; the first arising chiefly, it is supposed, from the insecure huts of 
reeds used in that part of the country, the vicinity of the Nepal territory 
also encourages cattle stealing, Thannah Briheera was formerly noted for the pre¬ 
valence of Thuggee, but the exertions of the superintendent for its suppression 
has put a stop to that crime ; it is forty-eight miles east by north from the Sudder Station. 
In Thannah Jhalla, twenty-eight miles, and Thannah Khujowlee, sixty miles by east from 
the station, indigo disputes are frequent, also complaints of the trespass of cattle, with a 
few poses of cattle stealing. The proximity of Thannah Hapoul, eighty miles east of the Sud¬ 
der Station, to the Nepal territory, as well as to the district of Poorneah cause cattle stealing 
to be frequent there, as arc also burglaries, and from the same cause boundary disputes. Those 
last are increased by the tyrannical disposition of the llajpoots, its chief inhabitants, whose 
oppressions go unpunished on account of the extreme poverty and subjection under which 
they keep their ryotts, precluding the possibility of their proceeding to such a distance as 
the Sudder Station (the boundrary is 100 miles from it) to make a complaint, from this 
cause also combined with its proximity to Nepal and the liigh road to Poorneah passing 
through it, thuggee and highway robberies are frequent; twenty-five Thugs were appre¬ 
hended there during the past year. 

Thannah Rcga, thirty-four miles north of Mozufferpore on the borders of Chuprah 
and Nepal, has for its prevailing cause of complaints the trespass of cattle, in consequence 
of the number of Indigo factories; and the magistrate is of opinion that the. Thannadars 
should have orders not to pound cattle unless an affray has followed the trespass^ (yet he has 
been accused of being too favourably disposed to Indigo planters,) I subjoin a comparative 
view, furnished by the Magistrate, of burglaries and thefts in the years from 1830 to 1833, 
as contrasted with those occurring from the years 1834 to 1837, os an exhibition of the real 
state of crime :— 


From 1830 to 1833.?.. 

Burglaries. 

Thefts. 

Total. 

2,990 

1,919 

4,909 

Avenge per annum. 

7471 

479| 

1,227J 

From 1834 to 1837 . 

3,849 

2,526 

6,375 

Average per annum. 

962| 

63H 

1,593^ 


The last year 1837 however, is much below the average of cither period, being only 
558 burglaries and 302 thefts, or a total of 860 crimes. 


h 
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Dikajpokb. extent of* this district is 4136 square miles, the greatest 

Extent, and Population. length being 105 milcs, whilst its breadth is 82 miles; and the 
population is about 22,93,200 persons. 

Police force. The Policc force of the district consists of 


Thannadars. 17 

Mohurirs. 17 

Jumndars. 18 

Jlurkandoses. 182 

Chokcedars. 7,47 0 


Total. 7,704 


„ . The magistrate affords no information on the subject of the 

State of Crime. ^ ^ . 

state of crime, but exhibits a querulous anxiety to avoid it, advert¬ 
ing to the efficiency and corruption of the Police generally,—other avocations requiring his 
constant attention,—his never having visited the Thannahs,—and such like excuses. At the 
same time that he pronounces the district to be in “ ns good a state as can be expected,^' he 
concludes his reply, (if so it can be called,) with, “ lint T consider the question by no 
“ means a fair one, and that the state of each district should be judged of by a comparison 
“ with that of others, and by the higher judicial officers.” The strong party feeling 
always found where Mahomedans form the majority of the population, gives rise to 
frequent broils, and at their festivals to serious riots, as was shown this year, in the neces¬ 
sity for the Magistrate to entertain a large additional force during the Mohurrum. Cattle 
stealing, the Magistrate also, in other parts of his correspondence, has mentioned as very 
jircvalent in the district. 

This district is estimated to contain 3,500 square miles. The 
Extent, and Population. population 18 4,31,715 SOuls. 

Policc force. The Police force to control them is 

Thannadars 
Mohurirs.... 

Jumodars.... 

Burkandoscs 
Chokcedars. 


2,311 


.f 8 
8 
8 

95 

.. 2,192 


Total 
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state of Crime. 


The Joint Magistmte gives a rather favorable report of this 
district, he states the crimes during the six months, ending with 
December last, to have been as follows: 

26 Burglaries completed. 

14 Ditto attempted. 

32 Thefts. 

3 Dakoitccs. 


75 Crimes, on an average of 12^ monthly, equalling only 1.56 to each 
- Thannah. 

Rhnopohb extent of this district is 6,570 square miles; its population 

Extent, and Population. being 12,14,275. 

Police force. Tlic Police strength is as follows; 


Thannadars. 20 

Mohurirs. 21 

Jumadars. 26 

Burkandoses . 312 

Chokcedars . 7,594 


Total. 7,973 

with 8 Phareedars. - 

„ . This district is improving, and crime diminishing, one Dakoitec 

State of Crime. ^ . 

only having occurred in 1837, and that without any exaggerating 
violence, although the frontier position of the district and the neighbouring fastnesses of 
the Bhotan, Behar, and Gowalpara afford peculiar facilities for this erime. The Police arc 
active, and the Chokccdarcc force, (lately furnished with rattles and spears,) prove powerful 
auxiliaries in preserving a strict surveillance, whereby no stranger can sojourn within the 
district without being reported. 

Rajshuhaee. The extent of this district is about 4,264 square miles. The 

Extent, and PopulaUon. population is 9,87,678. 

Police force. The forco of the Police consists of 


Thannadars. 16 

Mohurirs. 10 

Jumadars. 14 

Burkandoses. 154 

Chokcedars. 4,255 


Total. 4,443 

and 13 Phareedars. . .. 
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The Magistrate says, ** The state of the district will be best 

state of Crime. , n i i i/» i 

seen by a reference to the half yearly comparative statement for the 
first six months of the current year, as compared with the corresponding six months of last 
year, which shew on the whole, a considerable increase of crime during the first six months 
of the current year, which is attributable to the great scarcity which prevailed in this district 
during last hot weather.** A reference however to the statement referred to, shews the 


number of crimes.:— 

In the first 6 months of 18.37 . 326 

Ditto ditto 1838 . 255 


which would seem to contradict the remarks made by the Magistrate, and reverse its effect 
by exhibiting a decrease of crime, in lieu of an increase to the number of 71; the parties con¬ 
cerned however arc 57 more in number, but the apprehensions are 139 less^ making an 
increase of the criminals remaining at large to the extent of 196 ; a great evil, calling at 
least for some enquiry, and certainly going far to contradict the implication made by the 
Magistrate, that the district is not worse than its neighbours, and fully bearing out his 
iissertion, that the state of the Police calls loudly for improvement, in a rather different 
manner from what he appears to use it 

_ The extreme length of this district is 64 miles, with a breadth 

Buooorah » 

Extent, and Population. extending to 62 miles, comprising an area of 3,963 square miles; 

and populated by 3,21,000 inhabitants. 

The force of this district for Police purposes consists of 


Police force. 


Thannadars , 
Mohurirs .., 
Jumadars.. 
Burkandoses 
Chokcedars , 


Total 


9 

9 

9 

125 

3,294 Estimated at the average 

- of other Zillabs—no 

3,446 return having been 

- received from this. 


with 124 Phareedars, 

State of Crime. 

statements forwarded 
previous ycjvrs. 

PttBNA. 

E.\tcnt, and Population. 


called Burkandoses, in the report. 

The acting Joint Magistrate considers the district to be in “ fair 
order,** but enters into no particulars, referring to the periodical 
to Government for proof of its improved state, as compared with 

The extent of this Joint Magistracy is stated at an extreme 
length of 70 miles, and its greatest breadth 60 miles, being about an 
area of 3,324 square miles, and it has a population of about 5,98,573 
souls. 











Police force. 


APPENDIX. 

The strength of the PoKoe is— 

Thannadars. 9 

Mohurirs. * 9 

Jumadars. 10 

Burkandoscs . 133 

Chokeedars. 3,255 

Total.. • 3,416 
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State of Cnt&c. 


The Officiating Joint Mi^strate reports a considerable improve* 
ment in this district during the last few years, although originally 
(from being so distant from magisterial authority, when attached to the Bajshuliaee and 
Dacca districts) a most lawless part of the country; besides this the frequent changes that have 
occurred in the office of Joint Magistrate have been very injurious to its welfare, and to the 
efficiency of the police. In addition to these acknowledged disadvantages the Omlah here do 
not appear so trustworthy os can be desired, os the following case will show:—Mr. C— an 
European indigo planter, had a disagreement witli one M. R— a native indigo planter of 
Muttra, in Jessore, whoso factory was built close to Mr. C—s’ subsequently to the repeal of 
orders fixing the limits for erection of new Factories, which form encroachments on old esta¬ 
blished works. M. R— cut certain plant by force of numbers, the produce of seed sown 
by Mr. C—’s servants on lands contracted by the Ryotts to his factory. Mr. C—• sent a surdar 
in his employ Avith one or two koolces, to ascertain whether such had been the case, the 
man found a large body of men, armed Avith Soorkees, or Renchas (a sort of javelin) and 
clad in leather as is common among fighting men: these ruffians made an immediate attack 
on the poor surdar, and literally cut him to pieces. Mr. Allen took the depositions of several 
Avitnesses to this effect, as ho Avell remembers, and had them duly attested, in his presence, 
the papers were then deposited in a conspicuous pl.ice on his desk in the Kutcherce, a 
delay was made of several days in producing other witnesses, stated to be necessary for the 
defence, and when they were brought before him it was discovered that the depositions, 
previously taken, had been stolen from oft’ his desk, and the witnesses Avhen called upon to 
redepose gave evidence in direct opposition to what Mr. Allen well recollected they had 
previously stated; and thus it is feared have effectually prevented the conviction of such 
heinous offenders, it is possible that this evidently corrupt condition of some among the 
omlah may be owing to some remnants of the connexions of the late Nazir, who was 
dismissed for embezzlement remaining yet in the office, and possessing a kindred spirit; it 
is very clear however, from the fact of papers being so openly abstracted from the Court 
that something is wrong; and that some of its attacks require to bo weeded out, for all 
progress towards improvement must be checked imless scrutiny be made, and a better state 
of things secured. 
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MooRiHBDABAD. cxtcnt w about 4,235 square miles, the population is 

Extent, and Population. 969,447 SOuls. ^ 

PoUce force. Xhe Policc force consists of—- 

Thannadars. 36 

Mohurirs. 37 

Jumadars. 60 

. ir. 

Burkandoses. 724 

Ckokeedars/. 3,598 


Total.. 4,455 


besides 160 Pharcedars. 


State of Crime. 


The return from this zillah has not yet been received from the 
Magistrate, but Mr. Elliott has been kind enough to afford me 
})ersonally, some information with respect to all these queries.^ Burglaries are unusual, and 
altogether the state of the district is considered fully equal to these in its neighbourhood. 
The Police are bad, but it would bo difficult, says the Magistrate, to find better. The 
following shews the state of crime iu the district as compared with a like period five 
years ago: 
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In the Ist six months of 1833 . 

2 

28 

0 

6 

17 

14 

31 

93 

Ditto ditto ditto 1838 . 

3 

10 

2 

22, 

37 

5 

391 

470 


_ The extent of the district is from North-West to South East 

Bberbhook. , .... 

120 miles, and from North-East to South-West 85 miles containing 
Extent, and Population. .. 

3,850 square miles, audits estimated population is about 15,80,665. 

Police force. The strength of the Police in this district is— 

Thannadars... 18 

Mohurirs...^. 18 

Jumadars.I.. 18 

Burkandoses. 257 

Chokeedars. 13,881 

Total. 14,193 

together with 89 Phareedars. - 
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up to 1833, this district, in consequence of its being interpersed with forests and, 
bordering on the Junjgle Mehauls, was very snbject to Dokoitee; bat this was checked by 
Mr. Patton having obliged all bad characters, and Tikorahs (men of a low caste) to sl^p 
together, under the surveillance of the watch, and the Byotts; as well as ordering the 
Munduls and Byotts to go the rounds with the Chokeedars at night. The Magistrate 
conriders however, that these rules are oppressive and open to much abuse, but he is 
unwilling to alter them as crime generally has decreased since their adoption. 

Mthuksinq. extent of the dist^t is 5,025 square nules, having a 

Extent, and Population. population of about 16,34,183 persons. 

• Police force. The Police force of the Mymensing zillah is— 

Thannadars. 13 

« 

Mohurirs. 15 

Jumadars. 20 

Burkandoses. 172 

Chokeedars.:. 5,787 

Total. 6,027 


with 9 Phareedars. 


Magistrate gives no actual reply to this part of 
observing that the state of the district “ is not 
so good as it would have been had not the oflSces of Magistrate and Collector been placed 
in the hands of ono individual, whose hands are two much tied to enable Iiim to look after 
it sufficiently.” 


State of Crime. 


The^fficiating 
the ques^n, morel} 


' The extent of the district is about 2,400 square nules, the 
Extent, and Population. population of which is 5,42,540. 

Police force. The Strength of the Police is— 


Thannadars. 20 

Mohurirs. 22 

Jumadars. 22 

Burkandoses. 247 

Chokeedars. 2,746 


Total. 3,057 

together witii 20 Phareedars. 

The state of the district is said by the Ma^strate to 6e good, 
State of Crime. speaking comparatively.” • 

FosBBnnronB. The extent of the district comprises about 4,500 square 

Extent, and Population, milcs, which are peopled by 5,56,949 souls. 
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Police force. The Police strength consists of- 


Thannadars. 11 

Molmrira. 14 

Jumadars. 12 

liurkandoscs. IdO 

Chokcedars . 2,667 


Total. 2,854 

* - 


„ , . The district, says the Joint I^fagl-stratc, is in a much better state 

Stale of crime. , _ ° ^ 

than in former days afliays arc of less fretiuent occurrence ?ind 
with regard to Dakoitecs, only thirteen have occurred during the last three years; but as 
the Police Coniinittcc is sitting, he conceives no details are required from him. 

The extent of Sylhet is 5,550 square miles, in which the 
tiopulntion is not known accurately, the Mjigistrate fearing “ oppres¬ 
sion may be vsed in making a rmsns” but it is computed sit 5,00,000 

The Police force of the district consists of— 


Thanuadars. 15 

Mohurirs. 16 

Jumadars. 18 

llurkandoses.T.. 200 

Chokcedars. 3,146 


Svi.iir.T. 

E.xtent, and Population. 

by other authorities. 
Police force. 


Total. 3,395 


Stale of Crime. 


On the subject of the state of crime the Magistrate gives no 
information, his reply to the question being—“ This is a most 
comprehensive question, but sis it is put generally, I may reply similarly that the district is 
in a state of but moderate prosperity, and the Police is moderately good.” 

The extent of the Packergunge district in length 100 miles 
and in breadth 60, say about 4,750 square miles; its population is 
737,765. 


lUcKEUGUNJ. 
E.\tont, and Population. 


Police force. 'Phe district i.s protected by a Police force of— 


Thanuadars. 13 

Mohurirs. 20 

tlumadars. 13 

Jlurkandoscs . 183 

Chokcedars. 2,799 


Total . 3,028 


and 35 Pharcedars. 
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State of Crime 


The ilistriet Police is pronoiincctl hy the Acting Magistrate 
to be as efficient as could be expected, considering the evils of an 
inefficient village watch, an inadcfpiato agency for the control of the IMofnssil Police, the 
want of co-operation on the part of the Landholders, and the want of an establishment of 
boats ; until these evils be remedied no system can, he thinks, be ellbctive, no excrti«)ns of a 
Magistrate successful. The Acting iNfagistrate does not conceive the state of theP«)lice is 
much affected by the corruption of the Darogahs; at the same time he admits that their 
extortion and oppression is the greatest of evils, which, ho says, have nothing to do with 
the system but are the growth of centuries, only to be eradicated by the moral and 
phy:^cal improvement of the peoidc who keep it up. Its ju’cvalcnce too he greatly 
attributes to the want of a local establishment, as that greatly increases the cxpcnces ot 
the Darogahs, to meet which their salaries are inadecpiatc. The prevailing crimes are; 1st, 
Mnnlcfy generally from jealousy and unpremcditat(id, the prevention of whicli must bo found 
in an improvement of tlie people themselves, not of the Police; 2ud, Affnn/ and Asitaiilt, 
they arc on the decline, conscfpicnt on the promi)t and vigorous measures ado|)ted, and the 
severe punishments intiicted; 3rd, liimjlari/, partly no doubt in consetiuenoc of Jlegulatlou 
II. of 1S32, partly from the natural apatliy of the people, and tlie expcncc of prosecutions, 
partly too from the corruption of the village watch. This last crime, however, is on the 
decline as the ^Magistrate has discovered and broken up many gangs on the Divers, parti¬ 
cularly near the Soonderbuns; 4th, Hirer theft; also, from the same causes as the la.»t men¬ 
tioned, on the decline ; the numerous nullahs greatly facilitate this crime, and the unwilling¬ 
ness of travellers to delay their jouiaiey for the purpose of making complaints. The acting 
Magistrate adds that the frequency of this crime proves that an cstaljlishmcnt of boats is 
indispen>ablc. 

TiirnnAii. Tlio cxtcut of Tippcrah is estimated at 4,387 s<iuarc miles, 

Kxicnt, anil Topulation. ^yitll a population of 8()(},!).30 souls. 

The strength of the Police in this district is— 


I’olic'C force. 


Thannadars. 11 

Mohurirs. 12 

•I iimadars. 12 

Burkandoses. 120 

Chokcedars . 2,842 


Total. 2,997 


besides 18 Pharcedars. 

(If the state of crime in the district, the -Voting Magistrate 
state of Crime. ... . . . 

only says that “ it is at present in a quiet state, and heinous 

offences are few.” 

k 
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NoAKOr.LEE 
l-’.xtcnt. tiiid I’opulation. 

j’diicc furtr 


The extent of the district is 3,000 square miles, with a popula¬ 
tion of 4,33,094 inhabitants. 

The police force amounts to— 


Thannadars. 9 

!Mohurirs. 10 

Juniadars. 10 

liurkaiidoscs . 10*2 

Chokeedars . 1,761 


Total. 1,898 


Sute of Clinic. 


Tl)e periodical .statements tend to show that the district is in 
tolerable order, and that heinous crimes arc on the decrease, biil 


the Police is not so elficicnt as could be wished, partly attributable to the frequent changes 
in the .loint Magistracy. 

iioor.i.EE. The extent of the district is 2,.709 square miles. The entire 

Extent, nu'l Popni.iiiun population of wliicli aiiiounts to 1,508,843.— 
p.dia' fold- Police force numbers— 


Thannadars. IS 

Mohurirs. 19 

,liimadar.4. 3 f, 

Burkando.scs . 367 

Chokeedars .. 9,559 


Total. 9,999 


besides 475 Ph.areedars.—In Mr. Samuell’s report to tho Nizamut Adawlut there are set 
down only 8,750 Chowkeed.ars, and 197 Phareedars, but these are here inserted from a 
more recent return. 

The Magistrate gives a very lucid and interesting detail of the 
district, which he describes as highly fertile and prosperous. The 
llurkandoses arc distributed through the district, each having six or eight villages under 
him, a few only being retained with tlie Darogah at the Thannah. This Magistrate also 
like one picccdlng, looks at the great extent of river navigation as a fertile source of crime, 
besides whicli as a great encouragement thereto, he points out the belt of jungle to the west 
and south of the district, and the proximity of so many foreign jurisdictions. Calcutta, (though 
why called foreign I know not) Chandernagorc and Serampore, three of them possessing 
laws and regulations differing from those of the district, and at variance with each other. 
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Add to these the usual gi-ievances of the great extent of jurisdiction, the indolence and 
corruption of the police, and a total want of public or private spirit in the inhabitants, and 
you have a summary t>f the observations made by the Magistrate. 

The chiefly prevailing crime is Dakoitce, for Avhich the jurisdiction of the Byedpattee 
Thannah, called by Mr. Samuell’s one of the most populous and containing “ 610 souls to 
u srpiare mile, ” but Avhich however is very little more than the general avenige of the 
district, has infinitely the worst reputation; accounted for in its local situation south of the 
French settlement of Chandernagorc, Ghcrcttcc belonging to tlie same nation, a little 
below, being within its boundaries; and North of the Seramporc Government subject to the 
Danes ; and with llarrackpore, and its vicinity, filled witli bad characters, on the opposite 
banks of the river; which circumstances all contribute to render the tracing of stolen 
pro[»erty exceedingly difficult. The Thannahs Benipore, Bansbarccah, and Kotrah on the 
river, with Chundakona, on the border of the Midnnporc jungles, arc also noted for this 
crime, although it is hoped that the frequent convictions lately occurring have checked it 
considerably, yet no eftectual improvement can be expected until some heavier penalty is 
inflicted on tlie receivers of stolen goods, wdio arc the great cncouragers of crime. 

As is believed to be the case tliroughout Bengal, thefts and burglaries arc frequent, 
owing to tlie great exposure of property without defence. 

Murders, in nine cases out of ten, arise from jealousy, or sudden passion; in which 
cases the Police can do nothing in prevention, although they have proved themselves success¬ 
ful in the apprehension of the criminals. 

Highway robberies arc rarely heard of. 

The Magistrate complains greatly of the want of sufficient superintendence over the 
Police, and no less so, of tlie irregular jurisdictions of the several Thannahs, which ho 
considers a great source of the inefficient state of the I’olicc generally. 

Bliida\an. The extent of the district is .3,776 square miles, with a 

Extent, and Population. j)opulation of 334,692 SOUls. 

Police force. of lJurdwan consists of— 


Thannadars. 10 

Mohurirs. 12 

Jumadars. 14 

Burkandoscs . 148 

Chokeedars. 8,177 


Total. 8,361 


together with 47 Phareedars. 

No report has yet been received from the Acting Magistrate. 


State of Crime. 
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I'hc extent of tins tJoint-Ma^istracy is 2,900 s(iiiarc miles, am.' 

lJ\,VKOonAM. _ .-J 1 

Kxt('i)t, and J’opulatioji its population 1,4.J,000. 

I'oiicc fiird-. 'PP(J I'olicc Ibrcc eon.sists of— 


Tliannadars. 12 

jMoIiuvirs. 12 

•luinadar.'^. Id 

l>urk:iridoM;^>. 140 

Cliokeedars. .1,094 


Total. dvlS2 


llc.-'idis 01 riiareodaiv, in addition (o wliicli are 
l‘oli(*(* duties. 


o,.S02 Gliatwals, [)aitially entrusted with 


St Itc of (,'l illlc, 

Sl-l’r.iti.i SNA IIS. 

I'Ali’iit, and ropnlation. 
I’dlifi' lorer 


IS'o reply lia.s been reeeived as yet to these ipieries. 

This /illah eover-s 2,290 sijuare miles in extent, and it- 
population is 7,22,S14 souK 

The I'oivc of the Police is— 


'I'hannadars. Ki 

Mohurirs. Is 

duinadars. ,14 

Jbirkandoses.. 401 

Cholvoedars. .3,.‘bis 


Stall' «1 erimf. 


Total. 3,877 

toi^ethcr with 42 IMiarccdars. - 

'Phe reply to this Circular has been lost in the otHee of the 
Superiiilerident of Police. 

'Phe extent of the Paraset district is computed at 3,.188 sqiiaix 
lixtfut. .and Population. milcs, populated hy 3,3(>,743 souls. 

Poiiir f.iri'i’. Its force, in numerical strength, comprehends— 


Tliannadars. tj 

Mohiirirs. tt 

Jumadars . Ij 

]lurkandose.s . 127 

Chokcedars. 2,001 


2,K1I 


And 57 Pharcedars, 


Total 
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The Joint-Magistrate does not consider his district to be in a 

state of Crime. i . . . . 

very ctiicicnt state, he coinplains ot the concciilment oi crimes, 

especially at the more remote Thaimahs, by the Police, attributable to the smallness of thcii' 

pay, throwing temptation too much in their way. 

The extent of Jcssorc is in length 110 miles, with a breadth 

of .'54 miles, being an tirea of 5,940 squjirc miles, and its inhabitants 

arc computed at H9.‘b0.‘18 souls. 

The strength of the Police is in this district— 


Thannadars. 12 

Mohurirs. 12 

triimadars. 1.’3 

nurkandoscs. 14K 

Chokcedars. 4,042 


JESsonn. 

Extent, and Population. 
Police force. 


Total. 4,227 


^ ^ ^ . The state of this district is described by the Mtigistratc as sa- 

ilsfactory, heinous offences, especially Dakoitce, occurring much less, 
with ojipression iu the interior, than might be expected from the extensive jurisdiction, the 
mimbor of Indigo planters, and the well known turbulent and quarrelsome disposition of the 
inhabitants. 

1'he Police, as elsewhere, arc inefficient, the Doragahs possessing little energy, and 
totally void of principle, but this is stated to be the fault of the system, not chargeable to 
any individuals. 


Nludea. 

Extent, and Population. 
Policf forrr. 


The extent of the district of Niiddea is 5,400 square miles, .and 
the population is computed at 8.36,900 souls. 

The Police force consists of— 


Thannadars. 16 

Mohurirs . 15 

J uinadars. 19 

Burksindoscs . 201 

Chokcedars . 3,758 


Total. 4,009 

^ ^ ^ . The reply of the Magistrate to this question is best given In full, 

** Dakoitee prevails, and occasional affrays, regarding Indigo cultivation 
and Bazars, the Police I consider to be corrupt, and not a few of the heads of them under 

I 
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the pay of influential zemindars and planters; sufficient rare has not been taken in the selec¬ 
tion of Thannali Burkundoscs.” 

A statement of crimes for five years is subjoined:— 
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Burglary. 

Thefts. 

Affrays. 
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Total. 

1833 . 

5 

7 

1 

105 

i t 

9 

9 

266 

479 

18.34. 

1 6 

18 

0 

100 

85 

15 

13 

206 

443 

1835 . 

11 

16 

1 

150 

104 

7 

28 

372 

689 

1836 . 

11 


0 

122 f 

91 

0 

14 

412 

664 

18.37. 

B 

11 


137 

86 

1 

B 

.347 

598 

Total. 

40 

66 

4 

^ 614 

443 

32 

71 

1,603 

2,873 


MiDNAronE. 
Extent, and Population. 


Police force. 


Tlie extent of Midnaporc is estimated at 6,782 stpiaro miles, 
and its jtopidation is cotiipiitcd at 13,63,228, Avhich hoAVCver is 
considered rather under than above the mark. 

For this the Police strength is— 


Thannadars. 23 

Mohurirs. 22 

.1 (Uiuidiirs. 24 

Burkandoses. 25.5 

Chokeedais. 4,640 


Total. 4,964 

besides 667 Phareedars. 

„ Miu'dcrs, Dakoitccs, Burglaries, and Thefts, the Magistrate reports, 

state of Crime. . . 

prevail to :i considerable extent, whilst the Pobce is mcmcicnt from 
the extensive jurisdiction, making the duties too heavy to allow of proper supervision, or a 
prompt attention to such cases as arc brought forAvard. 
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Reuaiiks 


In the varying and irregular disstrihution of the Police force now 
existent, as exhibited above, it is difHcult to know where to com¬ 


mence comment, when all must appear to be censure, or where to point out the steps for 
correction of the evils so cryingly demanded, it must however strike every one who looks 

at these records, that a most desultory and loose mode of 
framing the establishments in the several zilluhs must have been 
pursued, and that this part of the subject should take the load in the notice I am 
about to enter upon of these replies. To exhibit this extraordlnsiry variation in the 
clearest possible view, I have, with no small labor, drawn up li’om the data fur¬ 
nished, the accompanying statements of Police Officers, &c.. Sec., Avith the propor¬ 
tionate averages of extent of jurisdiction, population, villages and cost of establishments, 
in the thirty-two districts, comprising the jurisdiction of the Superintondent of 
Police in the Lower Provinces, which shews hardly a single instance of a coincidence 
of proportionate strength of force, of juridical extent, of local i) 02 )ulation, of numerical 
amount of the villages ruled, or of cost, either to the state, or to the peo[»le. 

It requires however a few detailed remarks to point out this discrcjiancy more 
clearly, and I shall attcmiit doing so in the order of the six grand divisions, which I 
, ^ . have made in the statement itself. To commence Avith the nnm- 

Magistrate's Jurisdiction. 

Thanuuhs. of tliannalis idaccd under each magisterial jurisdiction, their whole 

number in the thirty-tAvo districts, is 4.')7, Avhich gives an average of 1,428, say for the sake 
of creating a whole number, 15 to each jurisdiction ; of this extent however there are hoav 
only tAVO districts, viz. Poorncali of 14 tliannahs and Mymunsing of 15; Avhilst the rest 
range from a miiiiinum of 6 (Barasot) to a maximum of 30 (Moorslicdabad) this first hoAV- 
cver being a jurisdiction, in Avhich the joint magistrate is also engaged in revenue duties 
does u’ot afford an accurate comparison, I Avill therefore take that of Bchar, avIiosc magis¬ 
trate is confined to Ponjdarcc cases, in Avhlch district the numher of tliannahs amounts to 
nine. It is a matter for mere mathematical calculation to jmive, that if it require the wliole 
attention and services of one individual for management of nine thannahs, that four times 
that number must be too much for a single individual to conduct Avitli efficiency, ami this 
is the more remarkably displayed in the two that I have selected for coiiqAarison, as the 
thannah jurisdiction of Bchar, is only about tAvelvc [)cr cent, more than that of INfoorsheda- 
bad, the one being 118 square miles and the other 113. But 1 Avlll not dwell upon this point 
of difference, as it is of less consequence than other .branches that will follow; and many 
there, are Avho Avould say that the difference of talent, qualification, ami experience to be 
met Avith in the individuals Avho might be appointed to fill the magisterial office Avould suffice 
to equalise this. Of the thannahs in the several ilistricts, in thirteen they exceed the 
average, and in seventeen fall short of it. 


Police force. 


The next division of my statement sIicavs the Police force of 
each district in its numerical strength, in this among “ Tliannah offi- 



xliv 


API'KMUX. 


cers are ijicludcd Darojjalif, Mohurirs, Juniadai’s and liurkandoscf*; whilst ilic other column 
comprises all J’liarccdars, Chokcicdars, (ihatwiils, /kc. The average number ol‘ thannah 
olliccrs ill eacli dislrict wouhl bo about 2t>4 and oC Chokeedars, &c. •'>,22^, the whole num¬ 
bers being ol' the latter UiTJlhi, and of the former making a total Police force of 

l7od»'>2 men. It would be hardly liiir ho’vcvcr to look at the average of the Police force in 
i*aeh district,^varying as they naturally do in extent; and, as 1 have shewn, so exceedingly 
ill the number'^f the lhaniiahs; 1 would however beg to draw attention to the vast vari- 
aiuH*. bi'tween the l*oli(re force to each tluiimah in the several districts, the average of whicli 
is 18 thannah oifieers, and ^Wl(5 watchmen, in all 384 to every thannah. The former class 
however range from 13 in Sarun, Surkar Chainparun, 'ripperah and Noakallco to a 
maximiim^ii/f 32 in the twenty-four Purgunnahs: and the latter class varying from 104 in 
Moorshedabail to 822 in lliirdwan, whilst the mean strength exhibits a minimum of 182 
iMoorshcdabad, and a maximum of 841 men in Jlurdwan to each thannah. In line, the 
number of Police thannah olliccrs in clcren districts exceed the average, whilst in niurtccu 
it falls short oi' it, leaving two average districts out of the thirty-two districts, viz. Backer- 
gunge and Burdwan. ^J’he Chokeedars in sevi'uteni districts are less than the average, 
whilst m fourf(Tit they exceeil, Sarun being the only avci’agc district in this resiieet, viewing 
therefore the whole i’oliee strength of every description; the result shews not a single 
average district, but we find 18 districts falling below, and 14 above the average of 384 
men, allowing however a range of 20 each way, say from 3(i4 to 404, would include six 
districts, viz. Sarun, iNIonghyr, liungpore, Bagoorah, Mymuiislng, and Baraset, and these 
may thcreliu'e be ileemcil liiir average districts in this respect, especially as the 
accuivwy of the reports, furnishing the numerical strength of the Chokcedaree esta¬ 
blishment is somewhat doubtful; since I found that the number mentioned to me 
on a reference to the thannah books at several jilaces, w'hich 1 visited, and ' have 
made myself jicrsonally aeipiaintcd with, varied considerably Ironi the number reported 
by the saiiir Darogahs, and furnished by the TMagistrates to the Superintendent’s 
ollice. 'I'hc cause of wliich I only the other day discovered, by being informed that the 
repm-ts made to that ollice, inclnded only such Chokeedars as were actually on duty .at the 
lime of making the rcj)orl, and not including vancancles, existing at the time by death, 
dismissal, &c., instead of the number which would be the full complement supposing the 
whole (»f the situations were, as they ought to bo, <luly Idled up. Often too, these returns 
uj'c including mere men of straw*, nominally borne on the books to satisfy appearances, on 
the part of the zemindars in reporting to the IVIagistrates. 

The next division leiuls us to one of the important points of 
,xuii ti luii. lu I II. namely, the area of extent of the Superintendent’s juris¬ 

diction ami its subdivisions; which subdivisions vary consldcr.ably, ranging from 1,19G 
‘<(nare luile.s in Bel.ar to i(),8()() in Poorneah, making a total in the thirty-two districts 
under review of 143,303 stiuure miles, to be divided among 4.07 thannahs. Bcgulalion 
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XXII. of 179.3} Section 4, assigns os on extent for each thannah} a faoundazy of ten koss 
square} this would amount to about 380 square mileS} this however} practice hna reduced to 
an average of 314 square miles, an area that would be large indeed to be placed under one 
Sarogah} even were it uniform, but in fact, only one district, and that, the most recently 
formed one of Surkar-champarun, is, on that average; the migority, vix. eighteen districti, 
exceeding that extent, whilst thirteen fall short of it, the whole ranging between 89 in Patna, 
and 771 in Pumeah, the proportion of jurisdiction in the former zillah being to each 
Thannah officer 367 square miles, whilst in the latter it extends over 3094 square miles, or 
to the whole police strength, including Chowkeedars, to each man a space of 0.47 square 
miles in Patna, and 1.06 in Poorneali. 

^he average jurisdiction to each Thannah officer throughout the whole thirty-two 
districts is 16.99 square miles, whilst that of every watchman comprises a beat of 0.86 square 
miles. The only other country for which I possess data to form a comparison, is Ireland, 
and there it appears that the average extent assigned to each Police officer is 3.64 square 
miles, the sum total comprehending all classes in Bengal, being to each officer less than one 
mile (0.81) and being in a ratio, in this country, of four officers to one in Ireland, although 
the turbulent and troubled state of that unfortunate country is too well known to need 
observation. • 

The extent of space reported as the average of each village is 108 square miles, but 
I make no remarks on this part of the subject, os it will form matter for consideration, when 
we come to the number of villages, to which head it more fitly belongs. 

Population division of this statement refers to the p^ulation of 

the several districts, which is perhaps the most important branch of 
the whole, since all regulations of Police, especially in its executive department, should bo 
based on the numorical extent of the people requiring the regulations:—influenced 
however in a trifling, but very small degree, by the extent of ground occupied by them, and 
that in the inverse ratio, as the closer a population is congregated together, by association in 
cities or large towns, the greater is the proportion of crime committed. A theory, which 
although perhaps like all general rules, subject to some exceptions, is one of almost univer¬ 
sal application; and this perhaps may, in some measure, account for the great prevalence of 
crime in Behar, where the population is 675 to the square mile, and until lately the like 
result in Patna, where it b 432 ; whilst the average population docs not exceed 207 per 
square mile. It is with a view to cxliibit this fact more clearly that I have added to the 
statement a column to shew the ratio of population in every square mile in the several 
districts, although it does not, strictly speaking, belong to the subject under review. 

However requisite it may appear in coinidering the Police of a country to review the 
amoimt of population relatively to the extent of area, it is undoubtedly of far greater 
importance to view the population with reference to itself; as more or less closely congre¬ 
gated in social intercourse, for when the population is scattered, associations for commission 


m 
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of crime are less frequently formed, and the perpetrators of criminal actions are more liable 
to detection, than in the dense masses of human beings collected together in towns or cities. 
Besides this, in cultivated plains, where the inhabitants assemble together in small villages 
or scattered houses, the property of all is more equalized, and each becomes more depen¬ 
dent on his neighbours for satisfaction of his wants, or the acquisition of his gratifications, 
the rich and opulent being few, and offering little opportunity of unpunished Jiitaj&V ;—whilst 
in cities, men of all classes and ranks, of various degrees of opulence or poverty^ arc brought 
together in close contact; temptations arc numerous, the gratification of evil passions ready 
of access, whilst individual character is but little known, and hence, crime naturally increases 
as population is brought into closer contact. In this view, and in this only, 1 think should 
extent of area have weight in assignment of the l^olice strength, which must therefore be 
proportionately greater in populous and large cities and towns than elsewhere. Now in 
the existing state of the Police, it will be seen, by the accompanying statement, that this 
does not appear to have met that consideration it required, with relative reference to the 
numerical force of the Police, although it doubtless has influenced the number of Thannahs in 
some slight degree, as wc find that in Patna, in Moorshedabad, and in Dacca, the propor¬ 
tionate population of the Thannah jurisdictions is far short of the average number of 
64,270 inhabitants. * 


The main point however for consideration is, in my opinion, the proportionate Police 
that can be brought to bear in control of every hundred individuals of the inhabitants, so as 
to keep each of them so sufficiently within the cognizance and surveillance of the local 
Police as to prevent the secret commission of crime; without, at the same time, allowing it to 
appear that any one is closely guarded, or interfering with the natural liberty of the subject. 

Let me now shew how far this has been regarded in the constitution of the present 
Police; if wc look at the statement contemplating the proportion of the population ito each 
Thannah officer, or to each officer of the Police, as including with these the Chokcedars, 
Pharcedars, &c. wc must be struck with the extraordinary variation between the state of 
things in one zillah and another, ranging as it does in the first instance from 777 in Bankoo- 
rah, to 9,800 in Dinajpore, the former 2,741 below, and the latter 6,282 above the average 
of 3,518 :—and in the second instance from 16 in Bankoorah to 549 in Bhagulporc, whilst the 
average is found to be 112, an average however far exceeding the necessities of the case, 
for the metropolis of London itself^ rife as it be with crime, is controlled by a Police force 

The Watch and police are cvcry 336 inhabitants, and the 77,67,401 inhabitants of 

4,062. whilst the jiopuiation Ireland are controlled by a Police force of 8;313 men, or an average 
14,74,069. of one officer to 944 individuals, and surely if tliis suffice for that 

disburbed country, a greater average than 112 would, if efficient, be adequate here. It 
appears however that only five districts fall short of this average, whilst twenty-seven 
exceed it, and the general view of all leads me to believe that the fittest force to suit all 
purposes would be nearly three times the present average, or say one Police officer to 300 
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Individuals of the inhabitants; which, at an average of 6 individuals to each house, allowed 
by many Magistrates as about the average, would be the present assumed rate for Chokce- 
dars of one to 50 housest At this rate of 300 or under, we now find there we thirty 
districts, whilst, viz., Bliagulpore with 549, and the 24-Pergunnahs with 484 are in excess. ' 

The villages in each district forms the next division: but the 

VHiftges. ' 

returns are so unsatisfactory, and in many instances carry so strongly 
the character of error on their face, that I shall leave them without comment, letting those 
who please to form their own estimate of the reported amount, as furnished from the several 
zillahs, I may however observe that I know, that in many instances single and detached 
housep have been set down by the Darogahs, in their reports to the Magistrates and the ' 
Superintendent of Police, as villages, and hence has their number increased beyond all rea¬ 
sonable supposition. 

„ „ ,. I am now led to a view of the financial part of the subject, ap- 

pcanng m the columns, licadcd “ annual cost of the Police strength.” 
It will be seen that I have noted the first column, or cost of Thannahs, os " paid by 
the state,” and it includes tlie sums on that account, “ which pass through the books of 
Government Treasury,” and are all that appear in the public .accounts, they form however 
but a small portion of the actual cost to the country of the Police establishment, considered 
as a municipal body, for although of the amount paid to, or provided for the Chokeedaree 
cstablislunents, no more than that small portion levied under llcgulation XXXII. of 1816 
(scarce amounting to a hundredth part of the whole force) passes through, and appear in, 
the Government accounts, the portion paid more directly by the people never appearing 
therein, notwithstanding it reaches nearly ten times tiie amount paid directly by Govemincnt,, 
and is equal to not less than 22 per cent, of the jumma or land assessment of the country, yet 
this must, in taking a general view of the subject, be allowed its due weight of importance. 

It appears then that the sum which the present Police establishment costs, for thannahs 
and their officers, amounts to Rupees 6,25,880-6 annually, whilst the sum that legally ought . 
to be p.aid to the Chokeedars is Rupees 60,59,856, making a total sum of Rupees 
66,85,736-6 every year paid for the protection of the people. To this however must be 
added Rupees 39,591 annually expended for the river Police, m^ing the sum total Rs. 
67,25,328-2 per annum: as however this last mentioned sum is too small to effect the 
general calculation, and moreover as this branch of the Police forms a separate subject of 
enquiry, I have not deemed it necessary to include it in this statement. 

Viewing this detail in whatever point of light, it is presented the extraordinary 
diversity of population between the several districts must excite surprise, and this port of 
the subject exhibits perhaps more than any other division of my statement, the want of 
uniformity of design in the erection of the present system of Police, for if wo consider the 
cost of each thannah, we shall find it ranges from Rupees 5,341-10-5 in Moorshedabad to 
Rupees 30,985-5-8 in Burdwan. This however may, in this instance, be partly accounted for 
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in the vast difference of the Chokeedaree force, as we find in the cost of Thannah officers, 
only a trifling discrepancy, the latter being about 1,378 Rupees and the former 1,584 
rupees for each thannah, and even this difference chiefly arises from contingent charges and 
outposts conHe(xuent on its populous city; but there is no apparent reason for such discre¬ 
pancy as existing between the two adjoining districts of Jessore (at Rupees 13,555-9-2) and 
Nuddea (at Rs. 9,688-7-8) or again between this last, and Burdwan, inasmuch as, in the 
latter ease it is unaccountable why the Chokeedars should be so much more numerous 
there than in other quarters.* The average cost of the whole of the thannalis amounts 
to Rupees 14,629-9-10, and we find that in all the districts, Avhere there are lai^c and 
populous cities, as Patna, Moorshedabad, Dacca, and the 24-Pcrgunnahs, the cost is much 
lower than in other districts; whilst the number of Chokeedars is below the average; 
but as this point will form a subject for anim;idversion in another part of this paper, I shall 
defer further remark until I take up the eighth »iuery, and passing over the proportionate 
cost to each village, for the ssunc reason I have already stated, in considering the Police force, 
I shall proceed to the ilivision, which I deem of the chief importance for contemplation; viz: 
the proportionate cost of our Police to each individual of the community:—in which I find 
a most unaccountable disproportion of this burden, as it bears upon the people of one part of 
the country, and those inhabiting another. 

„ » The average cost is shewn to be Rupees 22-8-6 to every 

In London it is Rs. 171 0 3- , , , , , , , , 

In Ireland it is iis. 44 8 10. hundred souls, or about three annas and a half pie each ; a sum that 
is too inconsiderable to be felt by even the poorer classes, miserable as is their state, were it 
equitably distributed, but how heavily must the cost fall on the poor in Bankoorah, where 
the demand made must amount, Avhen there is a family, to more than a poor peasant can 
earn in eight months, the proportion being rupees 229-2-4 for every hundred, or two rupees 
four annas and eight pic from each individual, whilst in Bhagulpore the proportion per 
hundred individuals is only Ra. 7-1-5, or one anna and one and half pie for every individual. 
It may be said that this arises from the greater extent of population in the latter district, 
it being 208 to the square mile, Avhilat in Bankoorah it is but 50, but if allowance be made 
to the fullest proportion on this account, it would only raise the amount in Bhagulpore to 
four annas and eight p^, just two Ra. less than is now paid in the former place. 

With regard to the average we find only two districts (Tirhoot and Dacca) in which it 
ranges near that tunount, of the rest,—seventeen are above the average, and thirteen below 
it, of these I will not occupy space uselessly by going into detml here, as the statement 
itself exhibits facts sufficiently to any one disposed to enquire. 

Of the cost per square mile 1 will not say anything, as I consider the expenditure 
w'ith reference to population as the point of most consequence, the statement exhibitii^ all 
that is necessary on this head. 

* 1 since find that this arises from the nccessitj of employing paid Chokeedars. as those in pouession of the Chokeedaree 
lands refuse to perform duty. 
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State of Crime subject for coMideration in the 

replies to this first query, but they unfortunately display a looseness 
of detail, which di8api)oints the object, as few indeed refer to facts for any co^rmation of 
the opinions they express, and I am therefore prevented from entering into the subjects as I 
could have wished; especially as, in consequence of the Superintendent of Police having taken 
the Commissioner’s reports for the last several years with him on lus tour, I was unable to 
obtain access to them for the purpose of contrasting the proportionate increase or decrease 
of crime, as exhibited in the committals in each district, on which every speculation regard¬ 
ing the state of crime must, to be feasible, be founded. 

Jhe replies generally admit inefficiency of the Police and a great prevalence of crime; 
but it appears to me tliat they also exhibit a dcsiie to shew that the state of the district they 
report on, is improving, to a degree not altogether warrantedby facts, for though many make 
this admission, only three, viz., those of Eajshuhaee, of Baraset, and of Midnapore, allow 
that crime has been lately on the increase, whilst eighteen assume an actual decrease of crime, 
in some cases, in direct opposition to the periodical reports. The only districts which afford 
the means of calculation, are Patna, Tirhoot, Malda, Eajshuhaee, Moorshedabad, and Kuddea; 
I can only therefore attempt going into the subject with reference to these districts, wMoh 
certainly exhibit a lamentable increase of crime, even if we admit ^e supposition held by 
many that much of the crime fonncrly committed remained conceded from the Ma^stratc, 
and that less escapes detection now than formerly, yet the increase of committals is so great 
that it cannot fairly be supposed all to arise from this cause, although a large portion, say 
for instance the half, may be attributed thereto. 

Taking the average of three years in Patna, fiom 1824 to 1826, 
Crime m Patna. annually of Crimes against the person and 

272 0 ^ crimes against property in a population of 8,45,790 souls, or a proportion to 
every thousand of only 0.32. This however in the years 1834 to 1836 has increased 
to 0.69, being an average of two crimes agmnst the person and five hundred and 
eighty-eight agidnst the property, of which one thirteenth have been perpetrated by 
chokeedara; but the great increase here was in the last of these three years 1836, 
when the crime against property mnounted to 753 or 0.88 in a thousand, the principal 
advance being in the crime of bui^lary, of which in 1824 there were only 65 cases, 
whilst m 1836 they amounted to 523. The Magistrate appears aware of the increas'e 
of t hi" crime, and supposes gangs to be maintained by certain receivers of stolen 
goods who made a trade of so doing. It is no new subject of complaint either, for we 
find it referred to and strongly set forth in lytler’s India some years back, that the 
receivers of stolen goods too often escape with impunity: the only remedy for which 
appears to bo found, as stated in Colquhoun’ajpblice of the Metropolis of London, in tho 
licensmg certain trades. Which give cover to the receipt of stolen goods, in great vigilance 
on the part of the FoUce officers, and in an imcompromising punishment of the receivers 


Crime in Patna. 
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whenever discovered. But this paper being likely to be extended necessarily to a great 
length, I will not dilate on this part of the subject, especially as it has been already so 
ably treated of by the writers on poUce, whose observations although, with exception to 
one that I have referred to above, undertaken with reference to tbo civilixod countries of 
Europe are generally applicalile to India. 


Crime in Tirhoot. 


Of Tirhoot I have the means only of comparing the four years 
from 1830 to 1833 with those of 18.34 to 1837. In the former 


period the crimes against property amount to an averse of one thousand two hundred and 
twenty-seven annually, in a population of 15,10,427, or in a proportion of 0.81 in a thou¬ 
sand, but this has increased in the latter four years to an average of one thousand five hun¬ 
dred and ninety-four each, or 1.06 per thousand. Here, too, the increase in burglaries has 
been very great, they amounting in the latter period to 962 annually, and in the former to 
747. It is however just to observe that a great improvement has taken place in the last 
year of the period included in my calculation, viz. 1837, during which only 558 cases 
of burglary occurred, tho average of the three previous years being therefore 1,097; 
other crimes have also diminished to a very great extent, the whole amount in 1837, 


being only eight hundred and sixty—(0.56 in one thousand inhabitants,)—whilst that of 
the three years immediately preceding averaged 1835, (or 1.21 in the thousand,) a vast 
improvement, wHch i{ is to bo hoped will at least be c(|ualled if not exceeded by the 
present year. 


Crime m Malda Magistrate of MoWa furnishes tho data only for the 

second six months, from July to December, of 1837, in which period 
the crimes in his district amounted only to seventy-five cases out of a population of 431,715, 
which ratio would givo tho almost incredibly small proportion of 0.34 in every thousand 
inhabitants. It is to bo observed however that it is well known, though they do not commit 
their ravages in the Malda jurisdiction, that it is made the retreat of whole gangs of 
dakoits, and even of thugs who commit their depredations on the river, as well as in 
Moorshedabad and other neighbouring districts, keeping up in Malda the appearance of mere 
ryots, who of course are ready to swear to, or become the security for, the respectability 
and industry of each other; being qlso very punctual in the payment of their malgoozaree, 
&c. neither is there a solitary instance of a village so inhabited, for they are numerous, as 
1 am informed by residents, and this may account in a great measure for tho small amount 
oi crime committed in this district 


Crime in Bajshuhace. 


In Bajshuhaee my only data comprise the first six months of 
1837, and the like ppriod in 1838, the former being three hundred 


and twenty-six in a population of 987,678, or an annual ratio of 0.66 in the thousand, whilst 


the latter having only two hundred and fifty-||ye cases in the period noted, would be only 
0.25 in the thousand. The benefit howe’W of this decrease is rendered nugatory by 
the apprehension of criminals as I have before shewn, being so much less than in the 
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former period, and the consequent ^ater number of criminals, and bad characters ’ 
being at large. 

In Moorshedabod the only data are for the first six months of 

ime ia Moorsbedabtd. ^ gimilar period in 1838, whidi diews for the former 

sixteen crimes against the person, and fifty*one against property, and for the latter eight 
against the property in a population of 969,447, making the proportion of ezime for 1833 
of only 0.13 in a thousand inhabitmits, whilst in 1838 it reaches a proportion of 0.16, a state ^ 
of things, (although it shews a trifling increase,) which if correctly reported speaks highly in*^ 
favor of the condition of Moorshedabod, as compared with the neighbouring ziUahs 
being below that even of Malda; especially when wo look also to the proportionate appre¬ 
hension of criminals concerned, being in 1833, some 269 out of 1830, or 32 per cent, whilst in 
1838 it was 964 out of 1072, or the favorable proportion of 89 per cent. The miscellaneous 
cases however have greatly increased in the latter period, being three hundred and eighty- 
nine, against only thirty in 1833 say to a thousand inhabitants, 0,06 in the latter period, but 
rising to the proportion of 0.80 per thousand in the former, or present time, whence it is 
clear that the greater port of the magistrate’s time at the present day must be taken up 
with petty miscellaneous cases. It is also to be observed that the increase of crime 
has been found cluefly in burglary, increasing 266 per cent., mid thefts to a ratio of 118 
per cent, whilst dakoitce has fallen off about 55 per cent. The average number of persons 
concerned in each crime is much the same being 12 in 1833 and 13 in 1838. 

The last district for which I have data for calculation is Nuddea; 

Crune in Nuddea . 

—of this ziilah five years ore given, and, for the purpose of making 
the calculation on a fair average, I included the middle year with both the periods, the crimes 
therefore, from 1833 to 1835 being one hundred and three agrinst the person, and six 
hundred and sixty-four against property averaging annually, the former thirty-four and the 
latter two hundred and twenty-one, whilst from 1835 to 1837, they are, against the person 
eighty-six—and against property seven hundred and thirty-four, shewing an average of 
twenty-nine of the former, and two hundred and forty-five of the latter. It seems how¬ 
ever that the year 1835 exhibits an extraordinary increase of crime above either of these 
averages, viz. against the person 46, and agmnst property 271, though from what cause does 
not appear, and I have thought it therefore preferable as a medium of forming a compara¬ 
tive view of the subject, to take only the year 1833 and 1834, when the average annual 
amount of crimes against the person were twenty-eight, and against property one hundred 
and ninety-seven, comparing them wifti the average of 1836 and 1837, shewing against the 
person twenty and agmnst property two hundred and thirty-two. The former period there¬ 
fore exhibits a result of 0.27 in a thousand inhabitants, and the latter 0.30. A difference 
in amount hardly deserring notice, and which is formed chiefly in the number of burglaries, 
there having been 100 in 1834 and 137 in 1837, whilst afl^ays and assaults appear almost to 
have ceased, amounting in the latter year to one of the former, and seven of the latter 
whilst in 1834 there were 15 affrays and 13 assaults. 


Crune m Nuddea 
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In this zIlWi} as in the last mentioned, the number of miscellaneous cases has greatly 
increased, the number in 1833 and 1834, being 472, wlulst in 1836 and 1837.there were 759. 
The former being annually 0.28 to the thousand inhabitants, whilst the latter is 0.45. The 
ratio of apprehensions likewise in Nuddea is highly favorable, for whereas in 1833 out of 
1,483 parties concerned only 46 per cent or 685 were apprehended, in 1837, 2,069 out of 
2,799 were apprehended, being 74 per cent the parties to each crime appear in 1833 and 
1834 to have averaged twelve in number, whilst in 1836 and 1837 they were twenty, a 
curious circumstance, when we observe that affrays have almost ceased, and dakoities are 
the some in both periods, and only to bo attributed to the supposition that buiglaries and 
thefts must now bo carried on by organized bodies of great number, the first having increas¬ 
ed 26 per cent, and the second 9 per cent, a pomt that appears well worth bringing to the 
notice of the Magistrate as a subject for present enquiry, and future attention.' 

Although the variety of local circumstances affecting the state of crime in different 
countries renders a comparative view of the subject of less use than would at first appear, 
and, although the want of sufficient data causes such a comparison to be almost impossible 
in the present sketch, yet it may afford some matter for consideration with the view of 
leading to further enquiry, if I insert the proportion of crime in one or two other countries, 
with reference to the ascertained state of the above six districts. 

In Ireland we find the enormous extent of crime calculated from the committals noted 


^ . ,, inthemarginfromofficialrecord8tobe2.75toonethou- 

England and Wiles.. 22.451 Annually. , . , , . , t , 

Scotland. 2,711 Ditto. sond mhabitauts, whilst Scotland has only 1.14, and Eng- 

Ireland .21,381 Ditto. , , , «r , , t w . i , . . 

land and Wales 1.62. In h ranee, too, where the population 

is estimated at 32,509,742 the committals to the Courts of Assize amounted in 1832 to 

8,237, of which two-thirds were crimes against property, which would shew the very small 

proportion of 0.26 to every thousand inhabitants. Of the six districts I have noted above, 

the proportion would be about 0.60 to each thousand inhabitants, there being 3,327 crimes 

among 5,591,737 of the inffividual population of these rillahs. A condition which viewed 

in comparison with our own country may be deemed favorable. With this however I 

shall conclude the remarks on, and digest of the replies to the first query. 
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QUEBT ITHIBD. ^ 

’ Bi«Ak. ^ .JIagliiteito i» of Qpfaumi, thal tha auditing a^iiam tfiitpPf 

i^rttiS^Moe oiuf ionAio^ and 

ybr«iQ»m*»ten(2a»ioi, 18 wdi adapted to the atato Neitiicirdo6aWQ<nititi«t 

tiuit tiie mere incraase of pay to tiie Parogaha would i^pndoi tiioni aoyOjre fC they 

be reUed on for honeafy and aotitify aol^y on ilie aooro of inereaied pay. * 

He oottddera too that as a mrard for good; oondnott appointment to anperior poata, 
in point of emolumenta^ without too gtoat a dogreo of reaponaibUity, would prove an a^an-* 
tageoua measure. 

^ The enhancement of the aalariea of the Darogaha will not 

8BAHAB4D . , ^ 

alone rectify the faults of the Byitenif althoa|^ it ought to form an 
essential point in effecting a revised police. 

The grades of the eziating police are too lindted to affhrd that ptomotive reward to 
good conduct, that ia desirable, inoreadbg the steps, and ‘keeping up a oonatant idew to 
promotion would effect mndi towards improvement. To efiect this the Pan^pdi diould 
have sixty Bupees, the Mohurir twen^-ffve, the Jmnadar fiftems, while a Dhffodar should 
be added at eight Bs. and the Bufkandoses might recdve ffve, four, and three. 

The acting Magistrate dogj^ not recommend any alteration, but 
in addition to the present estifolufament advocates the appointment 
of police Moontiffo ^ 

!me acting Magistrate contiders the number of thannahs too 

P/)oairaA« gmall, and would double the number, making twenty*^ht ^atricts, 

in lieu of the present fourteen, but for this increase he does not oondder that the number 
of Darogahs need be added to, as the additional thannahs nught be placed under the diaige 
of Mohimrs, one Darogah superintending two thannahs. 

To these additions he would.add three or four European superintendents in each district, 
with general oontrol over six or seven thanuahs earil, subordinate to the Magistrate, to whom 
they should furnish r^ular reports, and they should be the channel of communication be¬ 
tween the Darogahs a^ the Snpexinfondent pf Police; officers well educated and qualified 
for such situations mag^t be obtdaed for two hundred and fifty Bupees per mensem, whose 
appointment would not only render the police an efficient branch of the service, but bring 
to lij^t a vast amount of mdme not now reported, and prevent such frequent escape of 
crhuinahi, besides protecting the natives from nqmdty to the inferior officers. 

The emsting system, the Magistrate oonsideTs, is defective, and 

TIBBOOT* w tr » # » # 

he would reduce the extent of jurisdiotion of each thannah, and 
increase the number of posts; to wMch he would add supervisors over every four or five 
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thannahd, for whicli duty perhaps the best qualified men would be active retired native 
officers of Sepahcc regiments, capable of organizing a body of Burkaudoses, able in cases 
of emergency to act in concert; to this he would add to employment of Sepahees of good 
characters ns Jummadars. The supervisors should be empowered to call out the Burkondoses 
of the thannahs in cases, or for suppression of dakoitce* affrays, &c. The following is the 


scale and cost of establishment at each tliannah> 

Proportion of supervision over four or five Thannahs.Rupees 60 

Thannodar. 30 

Jummadar. 8 

20 Burkandoses, at 4 each. 80 


Rupees ... 178 


UlNAJ rOOR. 


The difi'ercncc of cost between the present and this proposed establishment might 
he met by a general Chokeedarcc tax all over the country. 

The acting Magistrate mentions his having selected his 
Nazir (against whom by the bye a charge for taking a bribe of twi» 
hundred Rupees is now pending, the acting Magistrate having without enquiry imprisoned 
the party who made the charge, but who was ordered to be released by the Judge, and the 
case ordered to proceed) from the most efficient and intelligent of his Darogahs whom he 
deputes to investigate difficult cases, and occasionally to take cliargc of a thannah where 
crime was increasing, or a steady able hand was required for a short time, and he thinks a 
[)crson of higher title and better salary should be placed at the disposal of the Magistrate for 
such purposes; and ho would wish each newly appointed Dfgrogah or Mohurir should be 
examined by the Superintendent of Police on his periodical visits. 

The Joint Magistrate would wish to have a Naih Darogali, or a 
second intelligent Jummadar at each thannah to investigate cases on 
occasions of emergency, when the Darogahs are employed elsewhere. He considers also 
that the reports made to the Magistrate are aften veiy imperfect, and made up by the 
Darogahs from the verbal statements of Burkandoses, or others whom he has deputed to 
make enquiries, but he suggests no remedy for this assumed evil. 

The acting Magistrate imagines that increase of pay will cause 
the office of Darogah to be sought for by men of respectability and 


Bunuporbk. 


character. 


JUjSHI'HAKn. 

supcriiiteiulencc of five 
Dogoorah. 


To obtain a more respectable class of men by increase of pay 
is the first step, and a higher grade should be appointed, having 

r 

or six thannahs. 

The acting Joint Magistrate, besides increase of pay, “ would 
recommend the employment of mm of known honesty” natives if 


possible. 
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The acting Magistrate assumes with respect to the present 
system, that it cannot be denied to have worked ** astonishihgly 
well” under the most disadvantageous circumstances, for a number of years, notwithstand¬ 
ing all that has been said or written against it, and that it would be difficult to devise u 
scheme better suited to the peculiarities of the country. He considers it only wonderful 
that the Darogahs have not been guilty of more fragrant abuses, and tliat the " criminal 
jurisprudence” of this empire should have been carried on for so long a time, so much 
through the instrumentality, and with so much rcgulority, under paid, over worked, and 
exposed to so much temptation as they ore. 

Hut in reply to another part of these queries the acting Joint Magistrate negatives 
this praise by saying, that the police “ is now by no means in the state it ought to be, there 
are only two or three Darogahs at all fit for their situations, and moat of the inferior officers 
of Police are sadly deficient, both in activity and intelligence, it is however a matter of 
much difficulty to procure others to supply their places with superior ([ualification. 
1 am sensibly alive to the necessity of effecting many reforms in the Police of the 
/illah, yet I consider it to be the best plan to proceed with the reformation by 
degrees, and w’ith caution, and to remove gradually the inefficient and iU-conducted, when¬ 
ever others can be found to fill their pieces with any reasonable hope that they will not 
ado{)t the idle habits, or follow the vicious courses of their predecessors. For the most 
part a change is merely fixing a more active and hungry leech upon the patient public in 
the place of one, who from repletion may be supposed to be somewhat satisfied.” 

"I'his may be good, perhaps in theory—but it is too well known that “ increase of 
appetite doth grow on,” such food, however the acting Joint Magistrate pursues his 
theory to the utmost in prjieticc, apparently, for so gradually does he remove “ the inefficient 
and ill^conductcdthat during the last three years only three Darogahs have been dis¬ 
missed, (one for conniving at crime, one for neglect, and one for oppression,) and of these 
three he recommends two as fit for re-employment; in the same period, five Mohurirs and 
five tfummadars having been dismissed, he recommends three of each as fit for re-cmploy- 
ment; this is slow and gradual weeding indeed, where all arc represented as bad. The 
Chokeedars arc the only officers who have been dismissed to any extent, and of them two 
hundred and nine have been got rid of in the three years. 

None, except that which will be referred to in the reply to 
query the twenty-second. 

The acting Magistrate would add to the increase of pay, the 

o O 

prospect of promotion to Moonsiffships, &c. 

He would also have up-country men employed as llurkandoses, who after a tour of 
duty at the Sudder kutchcrcc, and the jail, during which they should be taught the use 
of fire arms, and to act in concert, should be distributed to the thannalis as required, but 
uot continuing at any one for more than a year; add to this, they should have the 


Mooksiiedauad. 


M^munsing. 
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prospect of promotion to the office of Jummadar, who should always have done good 
service. 

Further he would have a Superintendent, as an executive officer, to proceed to the spot 
where any great outrage was committed to apprehend the offenders, &c., being well paid, 
having with him a Jummadar and ten or twelve Burkandoses; the latter, if possible, 
mounted, to make them more useful. 

The acting ifoint Magistrate is of opinion that increase of pay, 
without an entire cliange in the class of people employed, would 
<lo nothing towards effecting the requisite reform. 

An effective body of drilled Burkandoses in lieu of Chokeedars 
would be well in improving the Police, as well as an increase of the 

Doragah’s pay. 

The JMagIstralc refers to his report to the Police Committee, 
which is printed, but briefly sums up the system he proposes, as 
one rendering the Police as much as possible a gradation service, having two classes of 
Darogahs; the first class being elected from the second, and the second from the Juramadars, 
the latter being in some cases elected from the Burkundoscs, making it incumbent upon each 
of the candidates for the higher grade to have served a certain time in the lower: over these 
officers he would place Superintendents of three or four thousands, who should have also 
served a certain period as Darogahs, tt» have a salary of one hundred and fifty rupees. 

lie also suggests that registry books be kept of dismissals so as to prevent those 
officers who arc discharged from one district being employed in another. 

The Magistrate considers the system defective chiefly in the 
want of principle and energy among the native subordinates; and 
suggests the formation of a patrol establishment, under an European superintendent, ‘having 
charg(! of two thannahs and concurrent jurisdiction throughout the district, having ]Magis- 
tcrial p«)wcrs to a certain extent, with a salary of not less than one hundred and twenty- 
five rupees a month, and. a horse or palankeen allowed. He should have four Juinmadars 
and twenty Burkandoses in uniform, armed with fire arms, swords, and shields, all being 
also mounted. The thannah force to be reduced to a Darogah at twenty rupees, a Mohurir, 
and a Jummadar at eight rupees each, and ten Burkandoses at four rupees each, armed with 
swords, shields, and spears. The Darogahs should be eligible for promotion to Deputy 
(’ollcctoratcs, Moonsiflsliips, and Superintendents as above proposed. 

The Joint-Magistrate of Baraset considers that the present 

JIarasft • • • • * 

venal race of officers must bo entirely changed, or their dispositions 
altered, before any material change for the better can be expected. 

The Magistrate of Jessore follows almost in the same strain, 
for in approving the plan of organizing the Police Burkandoses 
proposed In tlic Government Circular Orders of the 30th May 1837, No. 1840, he adds. 


24-rEIliirNNA>IH. 


Jkssorv. 
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« but with the materials composing the present Darogah system, I do not think any altem- 
“ tion would improve it, not even increase of pay, unless the pay be raised sufficiently high 
“ to keep the Darogahs above temptation.” 

ndddbbah. With the exception of the Mohurir (who by the bye is gene¬ 

rally paid higher than the same class of people receive from indigo 
planters and other Mofussil residents, without such extensive opportunities of peculation,) 
the Magistrate of Nuddeeah deems the thannah establishment well paid, and the only 
alteration he would suggest is the appointment of supervisors over 3 or 4 thannahs, which 
he considers wcU calculated to improve the Police. 

*Midnapore. appointment of these latter officers the Magistrate of 

Midnaporc concurs; but ho thinks also that tho pay of the Darogahs 

should be increased. 

The Magistrates of Patna, Beerbhooni, Sylhet, Bakergunj and Tipperali, all concur 
in considering that increase of pay to the Darogahs is alone necessary to effect an improved 
state of things; whilst those of Bhagulpore, Dacca and Surkar-champarun, give no decided 
opinion on the subject, and from Monghyr, Burdwan, and Bankooroli, no replies arc yet 
furnished. 


„ The replies to this query tend on the whole to confirm tho oft- 

Remarkr, . . . 

repeated opinion, that a mere increase of pay to the Darogali would 
effect no amelioration of the Police; a higher character of people to fill that oflicc being 
generally represented as essential to any improvement. This is ajiparently feasible, were 
India a country wherein education had excited a sufficient influence to create general 
respe(;t towards rectitude of principle, and high moral character, but in a country like this, 
where prejury is not a vice and truth is deemed of Uttlc moment, where no public standard 
of morality exists, and where the people aic not taught to look for a reward in public 
respect resulting from their own conduct, the seeking for a reality of high character is 
I fear hopeless as a general principle, though there are no doubt some really estimable men 
may be found amongst the natives of India, yet, as they form rather the exception tlian 
the rule, it is vain to calculate upon such being available for the officers of our Police. 

Another plan proposed of raising two or three grades gradually increasing in pay, 
comes nearer perhaps to the possible completion of the object in view, and will form a part 
of the suggestions I shall hereafter offer, as it would give an exciting cause, by what comes 
more home to the feelings of each individual, in the shape of self-interest; os it would of 
course be a sine qud, non in a candidate for promotion, to have conducted himself honorably, 
and to have borne a good character in the inferior grade. 

In my opinion, however, so dctcstible has the very name of 
Darogah become to tho people from their constant extortions and 
oppressions, that it would bo held as a boon by every native in the land, if the office and the 
name itself were abolished, and some other term even made use of to designate tlio head of 

P 
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;i thannah, under an improved system. This may appear a bold assertion, and one dangerous 
to hazard as an individual opinion, but it is borne out by facts, of which 1 shall only recur 
to a few in evidence of the bad character of Darogahs generally, under the present system; 
in which when left to themselves, as is commonly the case, they are lords paramount 
within the boundary of their jurisdiction, and riot in unrestrained licence of oppressive 
extortion. 


Reports of Dismissals. 


Instances of Malversation. 


The most prominent of my grounds for assuming the opinion 
I have stated, appears in the reports of dismissals, which have been 
made to the Superintendent’s oflSce, by the Magistrates, for a period of three years; for 
whilst, on an average of the hwt three years, other officers have been dismissed for crimes 
and misdemeanours, proven to the Magistrate, in the proportion, of from one to five per 
cent., those of the Darogahs have exceeded four times that proportion, as out of three 
hundred and fourteen, of whom I have actual data in my hands, I find the dismissals, for 
prmed faults, that have, in spite of all opposition, come to the Magistrate’s knowledge, to 
average sixty-eight per annum, equalling twenty-one and three tpiartcrs per cent.; and 
among the assigned causes for dismissal, (and be it remembered I go upon actual existing re¬ 
ports, not on speculative opinions,) I find, in the course of three years, four cases of torture 
proceeding in two of them even to the destruction of life, also C'AUXe-steaUng, bribery 
and extortion, embezzlement, perjury, with false reports, and evidence, as well as aiding 
and abetting various crimes to the amount of fifty-eight cases, and comprehending a con¬ 
nivance at theft, robbery, murder, thuggee I &c. 

It is pcrhap.s unnecessary to multiply cases in support of my 
opinion, as these records would be sufficient for every purpose I 
maintain, but to satisfy curiosity I will proceed to strengthen my views by a few; more 
instances of a gencr.al character, which arc unpunished by, perhaps unknown to the authori¬ 
ties, confining myself however to such as I can vouch for being authentic, by their having 
come under my own immediate cognizance. 

To proceed then,—A Darogah now actually holding office at Bankcepore in the Patna 
district, after having been dismissed from three zillahs and re-employed, was again discharged 
by the acting Magistrate of Bchar, Mr. J. S. Dumergue, from Gya, for concealing and 
falsifying a report on a dead body found, %vith marks of violence under very suspicious 
circumstances. This being, however, reversed by the Judge, the man was rc-instated for 
the fifth time, after this he was again discharged for sitting dhurna in the very same district, 
but the decision of the acting Magistrate being once more reversed by the Judge, the 
man w as restored to office again. To add, if possible, to the criminal nature of this case, it 
has since been found that the whole nuthee of the proceedings has been abstracted from the 
official records, for which it is well kno^vn, the man had to pay largely. 

Mr. Luke, the acting Magistrate of Sarun, relates that it is a common practice for the 
Police officers to proceed to a village for the ostensible purpose of instituting an enquiry, 
but actually to levy a tax on its inhabitants. 
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Near Bewangunj in Burdwan a woman was accidentally drowned in a and the 
Darogah of Eutwa was sent for, to hold an inquest on the body; after tu>o daysy he sent a 
Jummadar to collect the witnesses and make enquiries, the gentleman, who is ezordar 
of the village, desired to be present, at the same time forewarning his ryots that they were 
not to give the Police officers any money. The witnesses taking courage at this, readily 
came forward, the Jummadar refused to proceed with the enqmry and returned to Kutwa, 
leaving the body to be devoured by jackals, and no further investigation took place. 

A Darogah of Shahabad, being suspended for two months, proceeded during that period 
down to Bajshuhaec, whore he was soon installed in the Darogahship of Nattore, but after 
a month’s service was dismissed for concealing a murder. He then started for Kishenugur 
and obtained a nomination to a Darogahship in zillali Nuddea, but the Magistrate making 
application regarding his character to Shahabad, prevented the confirmation of his appoint¬ 
ment. 

The Molessar Darogah, considered by natives a good officer, went to make enquiry 
into the case of a trifling theft committed at the Dhobah sugar works on one of the 
servants, he took five days to make the investigation, during which period (though much 

against the inclination of Mr. M-, at that time in charge of the factory, who was 

only induced to permit it from a wish not to appear obstructing tho ends of justice,) this 
Darogah kept the accused locked up in one of the factory godowns under guard of the 
Police burkandoses, but from whence he was allowed to escape; whilst the stolen goods, 
which, after having been sworn to by the owner, had been deposited in tho hands of the 
Darogah, were, by that officer, given up to the thief, as it was afterwards discovered, for 
ten rupees. 

Another case also which I noticed in a note I gave to the Police Committee, is detailed 
in a letter which I received from a gentleman resident at Morissar in Beerbhoom, under 
date the 21st March 18.‘55, of which the following is an extract:—“ I have been occupied 
with the delights of a Pouzdarcc case of a very serious nature, and am likely to be so 
occupied for some time to come; when one gets involved in the law there is no getting out 
again, and I believe tlie shortest and best way, if you have sustained a loss of any kind, is 
to pocket the affront rather than to follow up the matter in the Courts. My case was 
an attempt to break into my godowii, but thanks to the thickness of the wall, (2 feet or 
more) that attempt failed, but the tlucves managed to open the shutters, and by means of 
bamboos to drag a bale of cloth near enough to the iron barricade, to abstract nearly 60 
pieces. The Magistrate immediately came out and did what he could to recover the goods, 
but in vain, two of tho thieves were caught, and the Magistrate left an Amlah to assist 
the Darogah in making a very thorough tusbees of the matter. All was going on, as 1 
thought well, when one morning 1 found a fellow sus: per: col: in the filature, quite dead; 

1 was at a loss for a long time to find how the d—1 he got there, and it was not till after 
he was burnt, that 1 began to suspect the true state of the case. This poor wretch had 
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died in the DarogaKs hands under an attempt to extort evidence from him by torture. As I 
could find no mark upon the body after a very minute examination, I really thought he 
had committed suicide, but he was merely strung up there by the Darogah to be out of the 
way. Immediately I communicated to the Blagistrate my suspicion, he came out, and 
made a glorious investigation of the matter, the result of which is that the Darogah and 
Omlah arc in jail awaiting their trial for murder, it will go hard against them.” 

Halting near Kajmabal I had occasion to go into the thannah at about eight o’clock 
in the evening, where I found, (as I heard was the usual practice since the well known 
attack of the thannah by Dakoits) that the Darogah, the Mohurir, the Jumadar, and all 
the Burkundoses, save one, were absent at their own houses in the town at some distance. 
In the thannah I found two prisoners—one charged wdth theft with his feet in the stocks, 
the other I found on enquiry to be one liamjee Awun, a boatman of Buxai* in Sarun, who 
had been taken out of a boat passing the place, and kept a prisoner for four days; further 
enquiry shewed me that, the Magistrate having issued orders for the apprehension of a 
certain ferryman, who was a delinquent, the Darogah had made use of the purwannah for 
purposes of extortion by stopping every boat that passed and exacting a fee for the release 
of the boatmen, which this man resisting, he had been kept prisoner as I found him. I re¬ 
ported this occurrence afterwards to the Superintendent of Police, but no notice was taken 
of it, nor any explanation sought. 

I will not go into details regarding notorious facts admitted by all, of the Darogahs 
getting up charges solely to extort money from the villagers; I bring not forward instances, 
for they are too notorious, of the regular salaries they receive to afford protection to dakoits 
and facilitate the sale of the plunder they obtain ; or of their establishing fixed rates of fees 
to be paid to themselves by the ryotts on occasions of marriages, sliriids, &c.; or finally of the 
tax they levy, and receive from every indigo factory within their jurisdiction of 50 or 100 
rupees at a time, which is paid as the lesser evil when compared with the opposition they 
would otlicrwise create among the ryotts, or the trouble they would give by frequent and 
ruinous summonses to the factory servants, for such occurrences are too generally known to 
receive the mention of particular misdeeds of the kind, to say nothing of their negligence 
and frequent absences without any substitutes being appointed to perform their duties, of 
which it will suffice to mention one of two instances, occurring in this year within my own 
observation—passing Kutwa I found the Darogah absent on private affairs prosecuting a 
suit in the iludgc’s court at Burdwan;—when I reached Sootee the Darogah was absent, 
having gone to his house on account of the reported sickness of one of his family, tills man 
[ believe did not return, he is said when ordered to prepare boats, a short time previous for 
the passage of troops, to have stopped every trading and passage boat passing the head of 
the Bhaguruttee, releasing only those which paid for the favor, whereby he realized twelve 
hundred Rupees in a short time; one of his burkandoses I saw in the act of levying 
money from a villager. 
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At Kalleagunj tliannah in Poorncah, I found the Darogali absent from reputed sick¬ 
ness ; and the same occurred at Beergunj in Diunjporc, without any one being in charge of 
the duties. 

Many of these, being not solitary instances, but general and well known occurrences 
recognized by many of the public ofticers thcmscl^s, (although it is ditficult to obtain such 
proof of individual cases as shall satisfy the public, or a judicial Court so «« to produce 
conviction,) being, as they arc stated by most of the Magistrates, &c. more the faults of the 
system than of individual delinquency, sufficiently prove that a general reform is necessary, 

and that, as evidenced by some Darogahs themselves, who were 
Abaoow\aL^cuUUian!N examined before the Police Committee, soiuctliing more than lyncrc 
lc«um?No. 634 .“'*‘* increase of pay is necessary for the improvement of the tlumnah 

and darogiih system. 

The main point in which reform is called for in the present system, as is admitted by 
ecvcral of the Magistrates themselves, appears to be in the want of a sufficient and oft- 
recurring surveillance of its inferior officers, for were they actively superintended, the same 
police officers, corru])t and oppressive as they noAV are, would prove efficient and useful 
servants. If they were, in fact, subjected to frccpicut personal supervision by an bluropcan 
officer,—so as to prevent the commission with impunity, of acts of o])prcs8ion, and j)roducc 
the liability to immediate disc(>vcry, throwing a strong check in the way of their present 
unlicensed extortions by presenting the opportunity to the villagers of making personal 
complaints without subjecting themselves to greater violence, or at tlie least undtTbiking a 
long journey, or wading through the j)ains of a tedious ijrocess, the same men, .'igainst whom 
such serious charges are now matle, would be an .able, an efficient ]>olice, at l<;ast in the 
inferior grades; cspccijilly too, if there were given to them a ju’ospeet of ]»romotion in their 
immediate line of duty, thus for inst.amjc from Gliokeedareo burkumloscH, through the post 
of Burkandos to Jarnadar, and thence perhaps to be the head of a tliannah. 


MEMORANDUM 

On the returns constituthuj the replies to Circular No. 75 of 18;i7. 

As the subject of the general character of the Police Officers will have most proba¬ 
bly to be enlarged upon in the digest of the replies to the circular No. 9 of convey- 
ing queries on the subject of Police reform, it is unnecessary in this note to enlarge very 
much, and I therefore will only nnike a few remarks on the statement I have drawn up, 
premising however tluit these returns must not be considered by any means as exhibiting all 
the derelictions or delinquencies of the Police officers, as many never reach the cars of the 
Magistrate, and a large poi lion arc summarily ]>unishcd by that officer by suspension, &c. 
The total ratio here entered however would shew that in every eleven years there is a new 
set of Police officers, were they in all grades equally the subject of dismissal; but this is 

7 
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far from holng the case, and we find that the proportion increases as the grades rise, thus 
wc find of Juinmadars the proportion is S per cent, while hlohurirs arc as 10 per cent, and 
tl>e Darogahs rise to 21 per cent, or an entire change of all the Darogahs in four years 
and nine months. Of this annual 21 per cent, discharged 5^ per cent, arc guilty of being 
accessories to, or conniving at crimes; oq^ per cent, receive their discharge for false evidence 
and reports ; 2^ for oppression and assault; 2 J for bribing and extortion ; and a half per cent, 
for robbery and embezzlement; whilst one annually is discharged for the use of torture, or 
«:ommitting murder; one many lose his situation for incapacity from old age or sickness : 
and the rest are removed for contumacy or gross neglect. 

^3ut say many “ the sy si cm is in fanh f'»i’ all this,” and again—The Magistrate of 
Jessore says, “ the system makes the new men \ on may pul in as bad as tlic old,” this may be 
j>ossibIc, but it admits of a doubt—and wc may fairly attribute somcthuigto tlio reprehensible 
practice ol' inconsidoratedy replacing men who have been discharged, especially when this 
statement shews us the following singular facts in elucidation of this supposition ; we find 
the JMagistrate in Jihagulpore ree«)mmcnding as fit for employment again, as public officers, 
two Moliurirs who must liavc been guilty cither of falsifying evidence or re£>orts, of 
praetic/mg extortion or receiving bribes ; or being discovered committing acts of oppression 
or assault. 'I'wo Darogahs from JMoiighyr are recommended (allowing the other three to be 
merely those discharged tor neglect) for rc-cinployment, whose choice of crimes wci’c either 
connivance at crime, o})pn‘ssum, or bribery; whilst a Jmnadar guilty of oppression or 
assault is decineil Ji good <)ffi<^er;—in Jliingporc ot' tlie Mohurlrs oiu; falsifier of reports, two 
op[>ressors of the people, and oin; extortioner, witli his fellow criminal, a .lumadar, arc licld as 
good servants ;—in JJugoorah two JNfolmrirs guilty of oppression or assault are recommend¬ 
ed to be reposted;—the IJaekurgunj Joint Magistrate recommends all those dismissed as 
tit for employ,” although there arc amongst them a ])arogah, two Moliurirs, and one 
Jumadar guilty of aecessiou to, or connivance at crime, one Mohurir discharged for making 
a false. rejHirt, two Darogahs, three !Mohuiiis and one .lumadar known to have committed 
assault or other opiircsslon, one Darogah guilty of embezzlement and one Moluirir receiving 
bribes;—the lJurdwan ^lagistrale recommends three Darogahs, and the Midnaporc JMagis¬ 
trate five, who umsL have been guilty of crimes. 

13ut it is useless multiplying cxami)lcs, the above proves sufficiently the necessity of more 
carefulness in making appointments among Police officers, the advantages to be derived 
from a regular registry of dismissed servants, from wlilcli annual lists might be printed for 
distribution to all tlic JMagistrates, ike. and the great want of an uniform systematic plan 
rendering it impossible tor a man dismissed for crime to be again employed on public 
service. 
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QUERY FOURTH. 

What sjfstem do you adopt to prevent the Police from arresting people improperh/, 

and then relensimj them loithoal orders t 

Tlic Darogaha have orders to cnqjiirc from a prosecutor what 
j)roof he has to sustain a charge, and after piivas.dy «piestiouing 
the witnesses named, and his neighbours, it* confirmatory of the accusation t(» apprcliond tin* 
defendant, write down tljc evidence and forward liim to the Magistrate, and this is 
omitted only under penalty of a reprimand, or fine according to circumstances. 

Ff made oppressively or illegally, the Darogahs are]>unishod for 
misconduct. 

They are enjoined, on penalty of severe dis[>loasure, not to 
apprehend persons without siilFicicnt cause, but when once appre¬ 
hended, are obliged to report to the Court, or they arc fined. 

Fine or dismissal is resorted to, to punish the Darogah for falsi' 
arrests. 

Fly a circular of the 2yth October ISSo, Darogahs arc required 
to release the accused on security, if the charge be not sufticiently 
jiroved against him, pending the orders of the Magistrate, biit if an arrest be made on 
insufficient grounds, the Darogah is declared punishable by fine or dismissal. 

If parties be forwarded to the station on insufneient grounds, 
the F^arogah is subjected to a fine, and it is ordered to place ai'cnscd 
parties, against whom no proof satisfactory to the Darogah exists of comniission of the 
crime with which they are charged under surveillance of the zimnulnrs, or Itriidnint of /hr 
nllnyr, pending the orders of the i^Fagistrate. 

In the other districts, viz. Sarnn, Snrkar ( hamparun, Poorncah, llhagulpoi’c, Tirhoot. 
I3inajpore, I^Falda, Kungpore, Moorshedabad, Jbibna, Reerbhoom, Mymnnsing, Dacca, 
Furccdporc, Sylhet, Backergunj, Ti}jperah, llooglcc, JFarasut, Is’uddca, Rajshidiaee, and 
Noakollce, no system for prevention of false arrests is even attcmpt<,'d, beyond the nicre fear 
of an undefined punislunent if discovered, and the fact on formal complaint of the sufferers 
satisfactoi’ily jirovcd, to wdiich is added a general order, in conformity with the regulations, 
to release all charged with petty or doubtful crimes on bail. 

The rcturia from Monghyr, Burdwan, Bankoorah, and the Twenty-four Pergunnahs 
arc not yet received. 

In fact in no single district is any m -asure, strictly so 
speaking, adoiited to prevent this oft-recurring means of oppression, 
known however to be of most frerpient occurrence, and as an ordinary means adopted by 
the Darogahs to extort money. It would be difficult however under the present system to 
suggest any remedy for this crying evil, wliich will only give way to vigilant superinten- 
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(lencft, and I'rcqiipnt unexpected visits from a duly au^rized officer, that by rendering 
discovery more probable, would go far to suppress this evil. 
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QUEIIY EIGHTH. 

What is the slate, of the Viliatje-watch, and are they suficiently paid, and lehat 
alteration could you propose for their reforvi ? 

For convenience of placing the opinions of the several Magistrates on each point in 
immediate juxtai)osition, 1 divide this query, as indeed it ought originally to have been, into 
three parts, first, the present state of the watch,—second, the sufficiency of their pay,—and 
thiril, the proposed alterations for its improvement. 

1 .s 7 .~ 77 /c present state of the watch. 

Tlie Mofussil Chokeedars are represented as very ineflicicnf, 
and little de|)cndcnce can be placed on them, as they arc at disposal 
of the highest bidder, besides which they arc more looked upon as slaves of the /umcendars 
than servants of the j)olicc. 

The watch has been shamfidly neglected, having almost fallen 
into disuse, though generally useful and good servants, when the 
means of maintenance in their own villages was confirmed to them. 

They are most inefficient, nothing occurs In the village without 
their knowledge, but being the creatures of the head men, reports are 
only made conlormably to their wishes. 

\o department requires a more thorough reform, they arc .sadly 
neglected, schlom remunerated and never incited to an useful degree 
of activity, \inrewardcd too for faithful service, they often loagiio with the most notorious 
thieves and vagabonds, not unfre(inently being themselves ringleaders, and participators 
in the crimes they arc appointed to prevent. 

They were in the worst possible state “ compelled for a livcli- 

SuKkAll ClIAMPARUN. , , , , . „ i , T i , , i • 

hood to become thieves, the established custom was upon any thing 
being stolen to give the Chokeedar two or three rupees to get back the property. They 
are now in a little better order. 

The tax being collected by the Chokeedars themselves, or by 
the inunduls or putwareos, is a very bad system, as the acting Magis¬ 
trate fears that the chokeedars thus seldom receive their pay, and arc consequently driven 
to tliicving, &c. for a livelihood. To the same source also is owing the undue influence of 
the zumcendara and their people over the Chokeedars. 

The state of the village watch is by no means good; they are 
badly and irregularly paid. 
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Thc^jpliokccdars arc nominated by the ziuncendarti at th(^ rate 
of fifty houses to each Chokeedar, a reform is urgently called for, as 
the present Chokcedars are generally dosads, dhuuuaces and other low caste men. often 
themselves thieves. • 

There is scarcely any village watch, that is to say, the (Jhokee- 

DINAJPORE. 1 1 • • , f 1 • . 1 1 

dar takes Ins rest at night tlic same as his neighbours, besides which 
the beats arc scattered over too great an extent of ground for the present number of 
Chokcedars (7,470, or one to 307 inhabitants,) to be of muuh use; they arc often thieves 
from necessity, and the good they do is very problematical. 

The character and situation of the village watch is anomalous, 
they arc inefficient, and are able to suppress many things in their 
reports to the Darogahs which they turn to account, inadequately remunerated as they are. 

The Chokccdarce system is good in itself, and its material 
sliould be a constant object of the JMagistrate’s care. Tlic acting 
Magistrate has recently inspected the entire body, discharged the old ami decrepid, and 
supplied the whole with chuprasses, spears, and rattles, placing twenty to forty houses un¬ 
der each. 

Very inefficient and scarce worthy the name of “ a watch,” 
most of them being employed all day by the zumcendars, or in 
agriculture pursuits, are unable to perform their mity as watchmen at night, they are also 
entirely under the control of the zumcendars, headmen of tho village, &c. without whose 
sanction they do not report any thing. 

Bucooraii. -A-s good as can be expected. 

There can be nothing more inefficient than the village watch, 
ever since the abolition of corporal punishment. Tlic chokcedars 
arc believed to be concerned in almost all the heinous crimes which arc perpetrated. The 
system is altogether a bad one; the honester chokcedars arc obliged for subsistence to weary 
themselves by labor in the field, and thus incapacitate themselves for their duty, whilst the 
less scrupulou.s league with robbers. They arc moreover altogether under control of the 
zumcendars, nothing can however be worse than it is at present. 

Inefficient. 

The chokcedars are parties to almost every robbery that takes 
place. 

The state of the village watch is bad. 

All the honest men among them would gladly relinquish their 
employment. 

The village w’atch arc in the last stage of inefficiency, but the 
greatest present evil is their dependence on the heads of villages and 
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^ Stlhkt. The watch in Sylhet is very ^perfect. 

Backerolnj. The state of the watch is unquestionably bad, and its improve¬ 

ment will be a work of time, yet without a complete change in the 
nature of the watch, the choktfedars can never be an efficient body, they arc at present the 
servants of the zumcendars and talookdars, by whom they arc appointed, and the Magistrate 
has sometimes found the houses over which they w'atch scattered in different villages^ and a 
large extent of country, because the estates of the individuals who appointed them are so 
situated. They arc the chief actors in affrays, and bring to light or conceal crimes accord¬ 
ing to the wish of their principals. They are often thieves, receivers of stolen property, or 
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The village w'atch is as “ efficient as it is possible to make it 

Tin-iRAii. . ® ^ 

under present circumstances. They arc completely under the control 

of the zumcendar, and look to him in the first instance for orders.” 

The present system is a total failure, there is hardly a theft 
Noakolleb. . . ,, 

committed, or a crime perpetrated m which a chokcedar is not 

concerned, besides concealing crimes, for a consideration, to a large extent. 

]Mr. Samuclls replies by giving extracts of his letters to the 

Commissioner of the lOth December 1836, and 8th May 1837, 

which enter much into detail, from which it may he gathered that It is detrimental to 

their cfliciency to be appointed cxcl#ivcly by the zumcendars, as also from the tax 

from the proceeds of which they arc paid, being so irregularly levied. The chokeedar is 

generally the concealer, or active instrument of crime at the dictate of the zumcendar, 

whose rents he fatigues himself in collecting, rendering himself unfit for the duty of 

watching. 

Very inefficient, but under an improved system the chokcedars 
might afford a good material for forming an efficient arm of the 
police. They arc at present undoubtedly too much under the influence of the zumcendar, 
and his onilali. 

Babvsut. They are but indifferent. 

Very inefficient, they do not always get paiil, and consequently 
they neglect their duty, whilst from the influence of the zumcendars 
tS:c. they dare not report the lanumission of crimes. 

The chokcedars having to collect the sum allowed them, the 
Nuodeaii. amount fixed is rarely obtained. 

MlD^^^poRE. The watch is far from being on an efficient, or sound footing. 

'•Zndly, The sufficiency of their pay. 

The chokcedars have small nominal allowances varying from 
Patna. . 

two annas to as many rupees, and in some instances only a small 

quantity of rice, all of which arc very irregularly paid. 
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The #[agi8tratcs make no mention of this part of the ques- 


They are seldom remunci’ated. 

Their pay is sufficient when regularly received. 

It is feared that they get but a scanty portion of the assumed 
allowance, which were it regularly j>aid woxild be sufficient. 

Some receive two or three rupees a month, others have from 
five to ten beegahs of ground. 

They arc paid sometimes in money, sometimes in grain, or 
lands, its value varying from eleven and a half annas to two rupees 
eight annas per mensem, the general average being Hs. 1.5 A. 19 G. H7 K. each, a sum 
inadequate to tlio support of one individual, fur less a family of six or seven, as is gcnorally 
the ease with chokeedars. 


They are very badly paid, getting but little by right, they 
actually receive less, having to collect their own stipend from the 
villagers, which makes them dependent on each individual of them. 

Their salary as actually paid is very inaderpiate, varying from 
one rupee eight annas, to one rupee twelve annas, and two rupees. 

Their salary is uncertain in amount from being levied from a 
tax on the inhabitants within their beat. 

Their nominal jiay is three rupees per mensem but they seldom 
get Iialf. 

No reply is given to this part of the ([iicstion. 

The stipends vary from one ru[)ee eight annas to three rupees, 
but arc quite insufficient for maintaining tlicrasclvcs and their 
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Insufficient as at present collected. 

They arc generally paid in land, varying from thirty beegahs 
to five, the average being twelve, but that is inadequate. 

They are utderpaid. 

Their pay is somewhere about twelve annas, .and in all inadequate. 

It is to be presumed from the acting Joint-M.agistrate’a reply, 
which is very indefinite, that they are not underpaid. 

No reply is given on this {)oint. 

They generally have three rupees per mensem, which as they 
also cultivate some laud, i.s sufficient. • 

They are paid between two rupees eight annas, and three rupees 
per mensem, which is a fair allowance. 

The pay is too little to afford even a temptation to be honest! 
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The chokcedars receive somtthing less on the average than 
three mpccs per mensem, which is evidently in the opinion of the 
magistrate too little, as ho proposes to have it increased. 

KnoAvn to be four rupees, and as the situation is eagerly 
desired by the poorer classes, as a maintenance, it is fair to presume 
that it proves adequate to the support of the incumbent, not in itself perhaps, hut with 
the. addition of the perquisites it yields.” 

The pay they receive is four Rupees per mensem, which is suffi¬ 
cient, and more than people in that class of life generally receive. 

They arc allowed from two or three rupees a mouth, whioh last 
sum would be sufficient if regularly paid. 

The present nominal pay of three rupees eight annas is quite 
sufficient if regularly j)aid. 

Some are remunerated by small plots of jaghcer land, and 
where this is not the case, the money payments range from two 
rupees four annas, to two rupees twelve annas, but the total average value is, as far as can 
be ascertained, one rupee lour annas and four pic, on which it is impossible for them to live. 

•irdli/. The proposed alterations for its hnprocement. 

The Magistrate of Patna suggests that in all villages exceed¬ 
ing three thousand inhabitants the watehmen be appointed and paid 
as the station watch arc, under Regulation XXI1. of 1816, and where the inhabitants fall 
short of that number, that the Zuineendars be compelled to allot them three rupees a month 
or eight beegahs of land, their employment in collection of the Zumeendar’s rents being 
also strictly prohibited. 

The iSIagistratc, as their proper gutirdian, should sec that the 
Chokcedars have the means of livelihood, whether it be in grain, land 
or money, leaving their pay however to the head men of the villages, in conjunction with 
the inhabitants at each. 

They should be nominated by the Darogah, invested with a 
Government chupras and spdlir, and means should be taken to insure 
their regular j)aymciit. The average in number of one division, or thannah would be 
sufficient for the whole district to cope with ordinary cases, and special constables might b«j 
emploYcd for any special occasion. 

They should be nominated as those under Regulation XXII. of 
1816, and the most respectable men of the village, constituting a 
Piinchact, should be made resimnsibic for payment of their wages in coin or kind, the whole 
body should he mustered at the thannah once a week; the Darogah reporting to the Magis¬ 
trate such as neglect to attend, or otherwise misbehave. No reform in the village police can 
be attempted until a better class of individuals are placed at the head of the Mofussil police. 
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Si RKAK CiiAMPAiiuN. Joliit JMsigistHitc Ijtts iustltiitcd tlio plan of luaking all tlu' 

heads ot the villages, through their putwaree, send the reeeipt to the 
thannah, whouoe it is forwarded to himselt; a plan which he has fouiul ha\e good ertcet, 

PooKNcAii payable by each inhabitant should ho fixed as ap])oint- 

cd tor those under liegulation XXII. (»t’ IS 1(1, so as to give every 
(/hokoedar three rupees per luenseni, the money being remitted by the Magistrate, to be 
issued with the salaries oi the other police ofllcers, which would render them independent o(’ 
the Zumeendars, and certain of their pay. 

They should be made servants of (JovcrimuMit, and have a brass 
badge, with a fixed salary of throe rupees,the assessment and collee- 
tum from tlie villagers being vested in the Darogali. 

The same ])lan should be adojded as for station watchmen under 
Jvcgnlatlon XXIf. of iHlti, to uccure at least three rupees to each 
(3hokcc(lar, a system ot rew'ards, aswell as punishments, should Ix’ established, as well as 
promotion to the oHicc of Ihirkandos for meritorious services, the 'riiamiadars should see 
them rcgidarly paid, forwarding aeeounls of the collections, with the Chokeedar's receipt, 
and the siirjdiis funds to the IMagistrato every mouth. 

It a sy,'tem oi’ regular payment he not established, the oiliee of 
Chokeedar had better he abolished, the acting Magistrate proposes, 
that where there are at present three or I’our watchmen, there should he one able bodied well 
paid lUirkaiidos rceeivlug bis pay fromtbo Magistrate, to wbleli eml the Zumeendars should 
pay to the ^Magistrate what they nominally pay to (he ('hokeedars. 

It is not necessary at pn'sent to exteiuj one organized system to 
every village, it will he enough to (‘■'tahlislj witliin villages oi' a certain 
))opulation a well regulated niglit guard, w itii salaries adc((ualc to their sup[iort, and payment 
ihercoi’Avr«m/ to them, the Magistrate liowever having discretionary power to admit villages 
of smaller extent within the benefit «)1' Mieh a provishm. The Chokeedar s.hoidd he under 
supervision of a hukshee, of wliitdi there might be i'rom two to four to each thannah, to whom 
their reports should he made wlien ho visits the village, instead of by going f(» the Darogah 
as at present, except in eases rcipilnug the Immediate attention of tin; Darogah himself. 

Could three rupees monthly be. regtdarly secured to tliem, it 
would greatly tend to increase tlieir zeal and eflicieney, but this can 
hardlv ho hojied t'or, unless a different system to that in force ol levying their stipends from 
the inhabitants within the heat is adopted, and (.iovernmont add stmie.thijig to the proceeds. 

The first step to reform is to render them as iar as pos.^ihle 
indcj)emlent of the Znmeendar, his goimi'tah.s, the mimduls, and tlic 
head men of the vilIa<Tc. They shouM he selected by (he heads of families in the village, 
appointed hy the Darogah, and ajtpioved hy the Magi. trute, and on no account should 
they be allowed to perform any other work than their duly sts watchmen ro(jnircs. 
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IncrfasG of pay, or any otlier alteration, would be ineffectual 
in improving them until the native character be completely rcforni- 
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To render the watch inclHcient they should be better paid 
and altogether unconnected w'ith the Zuineendars and village 
pe<)j)l(*, the salary should be lioiir rupees, leviable from every forty or fifty habitations, 
in tlie manner laid down in Jiegulation XXII. of 1810; appointed too, and rcmoveable 
by tlu! Magistrate. TJic same amount as is now levied, if properly applied, might furnish 
each village with an effective and trustworthy watch, who to prevent the formation of 
local a.'<M)e.iation.s should be itinerant, occasionally removing from one village to anothej. 

MooHsiiKiiAiiAn. No rejtly has been made to this [)art of the question. 

Tlie acting ]\Iagistrate docs not sec any immediate remedy 
for the present state of things, it might be well, he considers to make 
over tlu‘lainl to the Ziimccndars and to establish an organized body of Chokcedars paid 
diri-et by (iovernmeiit, “ but to turn off the present incumbents Avould be to let loose 
l l,()()0 (the number of the Chokeedar.s,) thit'vrs on flu’s (listrirtJ’ 

I'hey ought to be appointed in the same manner as the station 
watch under llcgulatiou XXII. of 1816. The Darogali, previous 
to ap[)ointmc:nt. ascertaining that they arc of good character, and have not been punished 
for any crime. 

The Magistrate would dismiss the Cliokecdars, except when 
two-thirds of the inhabitants personally aj>plicd for them, and 
supply their places witlig^ military police. For giving information, he would have a cer¬ 
tain number of able bodied rc.spectable men sworn as eoustables, paying them four annas 
a day when on active service, and a reasonable sum forgiving information at the thanhah. 

They .«liould be made independent of the zumeeudars and 
villagers, and be paid by the Government, also made removable 
from one village to another to prevent their forming any connection with the residents of 
a village. A small tax should be levied sufficient to pay each watchman four rupees 
per mensem. 

The inhabitants arc so wretchedly poor that enforcing a com¬ 
plete establishment of Chokcedara would be felt as a great grievance. 

The acting ^Magistrate proposes nothing in emendation of 
the system, but says that il' they were independent of the zumeen- 
dars and talookdars, an affray could rarely if ever take place. 

The Acting Magistrate is unable to point out any alteration for 
their reform. 

The Cliokecdars should be abolished, and a body of Burkandoses 
entertained, moving about the districts on the Magistrate’s orders. 
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with Ilavlldars to cvory ten men, JumtiKidarrt over each thirty, with three officers of a 
higher grade over these, and a siibadar over the whole, the* l)ody being drilled to aet in 
concert. 

'Phe land given for support of tlie ('hakarati pykes. should be 
increased to twelve beegalis at least, and i'or those that receive 
salaries a system similar to that for support of the station watch under Kcgulatum XXII. 
of ISlfi shouhl be adopted, and they shtndd be. paid three rupees eight annas a month, 
indeed it would be better to make this a rule for all C.diokeedars and re.store the Chakaraii 
lands. 

They should be [>laccd under control of the Magistrate on the 
s,amc footing a.s Ijiirkandoscs. 

No reply is made to this ])art of the (juery. 

They should be [daeed under the entire eonh'ol of the Magis¬ 
trate, and luive their pay regidated and levied .agreeahly to liegula- 
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The IMagistratc prnposc's that the three rupees, t'ight annas, 
should be regularly paid to the C'hokeedars by the Zumeeilars, who 

might collect these dues from the rjotts. 

They should be so Avell paid as to render it unnecessary for 
Mibnaiore them to labor in the field. 'Phe smallest salary should be three 

rupees eight annas, to be collected from the Ziimeejnlars hy the Darogahs. 

The officers in Monghyr, lJurdwan, and Ilankof)rah have given no rei)lies. 

It is very surprising to observe how i||^ facts have been elicited 
iiiiMABKs (|ucry; nearly the whole of' tins rcpm*s being confiuc<l to mere 

theoretical assertion«, .afPording no data on which to ground a well-foimdcd .system, or to 
base any remaks, and this notwithstanding flic highly interesting nature of the svdyect com¬ 
prised in the querjs and the extensive influence the chokeedarec system must have on the 
peace and tranquillity of tin; country and the protection of life and proi)erty. It aj)pears 
therefore the more astonishing how very meagre are the replies the several Magi.strates 
have given, all however except the :MagistratC3 of Kungpore, Ilugoorah, and d'jp]»erah 
agrccln representing the present state of the watch as inefficient, and the last of these threo 
officers confines his view of its efficiency to the expression of the watch “ being as efficient 
as it i.s possible to make it under present circninstanccs.” 

The statement I have framed from tlic replies to (Circular jNo. 74 ol 1837 is aiipcnd- 
cd to this paper, as it affords a fair criterion of the state of the watch as far as it 
comes under cognizance of the IMagistratc, and from tliis it appears that the dismissals 
made for proven causes before those officers were annually rather more than five in every 
four huudred, and it further apjicars that of these for actunl mines out of one hundred and 
tliirty thousand, three hundred, and sixty five, the number is three hundred and seventy-six. 
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annually, wliifli would ho, 2.88 in the thousand of men wdio are placed as guardians 
of a people, among whom f have shew'ii the ratio of crime to be only O.dO in the thousand. 

'riu; htatenieiit relerred to in the observations on the rejdies to the first (picry shews 
the vast disproportion of the chokeedaree fon;e between one zillah and .‘mother, and as I 
have there <’ominented upon this subject at some length, hotli as regards the numerical 
■•'tn’iigth and the cost of this establi.-’hmeiit, I sladl not enler upon further detail here: 
."ufiice it that, were there no exlorlions used for tin; support of the Cliokeedars beyond th<; 
admitted demand, llieir cost would be found to amount to above sixty lacs of rupees 
annually, a sum, as I have beiore shown, amjdy sidlicient for the maintenance of a really 
cfHeient Police establi.duncnt, but proofs exist, as 1 shall evidence by a lew faats of 
a <'on.siderably larger sum being exat^ted Irom the j)oor ryotts, &c. even it may bo fairly 
and without cxaggeratiim estimated to the extent of three, times that amount, or at least 
one hmalred and eiglity lacs annually. 

Jjet us not how'ovi'r, digress but examine progressively into tin* 
present state and history of the C!hokeedareo establishment. We. find 
that in former limes, under the native (ioVTrument.s the ofiico of Chokeedar was confined to 
a re>peelable cla.^s ol' villagers, having a station to maintain in the little eominunity of their 
hamlet, they were allowed a small portion of lau<l for su])port, over which the/.luncendar had 
no control, and of which he w‘as incapable by any mean.s of dcipriving them: that it was 
adeijiiate to their support will be seen, by a. n-fcreiKU! to the revenue ;iecounts of the early 
days of IJrili'h ruh* in India, but besides this [irovisiou, they were held to have h'gitiinate 
lille, by custom and long established Usage, to certain fees and gratuities on the occurrence 
of marriages, and other^^j'emonies oi feasts in the village, as well as at the harvesting of 
tlie crops; these resources eombined to support them in comfort and resjHictability 
among their co-treres of the village, with whom their ofiioc and character gave them 
no small power, and generally S[(caking they were; eonscquently of good caste. ^Vhen, 
however, tliis motle of provision was aholislied, the zmueeiulars, being in the ileecJieial 
setth'Uient allow»'tl proportamalely, were reepdred to sec that the Chokeedars wore ap¬ 
pointed and paid, or reeeived an e(|ulvalent after the rate of three Jviipees per mensem, with- 
tuit any further allowanees, which were deemed op|)rcssivc on the peo[)lc. Dy this measure 
res|)('<*tal)le men ceased to desire the appointment, for they heeoinc in fact the serv.'uits 
of tlic Zumeciulars, as appears from nearly all the ^Magistrate’s reports, instead of heing dis¬ 
tinctly, as tlu'v might to he, puhlic servants, and hence arises the unitcrsal complaint of the 
inellieiemw ol’and little dependence to he placed on the present, ClK)keedars. Ilenectoo 
the deeiiaised respeclahility ol'the class ol’jieople now employed generally in the capacity of 
(’hokeedars and'■neh like, in f.iet the outcasts of society among whom, as is naturally to 
he expected, vi-c revels, and crime is rife, they arc in fine, from those causes, the plunderers, 
and not the pi otcetois ef rlie people, their detestation instead of this ohjeet of their respect, 
diunued and feared instead of heing resorted to as defenders, the shcltcrers and comrades 
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or'ililevca and dakolts. A I'oarfiil change from their former state, and one that cannot ht’ 
too much deprecated, calling loudly as it does for a reform in i*oot and branch. 

Sufficiency of Pay sccond division of this ([ucry refers to the pay oftlu' 

chukcedars, a subject on which I certainly feci some hesitation in 
detailing the conclusions to which I have come, ami I consequently beg they may bo 
received with all due consideration also to the gn)unds of foundation whereon ^*0 built 
the opinions of the Maf^istrates, to which lam opposed only because my own personal 
inquiries and experience have satisfied mo of their accuracy, or at least feasibility on tin- 
grounds which shall be exhibited in the course of these remarks: originally 1 was agreeing 
in the opinion, so generally expressed by nearly all the ^Magistrates, that the chokeedars 
were seldom if ever paid for the duties they performed, or at all events were so iiia(le([uatc]y 
rein^cratcd as to leave them open to every temptation. I commenced my iiiquirii's with a 
strong bias in favor of the so generally expressed supposition that they wore poor and 
oppressed individuals, without any sufficient means of subsistence. From the replies to tliis 
<jucry it would appear that the sum they receive varies from tw.i amnis to throe ru[iccs ]>cr 
mensem, and that it is wholly inadequate to the support of an indivhlual; the only exceptions 
to tliis general belief being in the Twenty-four Pergimnahs ami I>arasiit,whcro lour rupees is 
1 he lixed rate, and generally as much or more than pco[»lc in that class of life, otherwise 
ciiiploycd, can earn; but the Joint Magistrate of Poorncah, the acting Joint Magistrate of 
Furreedpore, the acting Magistrate of liakcrguiij, the acting Alagistrate of Tipperah, tlie 
Magistrate of Jessore, and the Magistrate of iNiidceali, while they seem to believe thitt the 
cliokcodars do not receive the full sum of three rupees jier mensem, evidently consider that 


"uni an inadequate salary. 

ft is very evident, however, that the Magistrates, form their o])inion of the remuneration 
these officers actually receive, on the sujipusitloii that they collect no more than a regular 
li xed sum gathered from c acl i house, often unpaid, and are not aware that—(as I have very good 
reason to believe, and the Magistrate of the Twenty-four Pergiiunalis appears to concur in the 
• q)inioii from the acknowledgment he makes ol' their receiving pertf uisitvs) —they still continue 
to collect the fees, &c., formerly allowed to the original chokeedars before the decennial 
settlement, on the marriages, poojahs, &c., of the ryotts; amounting as f firmly believe to 
considerable sums* although it is extremely difficult, if not indeed altogether impossible, to 
t)btain accurate data on the subject, so much so, that I entertain considerable rolilctancc, us 
I before said, to take up the position I have regarding it; this however I have formed on 
the following and similar information which I have been at some pains* in collecting from 
various sources including the zumcendars, their omluh, the shop-keepers, and ryotts of 
v arious parts, backed often by the admission even of various chokeedars themselves: of these 
J beg to mention a few. 


* At my own expense in \isiting distant places, chiefly since May 183S. 
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A cliokcodar a little beyond liajmuhal in Zillah Uhaguliwre* stated that lie seldom 
received than one rupee per mensem from marriages, ponjahs, &c.;—the like was also 
told me by a ryott in Herliampore village near Seetakoond in Monghyr. At Bar,t com¬ 
plaints were made to the Superintendent of Police and to myself by the chokeedars, that 
they were able to collect only from t’vclve annas to one rupee per mensem; but a little 
conversa^on with more than one, produced an admission that besides their fixed salaries 
they bad a receipt of from sixteen to twenty rupees per mensem, which was confirmed by 
the Darogah and Jummadar of the thunnah. In Zillah >Shahabnd at Baroogunj, a like 
a<;knowlcdgcmcnt was made by the chokeedar. At Dhurool in the Aklunghur thannadaree 
jurisdiction I was assured by tlie Zumeendars, Mohurers, and tlic liyotts; to whom 1 
spoke, that the perr^uisitea of the chokeedars, were equal to at least four rupees per mensem, 
hrmdrs their pat) ; the latter stated by the darogah to be from one to two rupees. At Agur- 
d(;ep in Zillah ^^^ldceah,^ a chokeedar complained bitterly of receiving no more b^ his 
rolloctions from the ryotts, in small sums of four pice from one, eight pice from another, 

than two rupees twelve annas a month, but a little conversation produced an admission 
that, from presents on marriages, poojahs, and so forth, he received about two score (40) 
rupees annually. At Mooshurah near Nudeeah, a servant of au Indigo-planter told hmj 
that the chokeedars legitimately collected from two rupees twelve annas to three ru])(;cs, 
but that their fee on every marriage was fixed at one rupee, and that at poojahs they 
received from four annas to a riq^ce at the plc.asurc of the parties; the whole making an 
income ol' from five to six nijmcs monthly. At Kutwa in Zillah Biirdwan, I learned from 
tlic sliop-kccpcrs, with several of whom I spoke, that the chokeedars are considered .authori- 
z(!d to collect four rupees per mensem, but that the presents of fees on marriages, poojahs. 
\c., raise their wages to between seven or eight rupees. At Goorhhiir in Zillah Barusut, the 
two c.hokcedars, as one of them informed me, received four rupees, collected from tho ryotts, 
IVom two to four or eight annas on marriages, and a piece of cloth, &c., of about a rupee 
value, at each poojah in Assin. The last fact that T shall mention is, that it was lately disco- 
vtTcd at (’Inngrcc-Iluttah in the 24-Pergunnalis, that two chokeedars collected annually 
it l(‘ast nine hundred rupees between them. 

1 1 may be said that surely the oflicial reports of a large majority of the Magistrates arc 
nunc worthy of credence, than the statements however succinct of a mere humble indivi¬ 
dual of but moderate pretensions, like myself, nevertheless I am disposed to urge strongly, 
that r(>liancc may bo placed on the above; for confined generally to his station, hedged in by 
I he authority and ilignity of his position, as well as surrounded by a host of native officers, 
all interested to give tlicir ow n coloring to the state of affairs, few indeed are the vibrations 


* Rccci'.iii" according to the report from two to three rupees a month salary, 
t The ZiUnh riport bays that the chokeedars receive from tvn nnnaaio as many rupees. 
; Tlf ri'iiort says, that their ‘ nominal’ pay is three rupees eight annas. 
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of truth uiiicli ever reach his well cottoned ears; besides, although a private individual may 
converse freely with natives of all classes, seldom indeed is it that the Magistrates or others 
in authority are disposed to do so; apd although it is true some honorable exceptions have 
existed, such instances are of rare occurrence, and yet more seldom docs it occur that they 
have the power of so doing, being generally accompanied by servants or others, before whoiiP 
few of the inhabitants will speak freely, although to one or even morc^uropeons, unattended^ 

I have found all classes very communicative on any subject either public or private tlint 
may be started. 

Certain it is that a general fixed rate of four rupees would bo an ample remuneration 
to prevent all temptation, if the chokeedars be also placed under sufficient surveillance; but 
the sums re(|uired must be collected in a less objectionable mode, than that, at present 
adopted for their remuneration by the Zumoendars, of levying the tax from the ryotts by the 
hands of the chokeedars themselves, for so long as that is pursued the door of extortion and 
oppression is kept open, and no publie authority can ever know the real circumstances of 
these men, or the actual amount of their receipts; and hence, whilst the information derived 
from one source, would lead to the supposition so generally expressed, that this branch 
of the police is driven by the stern hand of poverty to the commission of crime, 
oppression, and extortion, the several interests involved in other sources of intelligence, 
may combine perhaps to represent their receipts as greater than they really are; 
except indeed, us occurs in some of the examples noted aboyc, when the same is admitted 
by the chokeedars themselves. 

This much is certain that the Zumcendars although pledged to their support, and receiv¬ 
ing an allowance from Government, in making settlements for that purpose, entirely neglect 
^'uch provision; as far as they themselves arc concerned, and while employing the chokeedars 
on their revenue collections and other private affairs, throw them entirely on the people 
for support; at the same time under the present system, the Magistrate seldom or never 
interests himself about their remuneration, or organization in any way; often quietly 
acquiescing in their (os he believes) receiving less than two rupees a month; although he 
must be fully aware, that such a paltry stipend must be utterly unequal to the support of .a 
man and his family, unless increased by illegal profit derivable from abuse of power, or from 
the fruits of positive crime. 

I have said nothing hitherto as to the chokccdarce establishment of station towns cn« 
tertained and supported under the provisions of Regulation XXIl. of 1816 , revised by a 
recent Act; but the establishment maintained under these laws forms too small a proportion of 
the whole chokeedars for any particular notice to be necessary; as some of the Ma^strates 
and otliers however, who have given an opinion on this branch of the Police have seemed to 
attach consideration to this portion of it, as forming a good basis for a revised system of 
general application, I may be allowed to make an observation relative to its effects since the 
the late act seems in my opinion to have most signally failed in producing the desired effects 
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•)i’ amelioration, from a want of due consideration being given, or sufficient inquiry made, as 
tc» the effect of the old mode of taxation under the first named Regulation before the promul¬ 
gation of the latter law ; a belief in which I am borne out by a recent application to Govern¬ 
ment made by Mr. ,J. H. Patton, the Magistrate of the 24-Pergunnahe, on this subject, 
ft is really surprising that the fact should have been overlooked that the present system 
of levying the cliookcedaree tax, constituted as it now is, guards and protects the rich and 
powerful, at the expense of the needy and defenceless—a rather startling assertion 
certainly, were it unaccompanied by proof, but 1 will shew it to be true nevertheless. In 
a few words; the law authorizes the levy of one anna froni every straw thatched hut or 
bungalow, the rent of which is often not above one rupee per mensem, which would be in 
the I'jitio of taxation (jf 6.25 per cent., the inhabitant of this hut possessing rarely more 
th an the clothes he stands up in, and the few days’ supply of rice he has in store, oftering 
no temptation to a thieJ', and requiring no watchman but poverty. Yet the legislature, whilst 
«.lusing this heavy demand to bo made on the poor man, refuses to sanction the Icv^ of 
above four annas from the rich man’s large upper-roomed house, with its extensive well 
laid out comj)Ound, and lot at, perhaps, 300 rupees per mensem, Avhosc inhabitant boasting 
of valuable plate and costly jewels, oifers hourly temptation to the burglar and the 
common thiei', recpiiring a lynx-eyed guardian for their protection,—notwithstanding which 
he is called on for a ratio of taxation amounting to only 0.083 per cent.: a degree of evident 
injustice that surely calls for some inriuiry at the least. 

TJje general proposition I'or improvement of the chokcedars in reply to the third 
branch of this query appears to be the universal extension of the provisions of Regulation 
XXII. of 1816 to every description of chokeedar, this however would disarrange tin; 
system entered upou under the decennial settlement and render necessary extensive 
.iltcrations in the Revenue department, which might be in a great measure obviated. • The 
Magistrates of Rhagulpore and Dacca, and the Joint Magistrate of XoakoIIee would 
recommend a regularly organized semi-military force in lieu of tlie n‘-.fcctivo 

<‘Stablishmcnt, and all agree that they should be separated altogether fro n Iho control of 
the Zumcendars and placed exclusively under the Magistrates.—Many Avould say that this 
wore a harsh measure as regards the Zuuieendars, but from the acknowdeged inetlicicncy of the 
chokcedars and the equally acknowledged certainty that although made use of as their servants, 
the Zumeendars do not directly pay them a fraction, although legally required to give them 
tlirec rupees each per mensem, for which the provisions of the decennial settlement made 
ample allowance, they have by this neglect forfeited all right to complain ot any alteration 
now made. It seems too, quite evident from the replies to this query, though none have 
entered into actual det.'iil on the subject, that nearly all the magistrates concur in consider¬ 
ing some alteration necessary that shall remove the control of the Zumcendars and place 
the chokcedars under solo authority of the Government, as regular public officers; a strong 
argument too in favor of this view of the^ case appears in the fact that, in every district 
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where there is a great city the majority of thannabs in which are provided with chokce- 
dars, under Regulation XXII. of 1816; instead of the usual village watch tRe proportion* 
of chokcedars to each thannah falls far short of the average number of 366; and among 
them the ratio of crime, with the single exception of Patna, is not considerable with relative 
consideration to the chokeedars generally. ^ 

It appears to me then, very clear, that every branch of the police should be under the 
sole control and management of the Government; and that no portion, (much less the 
strongest, and under proper superintendence, what might be made the most useful part of 
it,) should bo left to the tender mercies of the landholders for support, or thrown on the peo¬ 
ple individually, for existence,—in fact, that none but men duly appointed and cxclu^vely 
empfoyed as regular Police ‘officers should be deputed to the performance of Police duties; 
except only in such cases of extraordinary emergency, but seldom occurring, as may war¬ 
rant a call upon any inhabitants to give their, aid and support to the Police in their 
operations in the prevention of dakoitee, the preservation of the peace, or the apprehension 
of desperate offenders, on whleh occasions the people should bo encouraged, by rewards, 
public expressions of approval, &c. &c., to unite in one common interest and use their best 
exertions for the general good. 

The amount now professedly and legally paid for chokeedars in one form or another 
exclusive however, of fees or presents, is Rs. 60,59,856. annually, and the sum requisite, 
iis T have shown in the remarks on the third query, for a really efficient and well organiz¬ 
ed forces of 90,502 men, of whom 10,679 should be mounted as a horse patrol, is only Rs. 
52,14,852 per annum, or a saving on the present expense of Rs. 8,45,004 annually-r-those 
men should be allowed their proper turn of promotion with the remainder of the Police 
and also be taught to look for rewards on occasions of particularly bold or good conduct in 
apprdicnsion of escaped criminals, the resistance of dakoits, and such like. Such an esta¬ 
blishment, properly superintended, would soon change the face of matters connected with 
Police in this country—without such extended and active surveillance any alteration 
is useless,—is hopeless; improvement can only result from such activity of superintendence 
as may keep every Police officer constantly under the eye of his superior, and thus ensure 
either the prevention, or tho immediate detection and punishment of any dereliction of 
duty. But with this and a well regulated force in a ratio of one to every throe hundred 
inhabitants, as I have detailed in my observations on Query the third, every thing may be 
hoped for, and I may safely add secured, in tho way of improvement that can be desired. 
Before closing this, I think it as well to take notice of a rather singular observation made 
by the Magistrate of Dacca, which appears to require some explanations. He says that 


* Vide Fatna. 168 

.. 104 

Dacca .ft. 132 

And the 24*Furgunnahs. 212 
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every honest man among them would gladly relinquish his employment; but it can hardly 
be supposed) its this remark would imply, that at this period a man is allowed to be retained 
by any species of force in an employment that he desires to quit, for whatever cause. . 


QUERY THIRTEENTH. 

Are affrays common^ and what plan do you adopt to prerent their occurrence ? 


1’atna. 


liBIIAR. 


Biiaiiabau. 


No—On report being made of an intended affray, the thaunadar 
^ is deputed to ascertain the cause and prevent violence, if the 

quarrel be arising from claims to land, and both parties arc tnaliks, they arc called on, 
under Regulation XV. of 1824 to state their claims, and they arc bound over to keep 
the peace. If from other causes, the parties arc recommended to submit to arbitration and 
arc bound over to keep the peace. 

No—On information being given, the principals arc summoned 
and detained at the court, in other words imprisoned^ and a burkan- 
dus stationed to prevent disturbance, the parties in disputes about lands being directed to 
resort to Reg. XV. of 1824. 

No—8 affrays—4 with, and4 without, homicide—occurredin 1837. 
The rules laid down in the Circular Orders of the Nizamut Adawlut 
of the 2.5th Oct. 1797 and 19th April 1809 have generally formed the rule of guidance. 
The darogahs are required to report all eases of expected affrays when the parties .are 
required to give Moclmlkas; and Sec. 27, of Reg. XX. of 1817 is enforced as admirably 
adapted for prevention of affrays. 

No—they are frequent, but now much diminished. On intima¬ 
tion being given of an expected affray, the Zumeendars and chief 
men of the village arc bound over to keep the peace. 

No—The only property about which dispute arose has been 
attached under See. 18, of Reg. VI. of 1803. 

No—On apprehension of an affray, the darogah is ordered to 
depute burkandoscs to prevent a breach of the peace, and the princi¬ 
pals arc bound over to keep the peace. 

No—Owing to the small quantity of cultivated lands and effi¬ 
ciency of the Police. 

Yes—Of a simple kind. In addition to taking recognizance 
from the parties to keep the peace, the principals are informed that 
they will be held personally responsible, if a breach of the peace occur; the hooknmnumek 
to this effect being required to ^c signed by them, returned to the Magistrate as an evi¬ 
dence that they arc aware of what is going on. 


Sakun. 


SlUlKAR Ciiumvahun. 


POOR.VBAII. 


iBllAOULFOBR. 


Tiuiioot. 
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Dinajpoib * —Generally confined to disputes about haids or fisheries. 

Tfie Zumeendars arc warned; and themselves and their Umlah some¬ 
times- bound over to keep the p^c. 

No^It is generally sufficient to caution all parties against 
breaking the peace. 

RuNoroRP.. No—The JSIagistrato may easily quell such a disposition 

by exercise of his judgment in binding the parties to keep the 


Malda. 


RuNoroRp. 


peace. 


nAJSl/l7HAEe. 


the^Magistruto. 


No—The roobuharcG of Mr. Bury of the 4th November 1834 
i tiforred ti> as adapted to the prevention of affrays, is not sent by 


Muorsheoabad. 

Bperbkoom. 


_ No—The provisions of llegulation IV. of 1825 are enforced. 

BlIl.OflRAH. . 

>'03—The parti(^^ arc hound over in heavy penalties to keep 
till V.. md the darogahs are required, on hearing of an assem¬ 
bly of people for such purpest^.. , act according to Section 18 of Regulation XX. of 1817 ; 
the floint Magistrate also uses his best endeavors to find out and punish the instigators. 

Muorsheoabad. No—F ar otherwise. 

Beerbkoom. No— 

Mvmensing. Yes.—The Magistrate has given the Zumeendars and latmds 

to understand that they will be held responsible for affrays taking place for their benefit, and 
likewise ordered the darogahs when fear of a riot exists to proceed as directed by Section 
18 of Regulation XX. of 1817, punishing also the head-men and proprietors of villages, 
for not reporting and endeavoring to prevent tumultuous assemblies and affrays, as required 
by Clause 10 of Section 21 of Regulation XX. of 1817. 

* No—Sending for the parties who are reported to bo about to 

fight and warning them; in actual cases of affray, punishing heavily 
the instigators and«ringlcaders. 

Not serious ones—Laying hold of the principal parties for whose 

LHErj,DioRE. benefit tKc affrfty is caused, is the mode of suppression used; though 

it is not stated whether for the purpose of punishment, or for what this imprison¬ 
ment is inflicted. * 

No—Arresting persons, collecting fighting men, and punishing 
them for misdemeanor. 

Making the whole police answerable for the offence—by taking 

1 akurqu. recognizances to keep the peace, or stationing one or two police 


Dacua. 


rb'REft.Dl’URE. 


Sylhet. 


n.lKUBQUNJ. 


officers on the spot. 


Tipperau. 


No—On report of an expected affray, both parties are bound 
over to keep the peace. 

No—The provisions of Regulation VIJI. of 1828, arc ample, if 
acted up to. * 


.AKOLLSE. 
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IIuoai.>.E. 

EunuwAN. 

Bankobaii. 

42-Pebgunmaus. 


Bakuset. 


J E»SOUE. 


Nuddeea. 


Midnafoke. 


No— 

Not received. 

Not received. 

Not received. 

No—Burkandoses and chokcedars are directed to give notice of 
illegal a.s8einblicH, and the darogahs are authorized to take measures 
for immediate suppression of them, seizing the parties if necessary. 

Not very—On information of probable alfray, the darogah or 
nazir, with as many burkandoscs as can be spared, are sent to the 
spot to apprehend all persons assembled for the purpose of causing a breach of the peace ; 
who arc punished under Section 19, of Regulation IX. of 1807. The principals are sum¬ 
moned, and if the personal interl'crence of the Magistrate fail in settling the dispute; 
Moclndkas arc taken under Regulation IV. of 1825, or in disputed boundaries Regulation 
XV. of 1824, is resorted to. 

Yes—but not so much so, as might be expected. On collection 
of any body of armed men, the parties arc warned that they, for 
whose benefit the affary is about to take place, will be held personally responsible. 

No—On intimation of a probable aflray, the parties are l>ouud 
over to keep the peace; and the darogah is ordered to apprehend all 
persons assembled to commit a breach of the peace. 

Notorious as is the frequent occurrence of affrays, nearly all the Magistrates agree in 
pronouncing them of unfrequent occurrence in their several districts; in fact, by these 
reports, they would only appear to hai)pcn in the districts of Tirhoot, Mymensing, and 
Nuddeea, to any extent. The general mode adopted for their prevention, being apparently 
binding over all parties to keep the peace, under penalty, on a report being made 'of the 
probable occurrence of an affray. In spite however of these reports, it is very certain 
that affrays in lower Bengal have of late years increased, and nothing has so much 
tended to add to their number, as the abolition of the salutary rule, which restrained the 
distance between an established indigo factory, and a proposed new erection. I need only 
^instance the present state of affairs near the town of Nuddeah, where, within the short space 
of one (piarter of a mile, on the banks of a jhcel, there are to be found three native and one 
European factories, all dependant on the same tract of lands for support, and which of course 
arc the cause of constantly recurring affrays. One of these too, belongs to a darogah of the 
Thannah; nor is this a solitary instance of such a state of things. To this is to be added as 
a great cause for increase, the loose and vague execution of the laws regarding trespass of 
cattle, and the injuries done thereby; for I know it to be a fact that darogahs often refuse 
to impound them for a trespass, and that the Magistrates encourage thdr officers in such 
refusal, the consequence of which is, the owners are countenanced by the Police in attempt¬ 
ing the rescue of cattle so seized, and affrays ensue. Another encouragement to affrays 
is the supposed want of a clearly defined rule of practice in such cases, the evil consequences 
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of which} I had^^asion to observe in Monghyr; in a ease where in expectation of an 
aifray, certain parties, In accordance to tlie law to that effect, applied to Mr. Battyc, the 
Joint Magistrate, to prevent a bre:u:h of the peace: on this petition he caused a reply to 
be endorsed, stating that he had not the power to interfere until an actual breach of the 
peace had occurred ;—this was interpreted as a sanction to their proceedings, an affray followed, 
with loss of life, as an almost necessary consequence. The dispute was a boundary one, 
coming under Kegulation XLIX. of 1793, and subject to Regulation I. of 1822 and II. of 
1823; and the order of Mr. Battyc, or of others whereof I have met some few who think 
like him, appears to me to be in direct opposition to the spirit at least, if not to the letter 
also, of Section 18 of Regulation XX. of 1817, and Regulation XX. of 1824. What 
Section 21st, regarding apprehensions of criminals, as referred by the Magistrate of Mymeu- 
sing; or Section 27th, regarding distraint, mentioned by the Magistrate of Shahabad, has to 
<lo with the general subject of consideration, I must confess is not clear to me. It would be 
well therefore if every JMagistrate were definitively instructed on a complaint of expected 
affray, to call upon the opposing parties, and bind both over to keep the peace for a certain 
period, under a fixed penalty—and to tins I would add a renewal of tlie old order limiting the 
confines within whicli an indigo, or other factory should be erected near to an old established 
concern. 


Tatna. 


Bkiiak. 


QUERY NINETEENTH. 

How dors the nmon of ColUrtor and Marjistratc u'ork hi your District. If you 
Itarc a Deputy and Special Asmtant^ still the extent of work in both 
Departments 'I • 

This query docs not apply to Patna in the‘Magistrate’s opi¬ 
nion. 

The union has been the chief cause of the disordered state of 
the district in both departiuents, no one individual can attend to the 
two duties Avith satisfaction, or justice. And the Magistrate enumerates the vast accumu¬ 
lation of undisposed cases on his file, when he took charge, in confirmation of this assertion. 
Mr. J. Reid is Assistant to the Magistrate and Collector, but having both duties to attend 
to is of little service to the Magistrate. 

The union is detrimental to both departments, but particularly 
to the Police. The minds of men are differently constituted, inclin¬ 
ing more or less in a particular direction, qualilying them for a corresponding lino in the 
public service, whence some arc better fitted for Police, and other for revenue duties; quali¬ 
fications which arc but seldom united is one individual; and hence an union is injurious 
to one or the other, generally to both. 

to 


'^lIAIIAnAD 
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^ ^ ^ ^ The union must interfere witli the 2 )roper (]|^l)argc of either 

duly. Al u distaneo from tlie station, any oppression may be excr- 
cisc’d with impunity, providi'd it Jail short of such an excess, as may render it worth the 
Injured [»arty’.s iucurriug the risk and expense of a long and doubtful journey. It is of the 
utmost eonst‘f|nenee that the undivided attention of the Magistrate be given to the Super- 
intendeiu'e of his di.strict. 

.siijkAii (.'iiAMi-AJtiN. Jdiiij, 'Aragislratc is unable to reply to this query. 

'rin; union h.-is si pnjudicial ellect iiijoa both oJliccs, it being im- 
l)0PsIi)Ic for one iinlividual to keep d«»\vJi tlic arrears in both depart¬ 
ments; be.'idcs depriving the Magistrate of the power of visiting the interior of the Dis¬ 
trict. 'I'hc JuHijiliirn; J)e])arlmcnl alfords J’ldl oceiq)atIou for any oliiecr, with an ctKcicnt 
assistant, and the revenue Avould rcrpiire the same. 

^I'he iiuiou Avorks avcU in this district. 

Aot received. 

The two duties are loo much for one man. 

The duties are not at variance with each other. i>ut a deputy 
as.sl.'tant is ro<purcd, the iM.agistrate being at present alone in 


!>ii \i.t i.rouE. 
MtiMJIlYH. 
Tl IllIOOT. 

Din \.ipokr. 


( barge of both. 


M vi,Dv. 

lii'.viONiiii':. 

1) AJSIIl'll M'.l.. 

niTliOOIlAII. 

Pi l:SA. 


'I'lie Joint i\raglstrale finds iho two Departments snflicicntly 
within bis eoiilrol. 

The otliees are .separate in this distri(;t. 

The union Avorks hadly, no one man being .able to attend 
properly to both d( [)artment.'j. 

The district being small, tbere is no reason to complain of the 
union of the o(lice.s. 

The union is bad in principle—Mr. Tide, the Special A.s.sislant, 
has over since the iloint ^Magi.stiatc took charge, been in the Mofus- 
sil, .as Commissioner, to give possession of D/er Sfuizadiinrr to Dwarkanath Tagore, the aue- 
tlon ])ure.ha.'-'er of the estate, and also in charge of'i’hammhs Slin:atl^)iirr and liaciytnij; 
and jSIr. Assistant Turnbull eoudiiet.< the minor ijulics in both departments. 

It id bad—the assistant gh’cs only Iaa'O days to Fonjdarce bu.-i- 
ness in the Aveek. 

"Where there is sufficient assistance the uniou of the offices 
Avould Avork Avell on aC(^ount of the additional experience obtainable. 
The offices are separate. 

The union Avorks tolerably avcH, as the Magistrate is assisted by 
a Joint "Magistrate, an assistant Avith special poAvers, tAvo Principal 
Siiddcr Arncens, a Sudder Amecii, and Mahommedan LaAv Officer. 

The separation of the tAVO offices is much to be desired. 


MooKSIlBIAilAl) 

nRmiJiiuoM. 

Mymcsmmj. 

Dacca. 


rCREEUruBE. 
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Bakukguxj. 


The union is not so objectionable as in otlicr districts. 

The Magistrate is an advocate I’or tlie junction of the two 
offices. To the assistant, with jiowcrs of a Joint ]Magistr.atc, every 
description of cases is made over, excc[)t those connected with affrays^ murders or the ap¬ 
prehension of the organized gangs of burglars and thieves—the assistant as Deputy Col¬ 
lector holds sales, decides summary suits and disposes of miscellaneous work. 

The union works much the same as in other districts. The 
Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector is generally in the mofussil 
engaged in Settlement duties. 

The offices should be disunited. 

They never w'crc united. 

Not received. 


TirpEttAii. 


^OVKOU.KE. 

Hooni.BR. 
Hi'rdwan. 


Not received. 

Not received. 

The work in bolh departments is got through without much 
difficulty. 

1'lic union is very incompatible, and particularly prejudicial to 
the police. 

The offices arc separ.atod, and should not be united. 

The union was prejudicial to both departments, ])articul.arly the 
judicial. The IMagislratc is assisted by the Joint-iMagistrates and 
uncovcnanlcd assistant three days in the week each. 

The latter portion of this (piory is not very clearly ])ut, and docs not seem to have 
been perfectly understood by the jMagistrates, which, from its indefinite Avording is not 
perhaps very surprising. No remark however apjAoars necessary on the replies to it, iisthc 
majority seem to agree in considering the union of the two offices, as Injurious as is indeed 
generally admitted by every one who lias bcstowi'd a tbougbt on the subject, and no notice 
appears to have been taken of the latter part of the ipicstion relative to the extent of Avork 
in both departments, so as to enable a comparison to be formed. 


Bankuouaii. 

‘Jl-PcRnuNNAin. 

Haruset. 

JESSOIII''. 

Nuddeea. 

Mii>kavobe. 


Q U E E Y T W E N T Y-T HIED. 


A?r. ihr Ivtjcd J^ulashcs and BudnuiftheH VAmpcllvd to siat/ at the Thannahsj or 
Pharcc!^ of Ziimcndarcc Ivutc/utrcm, to provent their engaginy in crimes 
at night 

No—When released they arc made over to the care of tbe 
I?atna * 

Zumeendar, and directions arc given to the Darogah to report their 
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HllAIIAIlAb 


Smiiih. 


iSCKKAU CllAMl-AItUN 


PoOUNBAlI. 


mo«lo oF living from time to time, and if found with no ostensible means, security is 
demunilod from them. 

No—When liberated they are generally made over to the 
owners of their respective villages with orders to report their mode 
of life, &c. but they mostly migrate to other parts of the country. 

Occasionally—very bad characters are so restrained, but the 
instances are few, and in the end it acts for their benefit. 

No—It has been found to afford a pretext to the police for 
abiising their authority, in seizing [jersons not bearing a questiona¬ 
ble character, who had not the means of gaining an immediate release. 

No—The Zumeendars arc held responsible for the good con¬ 
duct of such characters. 

Yes—Unless they give two respectable sureties for good 
behaviour and remaining at home at night, and even then they 
arc under the surveillance of the Chokeedars. 

Biiaoui.J'oiu; Ycs— 

WoNQiiYu. Not received. 

No—The police must be inefficient where such a practice is 
necessary; and it would be better to detain characters requiring 
such a coercion constantly in jail. 

DiNAjronc Occasionally— 

No—The treatment of persons designated “ Budmashes” i.i 
in many instances highly objectionable, it makes up for the ineffi¬ 
ciency of the police by trespassing on the liberty of the subject, and opens a source of 
abubo in the detention and oppression under srfch a charge, of innocent men. 

No—They arc placed under supervision of the Zumeendaree 
Cmlahy MuutJnUy and Chohirdnrs, within whose limits they reside, 
and any suspicious absence from home, or being out at night is reported to the Magistrate. 

Eajsiiuiiai.i.. Ycs— the worst of them arc. 

lUoDouAii. Yes_ 

A lew of the most notorious, and it lias been the practice’ to 

place them under charge of the heads of their villages, and the 
village chokeedars, who report if they are causelessly absent from their homes. 

Mooksjicuabau. Ycs— 

Ycs—but the Magistrate does not approve of such an 


'I'll IIOUl 


Malda 


iU'Nf.i'ORi:. 


I’l IlNA 


i>LLlll'IIOO.M. 


arrangement. 


Mvmknsinc. 


Ycs—The Zumeendars have been ordered by the present 
officiating JMagistratc, to find a house for those released under 
olaubO G Section 20 of Kcgulatiou XX. of 1817. 
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Yes—If there be no one ready to become security for them* 
bfit the rule is not rigidly enforced. 

No—Except such Budmashes as are of very notoriously dan¬ 
gerous character, who are placed under surveillance of the Zumeen- 
dar, or head of the village. 


Dacca. 


Fureedfori. 


Sylhbt. 

Backubcunj. 

Tifpebam. 

Noakollre. 

Hooclek. 

Bukdwan. 

Bankooraii. 

24-Pi;iiaui;NAUs. 

Baraset. 

during the night. 

J F.SSORB. 


No—It is not necessary. 

No- 

Yes—Those who are of very notorious character. 

No—Mr. Commissioner Dampier ordered the practice to be 
discontinued. 

Yes—And with justice, as it is impossible to preserve the 
tranquillity of a district without sileh surveillance. 

Not received. 

Not received. 

Not received. 

No—But a Magistrate should have the power of placing any 
notoriously bad character under the surveillance of the Police 

i 

No—Occasionally they are placed under surveillance of the 
Police, but they are not compelled to sleep in the Thannahs, &c. 


at night. 

Nuddkka. Y(jg—faj. Jig practicable. 

Midnapore. Yeg —As far as regards Ki/d Kolassees. 

It appears that in nine districts, viz. Poorneah, Bhagulpore, Bugoorah, Moorshedabad, 
Bccrblloom, Mymensing, ITooglee, Nuddcca, and Midnapore all Kt/d Kolassees, and gener¬ 
ally all Budmashesy are indiscriminately confined at night; whilst in Shahabad, liajshuhaee, 
Pubna, Dacca, and Tipperah the most notorious characters among them arc so treated: of 
the other districts four have not replied to the query, but among the Magistrates who stote 
that it is the custom to confine such persons in their«districts, the ^lagistrato of Beer- ' 
bhoom exjircsscs his disapproval of the system; whilst in Poorneah, and Dacca their confine¬ 
ment is only contingent on not being able to give security; and the Magistrate of Ilooglee 
says it would be impossible to preserve the tranquillity of a district, withotit such sur¬ 
veillance ; the only argument in favor of Avhich is, exj)cdiency in restraining them from the 
commission of further crime than, it is to be feared, they would commit if at large,—and this 
in a country, where the average proportion of inhabitants to every police officer, is only 
112, which will be a fair ratio of 6 individuals to each habitation, would give not quitc^ 19 
houses for the surveillance of one police officer 1—in fact there cannot be a stronger pre^f of 
the absolute necessity of a total reform from beginning to end, than is evinced in the 
positive inefficiency of the police, overwhelming as are its numbers, to protect so small 
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a portion of inhabitants, without resorting to so tyrannical and oppressive an interference 
with the liberty of the subject, as coniining a man, who has fulhllcd the measure of punish* 
ment awarded to the crime he has committed, for the rest of his life, merely because the 
))oIice is wretchedly, so miserably, so disreputably disorganized, that one man is incapable 
of maintaining a surveillance over about one-third of 112 persons (for the rest would be 
women and children, easily kept in check). To the unparalleled interference this rule creates 
with the liberty of the subject, is to be added moreover the wide field opened for oppres¬ 
sion and extortion, by the nightly confinement of Kj/d Kolassres and IJudmashcs, for a 
corrupt Clmokcedar, or Police Oftieer lias only to threaten a respectable ryott or other 
resident within his jurisdiction, with denouncing him as a budmanh and confinino" him 
nightly from his homo and family, to extort from him any sum, or conditions in his power 
to meet,—nay even it may be beyond his power, as to escape such disgrace and oppression, 
he wmuld gladly part with his last roirrir and his last covering. 

Put viewing it as a measure of expediency;—fhe corrupting influence of jails is, as 
at present managed, (T had almost said //uA-inanaged, but that truth compels me to confess 
that they are not even attempted to be managed at all,) in this country, sufficiently 
known, to need no comment. Besides, as long as there are different degress of experience 
among thieves, and different degrees of crime, it must be inexpedient for the individual who 
has committed his first petty theft, perhaps even driven to that by the stern hand of 
poverty and starvation, to associate with the hardened and cxpcricuci:d robber, inured to 
crime from his youth up and resorting to it for the gratificatlou of debasing, degrading 
passions and the enjoyment of vices, not, in his ordinary station of life, within his reach; yet 
here arc public officers, called on in their official capacity, to exert themselves for the sup¬ 
pression of crime, employed actually to compel the association of the young and the old; 
—the hardened, and, we may surely in some cases hope, the repentant;—the experienced 
in crime and the novice ;—in one confined spot, deprived of the comfort of their families— 
often perhaps, or punishment has failed in its object, desirous of avoiding such associations 
in future.* Until forced—compelled by our police system, they gain experience from 
older hands, and learn to look ^n crime as a virtue, and to glory in deeds of vil¬ 
lainy, seeking to spend their days in idleness and crime, and their nights in 
gloating over and extolling their evil deeds: such is but a faint picture of the evils 
resulting from this most oppressive and inexpedient system which I could, but that this 
report has already extended to so great a length, illustrate with a host of facts; one 
however must suffice, notoroious in Bcei hhoom.—A public officer, who is a ryott of the place, 
also had, and 1 believe still has, charge of one of these places, where about one hundred of 

• A most ciirioiis instance of a desire to quit a career of crime, combining with an ignorant superstition, occurred some 
time since in tin- Muldu jail; a khidmntmr liad been commiticd more than once for petty pilfering, and being once more 
delected in the like practices, he ascribed the .act to some fatality aflecling his fingcis, against which his moral courage 
was unavailing—looking thcicforc at his hand for some lime, and pouring out a torrent of abuse on it for again bringing 
him into trouble, he fmUhed by cutting off the offending member with one stroke of a dhow^ or native bill hook. 
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these Kyd Kolassees and Sudmashes are required nightly to resort^ made a large 
income annually by lettiit^ them out to the surdars of Dahoits and burglars, to assist in 
committing such crimes as require numbers, or experienced practised hands—on one occa¬ 
sion too, when he had quarrelled with a neighbour who refused to let liim have a large timber, 
requiring full 25 men to remove, at the price he himself fixed on it—his prisoners were 
set to work in the night to remove the timber to his own premises, and the owner never 
received its value. 

Open to such abuses therefore—tending as it does to disseminate crime, and lessen the 
fear of punishment—and in its very mildest feature oppressive in the extreme,—I cannot 
but hope that the replies to this query, by bringing the subject in proper view to the notice 
of Government, may cause an immediate cessation of a system abounding with so many, 
and such serious evils, and which sheds so much disgrace on the alleged merciful rule of 
the British. 

This is the last of the queries, but it is to bo regretted that they had not been 
extended to comprehend a view of the state of the Magistrate’s Courts, their Umlah, &c. 
so as to shew the mode of conducting business after a case has passed tlie ordeal of the 
subordinate branches of police, and reached the point for redress and decision; as well as, 
to take a review of the characters by whom tlic Magistrate is surrounded, and on whom 
ho has in a great measure to depend, for the view of the case, and the infiucnce of his 
judgment; for much depends necessarily on the way in which a case is placed before the 
deciding authority. Another branch of this part of the subject, concerning which there 
is a great diversity of practice, and much diftcrcnco of opinion, at the same time that it is, 
one, materially afi'ecting the i)eoplo under Magisterial jurisdiction, is the mode and integrity 
of executing warrants and communicating orders, which being mostly carried on at a dis¬ 
tance from the Magistrate’s superintendence, are not unfrequcutly made sources of great 
oppression towards the people. To this should also have been added, some inquiries 
regarding the state of the jails; most generally as I have before said mismanaged, and not 
unfrequently made nests of vice and debauchery. With such additions, and they have 
been comprised iu the inquiries I have made in various parts of Bengal, these queries 
might have been made to comprise an useful review of every branch of the police of this 
country. The state of the jails having been made the subject of minute inquiry in 
another quarter, is of less importance here. But the state of the courts is so corrupt, 
and has such an important infiucnce on the police, as well as, upon the happiness of the 
people generally, so overwhelmed too, with work, much of it irrelevant or unnecessary, 
and concerning which, so little has been broiight to the notice of the supreme authority, 

I consider it of urgent necessity that some inquiries should be made, before any of 
the contemplated changes, can be efficiently and usefully made in the police system; for 
it is far better, to delay even the most beneficial alterations for a time, than by hastily 
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making them, to commence on an incomplete system, which will hcrei^'ter require other 
changes to perfect, or leave an opening to the cavils of the opponents to reform; though 
even there, 1 think something has been omitted, inasmuch as the committee for that pur- 
jKise have not had the advantage of any information from an uninterested eye witness, paying 
unexpected visits to esich; as was done in England by Neild when the prisons were there 
made objects of in(|uiry. 

I have now finished my labors, and if I have succeeded in placing the matter contained 
in a voluminous accumulation of records, in a clear and tangible form, 1 have gained my 
object; the information conveyed by them is valuable, and in some instances new. I have 
endeavored often to illustrate it by facts, occurring within my own knowledge, sonfetimes 
perhaps they may be deemed common place, but I look on a leaf of facts, to bo worth a 
volume of theories in shewing the true position of things. I have further occasionally 
shewn what were my own views on various parts of the subject: this portion of the work 
I tender with ditlidencc, they ai’o the ideas of but an humble individual of a neglected ser¬ 
vice, and arc submitted with due deference, to those of older and superior officers, wherever 
they may bo at variance with their opinions; they are however the results of much 
study both of books and men, and I offer nothing that I have not a firm confidence of 
being able to maintain, so far as my information and experience go, always however open 
to convi(jtion, and ready to admit an error where satisfactory proof is adduced against the 
opinions 1 have formed and advocated. 

A word now of myself, to shew that I have not gone lightly or unprepared to the 
task I undertook. I have now been upwards of ten years in Bengal, I have moved about 
through various parts of it, never closing my ears to information, however humble its nature, 
or my mouth to impiiry; observing as far as possible every thing that passed before me, 
my life as a traveller and an indigo planter, served to make me tolerably well acquainted 
with the natives, their habits and their customs, in different parts of the presidency ; my 
official duties during a series of years, opened to mo the leaves of a wide book of know¬ 
ledge, of which I neglected not to avail myself, since in case of papers coming before me 
in the performance of those duties, even fur the most simple and common place draft oi* 
a takced, I failed not before commencing my task to make myself master of the case in 
all its bearings, by patiently perusing every paper connected with it, and to this system 
I confess myself much—very much indebted, for a large portion of the acquaintance 1 
have gained with this country, relative to many subjects concerning the Education of 
natives,—the Customs,—the Courts,—the Post Office,—the Revenue,—and the Public—to 
these sources my love of reading added others both instructive and gratifying. 

When offered to be attached to the office of the Superintendent of Police, the active 
life, the continued call upon the energies, and the opportunity of putting to use the 
information 1 had thus accumulated, gave the situation, although not better in a pecuniary 
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poipt of view than what 1 had the immediate prospect of attaining, charms few me where 
others wonld have 0ind grounds for objection, or have been appalled by the wandering 
life, and increased lAoor t)f its duties—here too I found a wide field of knowledge open to 
me—to what advantage I have cultivated it, and what crop I have reaped, these papers will 
partly shew j—if they meet approval I am satisfied—and remain in hope, that services so 
ardently and faithfully performed, to the neglect of my own interests, may some day 
attract the notice of the Government, whose servant I have now been for many years, using 
my best exertion in every situation I have had the honor to till, but I certainly must say, 
to the greatest degree iu that of Assistant to the Superintendent of Police, from which 
I have reaped the least reward, and gathered an abundant crop of anxiety, and disappointed 
hope., 

G. T. K. SPEEDE. 


rith J^'ehrHurif, 1835 ). 


It was intended to have published the foregoing, with Olfer matter, iu a separate 
volume as “ Strictures on the Moliissil J*olice f’ but as is usuaWith most litcrsiry attempts 
in this country, so little encouragement was afibrded, that the pr(»Ject was abandoned, and 
they arc now given to the piil)lie as addenda to the present more enlarged work. At the 
same time a large i)ortion having become public records, although without profit, remu¬ 
neration, or even thanks to the writer, it is deemed advisable as a matter of form to 
))ublish the accompanying letter from Mr. Deputy Secretary Toung, conveying the official 
permission of the Eight nonorabic JOarl Auckland for their publication. 

{No. 

'IV) Mu. G. 'J\ F. SruEDK. 

Sir, 


Judicial Department. 


In reply to your letter dated the 9th Instant, I am directed by 
the Kight Honorable the Governor of Bengal to inform you; that 
although His Lordship did not think it necessary to assist you by subscribiug to your pro¬ 
posed work on the Mofussil Police, he has no objection to your [)ublishing your Notes on 
your own account. 


I am, i!^r, 

Your obedient humble Servant, 

J. H. Young, 

Vvputi^ Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal. 


Pirt William^ the Wh July, 1840. 







